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BEN JONSON. 


CIIAPTKll I. 

JIIHTII AND APrUEXTlCESIlIP. 

Benjamin Jonson wjis born in 1573. In the course of 
aonvers.i<;ion with Druinnjond, nt llawthonnlcn, bo gnvo 
some particulars of liis piirentafijo, ‘ His grandfather 
canie Carlisle, i^id, he thought, from Annandalo to 
it; he served King Henry VIII., aiul was a gentleman. 
His father lost |^1 his ••state under Queen Marj*, having 
bi'cn cast in prison and forfeited; nt lost turn«*<l minister: 
so ho was a minister's son. lie himself was iwsthumous 
bom, a month after his fathi^r’s decease.’ 

The speljing of family nomes varic'd almost in- 
^finitolf in the sbrteenth century. It is theiefope no 
argument against Jonson's Annandalo descent that ho 
did not write himself* Johnston. When ho called Jiis 
grandfatlier ‘ a gentleman,’ this meant, in tho customarj' 
parl«^^ of tho time, that ho had tho right to bear coa^ 
armour. From Drummond wo loom that tho poet’s 
coat was of ‘ three spindles or rlwmhi.' This indiration 
has led mo %pon a somewhat circuitous rontfe 4o tho 
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conclauon thafc lie was really of Border blood. The 
main features of the Annandale Johnstones’ shield or^ 
a saltire and a chief, tl)(6 latter charged with three 
cushions. With this shield Jonson’s ‘three spindles' 
have no apparent connection. But I found that Burke, 
in his ‘ General Armoury,’ blazoned one coat of Johnson 
ns follows : * Or, three {hsils in fesse, sable.’ #fow the 
heraldic fusil is equivalent, etymologically, to a spindle, 
anrf inform resembles the geometrical figure called 
rhombus. On applying to our HeriUds’ College I was 
informed that no official authority existed for the coat 
of Johnson as alwve blazoned by Burke.* Next I mode 
application to the Lyon Office, in Edinburgh, and from 
R. U. Stodart, Esq., to whom my cordial thanks are 
duo, obtained the following solution of the problem. A^ 
saltire and a chief formed the Original bearings oCthe 
Lords of Annandale, and tlieso were adopted by fhe 
Annands, Griersons, Johnstones, Moffats, and Others, 
with changes of tincture and additional charges. 
Among such additions, that of a cuRhion*was distinctive 
of the Johnstones. In old Scotch heraldry the cushion 
was presented in the form of a lozenge, not, as now, 
in that of a rectangle. It seems, therefore, tolerably 
certain that Jonson hod retained the specific bearing 
of his Annandale forb&ars, namely, three cushionl^ 
depicted lozcnge>Avise, in which shape they assume 
the* semblance of the heraldic fusil, 'spin^e, or 
rhombus. His grandfather’s Christian name 4{^ing 
wanting, it is hopeless to prove his descent from any 
of the numerous Border Johnstones. Yet I thiqjc the 

* ilfis information, conrtcoualy and Uboally^iven, I have Ui 
thank E. BeUasis, Ksq., Blue Mantle. • 
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argument which I have set forth, and whicji illnstrates 
ihe importance of heraldiy in historical investigations, 
gives us the right to belicvo that English literature 
owes the honour of Ben Jonson to the Scotch Border. 

1^0 years after the death of her first husband, 
Jonson’s mother married a master-bricklayer or builder, 
who sufrequently took his step-son into his trade. 
This circumstance gave rise to much moliciou^ 
on the part of his literary enemies, and estoblislied 
the tradition that the author of ‘ S(‘janns ’ and 
‘ The Alchemist ’ wna bred a working mason. Fancy 
pictures have, acconlingly, been fret'ly drawn by im¬ 
aginative biogniphers of Jonson as an ungainly youth, 
ascending a ladder with his hod or trowel in ouo hand 
%nd a * Tacitus ’ in the other. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Thougli Jonson tells us himself that 
ho was ‘ brought up poorly,' he yet n'ceived the Ijest 
education which th^ times nffonled. llis stt'p-father 
sent him first to a private school at St. Mortin’s-in-the- 
Fields, whence* he afterwards advanced, through tho 
liberality of a friend, to Westminster. IFero tho great 
scholar and antiquary, William Camden, was then 
second master; and we have reason to believe that 
Camden^was the friend to whom Jonson q^ved his 
entrance into one of the chief nurseries of English 
youth.. Under Camdqp’s personal gnidonce ho laid |ho 
foundation ol* that thorough and extensivo knowledge 
of Giaek and Latin literature which made him the most 
learned poet of his age. Camden also trained him in 
habits* of composition, which exercised no slight in¬ 
fluence over bis style. Ho toldTDrummond thftt was 
his wont to write first ain prose, and then to versify tho 
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matter thus digested, adding that 'so his master, 
Camden, h^ learned him.’ The benefits which h«^ 
received ot Westminster, were repaid by Jonson with 
grateful and affectionate remembrance. The magnifi¬ 
cent dedication of his first great comedy, *• Ewery Man 
in his Humour,’ testifies to Jonson’s feeling fd( his 
master; while one of his most spontaneous effusions in 
elegiac verso:— 

Ciimdcn I most roverend head, to whom I owe 

All that 1 «m in arts, all that I know, 

boars upon it the stamp of heartfelt sincerity. 

Whether Jonson proceeded from Westminster to 
Cambridge is a matter of doubt; for the records of the 
university are imperfect during some years in which ho 
may have matriculated. Jonson made no mention of 
Cambridge to Drummond, and ascribed his degree oF 
M.A. in both universities to ‘ their favour, not his 
studies.’ Lloreovor, the couplet just quoted from’his 
address to Camden proves tliat ho recognised no debt 
to any other Alma Mater than his sshool. Yet our 
authority for the fact that he resided at least a few 
weeks at Cambridge is fairly good. Fuller states it 
without hesitation. It was, anyhow, at this period, 
after his first studies wore completed, that die l^came 
assistant or apprentice to his step-fatlier. Ftom what 
ho told Drummond, wo shonld be rather inclined to 
sujipose that he went straight ilom Westminster into 
the builder’s service. 

His previous education and the bent of hi&w^nius 
rendered Jonson unfit for trade or handicraft. Nothing 
is more^^trongly marked in him than a^ conviction of 
his own vocation as a scholar-ppot, commned with his 
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haughty sense of its dignity. Whether ho was now set 
fa build walls with his own hands, to superintend wall« 
bnilding, or to keep acconnta in the builder's office, does 
not signiQr. Whatever his duties were, they proved 
distasteftil. Ho broke suddenly away from home, en¬ 
listed os a soldier, and joined the Knglisk troops in the 
Low Cotntrics. Drummond records his toast of having 
engaged in single combat with an enemy ‘ in the face of 
both the oanijis.* Ho killed the man and stripped him 
of his armour, which he characteristically called ' taking 
•polio, opima from him.’ History is silent on this ex¬ 
ploit, but there is nothing improbable in the narration. 
Jonson was a man of vigorous build, indubitable 
courage, and almost truculent thiret for distinction. 
Such duels, too, were common in an ago when cam- 
prugns dragged indolently on, the leagucred forces of 
two hostile nations lying for months together within 
eanhot of each other. 

Jonson did not stay long abroad. It is clear from 
the biographical notes supplied to Drummond that he 
adopted military service only as a means of escape from 
his step-father’s uncongenial industry. When ho re¬ 
turned to London, having thus asserted his independ¬ 
ence, ho •resumed his wonted studies, and soon, 
dpparently, took to himself a wife. This was ^rrobably 
in 1592. Of his domestic life we know but little. He 
described his helpmate as ' a shrew, yet honest ’; which 
mean^ 1 suppose, that though she had a bod temper, she 
remuned loyal to her marriage vows. This is more 
than ^ be said for Jonson, who, upon his own avowal 
in certain coarsely outspoken •anecdotes, was hy no 
means a fisit^ul husbud. On one occasion ^e*spettt 
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fire jears apart from his family, lodging all that while 
in the honsa of his friend, Esmd Stuart, Lord Aubigny. 
There were several children by this marriage, all of 
whom Jonson survived. To these he was attached, as 
appears from the elegies on his eldest daughter and 
el^st son; and also from his anxiety, in later life, to 
obtain the reversion of a place at Court for a^^other of 
his sons. Yet Fuller says—‘ He was not very happy in 
his/shil^ron.’ 

This may bo the fitting place to introduce a singular 
incident coniiected with his son’s death. The boy died 
of plague, in 1G03, when his fatherVos staying, together 
with old Camden, at Sir Robert Cotton’s house in the 
country. On this occasion, as Drummond reports 
Jonson’s words, ‘ he saw in a vision his oldest son, then 
a child and at Loudon, appear ynto him with the marfi? 
of a bloody cross on Ins forehead, as if it had been catted 
with a sword, at which, amazed, h^ prayed unto^ G6d; 
and in tho morning he came to Mr. Camden’s chamber 
to toll him, who persuaded him it was ];>ut one appre¬ 
hension of his phantasy, at which he should not be 
dejected. In tho meantime comes there letters from 
his wife of tho death of that boy in the plague. He 
appeared to him (he said) of a manly shape, fmd of that 
growth tliat he thinks h^ shall be at the resui'irectio^’ 
We shall soon learn to know Jonson os eminently the 
poet of sound common sense and robust v(,orkmanship. 
Therefore it may not bo amiss to point out now what 
there was of visionary in his temperament. Druo^ond, 
in the final al»itract of his character, describes him as 
* oppressed with phantasy, which hath ever mastertd his 
reaso^ if general disease in mny poets.* * And, beside 
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the cnrions tale of second ught which I have just traa« 
scribed, Jonson lets &ll hints of dreamjf* abstracted 
^oods, move suited to the poet of the * Orlando Forioso' 
than to the playwright of *■ Yolpone.’ For example: * He 
hath consumed a whole night in lying looking to his 
greatPtoe, about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, 
Bomons^and Carthaginians, fight in his imagination/ 
These freidcs of fancy must in part be ascribed ^ubtlcss 
to constitutional humours acting on a satungno and, 
brooding intellect. Yet it would not be impossible, I 
think, to regard Jonsou’s genius ns originally of the 
romantic order, oveflaid and diverted from its sixiu- 
taneous bios by a scholar’s education, and by definite 
theories of the poet’s task, deliberately adopted and 
tenaciously adhered to in middle life. In the sequel of 
this chapter 1 may perl^pps be able to adduce aiguments 
in support of this view. 

‘ It, was probably^in order to support his family that 
Jonson now sought work at the lx>ndou theatres. 11 is 
own accounts ^f the lieginning of his lih'rory life show 
that he had to struggle with considerable difficulties. 
The prologue to the * Hud Shepherd,’ written porha})s 
in 1037, opt'iis with these lines;— 

that hatli feasted you theso forty ycurii. 

And fitted fables fur your finer oara, , 

Although at first he could not hit the bon. 

It*does not appear that the playwright’s occupation 
was ever much to Jonson’s taste, for when ho hod almn- 
donl^ writing for the sti^ in 161G, only hard necessity 
forced him to resume it at a later date. Ho told Drum¬ 
mond that the half of his coq|edies were not in jnrint,’ 
•and that he had cleared but 2001. by all his URknus for 
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the public theatre. Unlike Shakespeare, he failed to 
become patlner in one of the chief companies. Ovrin^ 
to this circumstance, more than to any other, he never 
succeeded in making a modest fortune by his work. 
He was, indeed, too disdainful to accept the conditions 
of his profession, and too stubborn in the conception he 
had formed of the poet’s function to bend wkh pliant 
ease to the exigencies of the drama as it then existed. 
He* used the theatre as a makeshift in his want of 
money, and wrote plays to vent his satire on society and 
human foibles. 

We do not know for certain Tiow Jonson was em¬ 
ployed for the stage daring the six years which elapsed 
between the date of his marriage and the appearance of 
< Every Man in his Humour.’ Yet it may be conjectured 
that, like Shakespeare, he began by mending old plays. 
It is also probable that he acted. An untrustworthy 
tradition asserts that he played the part of Hierenymo 
in the * Spanish Tragedy ’ while strolling the country 
with a vagabond troop. It is not, however, likely that 
the character of Hieronymo would have been assigned 
to him. Jonson was a big unwieldy fellow; Hieronymo 
in Kyd’s play insists upon his insignificant stature, and, 
since he was a favourite stage personage, no company 
could hai»e given his part to the stoutest and Sliest iH 
their number. Jonson was, however, connected in a very 
curious and important way with the ‘ Spanish Tn^^y,' 
os I shall ere long have occasion to relate. Jf he 
served his apprenticeship as actor as well as playwright, 
this was probably at ^e Paris Garden liieatie^ for 
Marstpn sneered at him as ‘ Jack of Paris Garden.’ 

It -.itt be Deeeeeai? at thie feint to intwdnee a' 
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brief sketch of the English drama antecedent to 1598, 
^ which date Jenson first challenged public censure 
with a comedy distinguished by his own peculiar style. 
Without some retrospective survey it would be difficult 
for thosd who have not made a special study of the sub¬ 
ject to understand Jonson’s attitude toward the art of his 
age. Miracle Plays, founded on the sacred history and 
doctrine of the Church, had been popular in England 
during the Middle Ages. Among us, more tKan else¬ 
where in Europe, they assumed the comprehensive form 
of cycles, embracinf» in a series of actions the whole 
drama of humanity, from the Creation down to Dooms¬ 
day. In course of time minor episodes were detached 
from these colossal schemes, and treated with rude 
pathos or coarse humour as the case might be. Thus 


the gerftis of tragedy arill comedy were implanted in the 
English mind before the new learning of the Renais¬ 
sance‘had suggested subtle problems as to the troo 
theory of dramatic art. A further step in the evolution 
of our national theatre from the shapeless material of 
the Miracle Plays may be obsen'ed in those Moralitiw, 
or Moral Plays, which, ns their name implies, brought 
abstract vices and virtues under the form of jjorsons 
on the stoge. They were fashionable throughout the 
i«igns of Henry VII. and Herty VIII., and hlld their 
own long after the secular drama had been established. 
Dull and wooden as were the allegories in these pieces, 
it was 9 impossible to make such characters as Youth, 
GoodGounsel, the Devil, Hypocrisy, Abominable Living, 
and sq forth, walk and talk together on the sta^ under 
the guise of men and women, without developing, dia¬ 
logue, introducing iijcident, and marking chaActsr. 
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Thns the Moral Play led by imperceptible degrees to 
the Interlude, which completed the disengagement of 
the drama from religions and didactic aims. Inter-* 
Indes, regarded as a special type of early histrionic 
art, brought real people, distinguished by differences of 
nature, interests, and callings, into some common action. 
From them to the Farce and Comedy proper there was 
but one step to take. Comedy naturally developed 
itsdf earlier than tragedy out of the material of the 
sacred and moral drama. The tragic elements were 
too august to bo lightly handled, nor did they lend 
themselves to separate treatment,* whereas comic inci¬ 
dents, suggested by the scone of the Nativity or by 
the allegory of Youth seduced by Wantonuess, could bo 
easily detached and made subjects for humorous ex¬ 
pansion. Tragedy, however, altliough at a sloAver pace* 
followed the same path. I have alri'ody observed that 
the cyclical Miroclo Plays broke up^nto episodes.. Such 
pieces ns ‘ Godly Queen Esther,’ ‘ King Darius,’ ‘ The 
Conversion of St. Paul,’ exhibited the, same' style of 
liandling as the Miracle proper. But they had the 
merit of confining the dramatic interest to one action, 
and of allowing a certain degree of character-drawing. 
They also concentrated attention on the stocy, dealing 
in a merely perfunctory way with its lessons of edifica¬ 
tion. Thus the English people were prepared for that 
indiscriminate use of histories, fables, novels, naitatives 
of every kind, which eventually determined the character 
of our Shakespearian drama. Before BenaissaqcS in¬ 
fluences touched our shoras the public had developed for 
itself both comedy and in a rude and ill-deter¬ 

mined foahion, it is true, but in such a way as to render 
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ihQ highly complex style of our greatest playwrights 
not only possible but inevitable. * 

* Just this point the nascent English drama was 
threatened with a serious danger. Together with the 
new learning of the clt^ical revival, came the enthusiasm 
for ItUian culture. Critics like Sir Philip Sidney, poets 
like Lord Buckhurst, by precept and by practice tried 
to check the growth of that rank literature which filled 
the theatres of London, as they thought, with weAds. 
They contended that the only drama worthy of a great 
people in an enlightened age was one modelled upon 
the Latin manner of Seneca, os this had been adapted 
to the stage of Italy. Consequently they began to 
deride the medleys of farce and bloodshed, pathos and 
buffoonery, the interminable histories and perjilexed 
fables, which delighted vulgar audiences. In their stead 
they penned ceremonious tragedii'S, with duo regard for 
the unities and strict observance of decorum. Those 
were played with applause before the Court and learned 
coteries. But the nation could not bo deluded into ex* 
changing the new dramatic form evolved from their own 
genius, for the dry and lifeless imitation of a foreign art 
removed by three degrees from nature. 

The new dramjitic form which I have just mentioned 


d^rve8*now to styled thw lloinantic, os 'opposed 
to the Classical, Drama. A succession of good writers, 
beginning with Edwrftds and Whetstone, followed ly 
Greeny Peelc, Nash, Lodge, Varington, Kyd, Lyly, 
and ^u^y authors of anonymous plays, developed its 
various branches. They gave specific character to the 
Histo^Play, Domestic Tragedy, the Tragedy ^f BJood, 
the Pastoral Play, the Hasque and Allegory, Ccin^y 
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of several jpnds, Farce, Extravaganza, Burlesque and 
Satire. Being men of education, standing midwaj; 
between the people and the cultivated classes, these play* 
wrights adopted so much of form and handling from 
the classical school as gave regularity of proportion to 
the formerly amorphous romantic play. They di^ not 
attempt to alter its distinctive qualities. Tie inter* 
changeability of pathos and humour, the indifference 
to unities of time and place, the rapid succession of 
stirring incidents, the sacrifice of eveiy other element 
to action on the stage, still remained the striking fea¬ 
tures of English drama. But they studied unity of 
subject, fixed the number of the acts at five, employed 
rhymed iambic verse instead of the jingling rhythms 
of their predecessors, and sought to create characters 
which should be worthy of the accomplished actors 
who were now competing for public favour. 

Foremost among these founders of Elizabethan 
drama towers Marlowe. His brilliant period of brief 
activity secured the future of romantic art, rendering 
it impossible that any change of taste should supersede 
it with the pseudo-classic manner of Italy or France. 
After 1587, when the first part of * Tamburlaine ’ was 
given to the world, blank verso became tile regular 
dramatic metro of the {ihblic stage. 

It hod already been employed in Court by dramas of 
the scholastic typo, but Marlowe*made it popular. He 
also showed playwrights how it could be handlcd^with 
a flexibility, a resonance, and a imriety of codence un¬ 
known to the timid versifiers of the classic schoo]. At 
the somt time that he fixed and improved the metre of 
the 8^008 drama, Marlowe advanced his art, in all 
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concerns Iseatment of sabject, study of character, and 
poetical sublimity, far beyond the point whfth had been 
feoched by Greene or Peele. When Marlowe died in 
1593, he had given six tragedies to the English stage, 
one of which, ‘ Edward II.,’ is not at all inferior to the 
workt)f Shakespeare’s younger age. Shakespeaie him¬ 
self cam# probably to London in 1585. One of his 
earliest extant plays, ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ was written 
before 1590. Jonson, os wo have seen, beganito wvrk 
for the theatres after 1592, and in 1598 produced the 
first comedy which bears his sjiccial stamp of style. He 
therefore shared almost equally with Shakespeare in 
the powerful influences of Alarlowo’s somewhat elder 
art. Like Shakespeare, he hod to mend imperfect soemui, 
to famish additions for plays which were becoming 
Aale, to improve faulty verses, and, what was oven more 
. important, to take his part in representations on tho 
stage. • All the playi with which tlio two leaders of tho 
English drama had to deal in those years of their 
apprenticeship ivero romantic. All boro tho mark to 
some degree of Marlowe’s manner. Shakespeare con¬ 
tented himself with bringing the romantic style to the 
very height of perfection in ‘ Othello,’ * King Lear,’ and 
* The Winter’s Ta|e.’ Jonson, on tho contrary, swerved 
Ofide frdin that tradition. It is^ indeed, true tfcgt even 
his most regular plays are influenced by tho romantic 
spirit df the. age. Y^t he strove to strike out for him¬ 
self a^ew method, which should adhere more closely to 
clas^cq^ models, and exemplify classical rules more 
nicely, than that of his master Marlowe or that of his 
incomparable friend and fellqir-worker Shaj^esi^are. 

To a large extent he succeeded; and his best comedies 

• 
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form a dranjatic species which has no analogue in Eliza¬ 
bethan literature. 

The material resources of the stage in England were 
developed in the same homely and spontaneous fashion 
os its art. While Palladio was building a stately l^oman 
theatre at Vicenza for the representation of lifeless 
dramas in the style of Seneca, rough wooden she^ erected 
in suburban holds, or scaflfoldings run up in yards of 
Londonliostclries, formed the first cradle of the Muse of 
Shakespeare and of Jonson. Little by little theatres, 
properly so called, came into existence, while beaivpits 
and such places of popular entertainment were adapted 
to the needs of acting companies. Even the two finest 
of these theatres, the Globe and Fortune, were rude 
wooden edifices, only partially roofed in. The stage, on 
which the play was shown, projected into the pit or 
yard, where sjxfctators stood together on bare ground. 
For those who could afibrd such fuxuries, boxe& were 
provided round this open central space; and men of 
fashion might purchase the use of stools^ upon the stage 
by payment of an extra foe. The actors were thus 
brought into closest contact with the audience; and 
scenery may bo said to have been almost wholly wanting. 
Hitherto I have described what were knowir as public 
theatres. The so-called private houses differed froih 
them in being roofed over, smnyer, rather more select 
in company, and somewhat better furnished. Perform¬ 
ances took phice usually at three P.M. All femolb parts 
were acted by boys. The same men exercised bbth arts 
of play-writing and play-acting, and very frequently 
owned some share in tBo general profits of the theatre. 
It d^as thus that the whole busings of the drama in 
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London came into the hands of rival companies. These, 
(rom being numerous and variable in the earlier period 
of its history, had at the epoch I shall have to treat of 
been absorbed into two ]X‘rmauent and powerful antago> 
nistic^bodiee. They were severally known os the Lord 
Chamberlain's and the Ixird Adinind’s men. Shake> 
speare and Burbage headiMl the former comi)any; Hen- 
slowe, the capitalist, oiid Alleyne, the actor, led tlio 
latter. The headquiirters of the one wen^ the Globo 
and Blockfriars. The Fortune and various smaller 
houses controlled by ttenslowe t'liiployed the other troop. 

The curious diary k«‘pt by Heiislowo shows that in 
1597 Jonson was working regjilnrly for this manager. 
Nothing, however, is known to hnvi* survived from this 
Period of his authorship. That ho must have adopted 
the doimnnnt romantic 'style s«'ein.s tolerably certain ; 
and that ho was a master of tlmt styh^ is provutl by 
theaddltioiiH to the ‘•Spanish Trngi’dy,’jmKluced by him 
80 lato 03 1001-11)02. ComiK'teiit judgi'H and critics of 
high excellence* have j)rotested against the ascription 
of these intensely dmniatic and powerfully imaginative 
scene.s—‘ the very salt of the old play,’ as Charles Lamb 
called them—to Jonson's jnm. Yet no arguments have 
been add^edd to disprove the ])1uin (‘vidcnce of jonson’s 
aifthorship afforded by Ilenslowc's diary. He probably 
created, not merely tjiat impassioned■ picture of a 
father cm^ed'and maddened by his son’s murder, but 
also pinch else fantastically terrible in the romantic 
style, before settling down to his distinctive manner. 
Wo know that ho collalioratcd with Uckker on a 
domestic tragedy called ‘Pugo*of nymoiith.h This 
b‘ unfortunately lost. .Else it had ccriuinly been one 
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of tbe mosfc valuable documents for studying the deve¬ 
lopment of*Jonson’s genius. A further proof that 
Jonson long dallied with the purely romantic muse is' 
furnished by one of the earliest, if not actually the first, of 
his extant comedies, * The Case is Altered.’ This play 
stands apart from all the rest of Jonson’s work; an'S hiu 
singular interest owing to the indecision between the 
romantic and the classic methods which it exhibits. It 
is, Ih fa6t, a comedy of the fanciful Elizabethan species, 
somewhat in the tone of Middleton, founded upon the 
plots of the ‘ Captivi ’ and the ‘ Aulularia.’ The 
characters of Rachel, Chamont, Camillo, and Count Fer- 
nezo are such os Fletcher might have outlined; though 
their portraits are filled in with something of Jonsonian 
hardness. Juniper, the cobbler, who is ‘ an eyesore to 
everybody by the mispronunciation of epigrams,’ is a 
fairly clever first cousin of Dogberry, and grandsire of 
Mrs. Malaprop. But the methodical way in which his 
oddities are exhibited, already forecasts Jonson’s me¬ 
chanical employment of humours on the stage. The 
personal satire of Anthony Munday in ‘ Antonio Bal- 
ladino,’ and the general satire u^ran London playgoers, 
anticipate those asperities of criticism which embittered 
the dramatist’s middle life. Altogether, after reading 
‘ The C^se is Altered,’ we are inclined to reg^ret that 
Jonson did not bring to perfection the species which ho 
hero essayed, combining delicate iXKjtry^and ^pnceful 
sentiment with firmly constructed plot and ^careful 
charaoter^rawing, instead of devoting himsel/ exclu¬ 
sively to the harder and more prosaic manner of his 
maturit|y. 

F have already stated that^ so far as we know. 
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Jonson was afc no time beneficially connected witli any 
of the players' companies as shs^holder. llBte derived 
Ifis pay for piece>work from Uenslowe; and in Septem* 
ber 1598 an event happened which, for a time at any 
rate, deprived him of this employment. One of the 
actors tn Henslowe's company, named Gabriel Spenoer, 
challenged him to a duel in Hogsdcn Fields. Jonson 
killed his man; and when he related the incidmit to 
Drummond, he mentioned that Spencer’s sword was ten 
inches longer than his own. A letter from Honslowe 
supplies us with the adversary's name; and after that 
of Benjamin Jonson a^ds ‘ bricklayer.’ 

Thus far I had wTitt«*n, ujkjii the evidence funuKhed 
by Jonsons conversations witlt Drummond and Hen- 
slowe’s letter, when a docunxMit of great iniportunce, 
bt^ring irpon- the dmd, was brought to light.' Wo owe 
it to Mr. John Conly JeafTresoii’s researches in tho 
Scssiona Files, or i^ijldlesex Sessions Hulls, for tho 
period of liklwurd VL’s, Mary’s, and Flizaljcth’s rtdgns. 
It throws a light so curious, and in some rc'spects so 
unex{)ected, on tho incident, that 1 shall introduces it in 
this place. From it we- learn not only that Jonson was 
tried at tho Old Bailey for homicide, hut also that ho 
was convicted on ]iis own confession ; tluit ho plea«lod 
hi%clcrgy*to escape capital punishment for feloiij.'; and 
that he was dismissed with tho cu.stomary ]K*nalty of a 
brand u^n the thumb 6f his left hand and tho forfeit 
of his^ goods and chattels. Tho original document, 
which is.written in Latin, consists of tho indictment and 
the Clerk of the Peace's memorandum. The former is 
here printed in roman type, the Jatter in itali<;^; snd 
* Athaut^m, March C, 1886. 

C 
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the ’Bngliali version communicated by the discoverer of 
tiie paper lias been adopted. 

n» eoi\ftKta iKe indictment, aaka far the hook, reade like a 

derk, ie marked with the letter T, and it delivered ae- 

eordimg to the stottae, &e. 

Middlesex :—The jurors for the Lady the Queen present, 
that Benjamin Johnson, late of London, yeoman, on the 
22nd ^y of September, in the fortieth year of the reign of 
our Lady Elizabeth by God's grace Queen of England; 
France, and Irdand, D^ender of the Faith, ko., with f<»ce 
and arms, made an attack agajnst and upon a certain 
Gabriel Spencer, being in God's and the said Lady the 
Queen's peace, at Sbordiche in the aforesaid county of 
Middlesex, in the Fields there, and with a certain sword of 
iron and steel called a Bapiour, of the price of three shil¬ 
lings, which he then and there had and held* drawn in his 
right hand, feloniously and wilfully beat and struck the 
same Gabriel, giving then and there to the san^p Gabriel 
Spencer with the aforesaid sword a mortal wound of the 
depth of six inches and of the breadth of one inch, in and 
upon the right side of the same Gabrief, of which mortal 
blow the same Gabriel Spencer at Sbordiche aforesaid, in the 
aforesaid county, in the nfoi-esaid Fields, then and there died 
instantly. And thus the aforesaid jurors say upon their 
oath, that the aforesaid Benjamin Johnson, ‘id Shorediohe 
aforesaid, in the aforestfid county of Middlesex^'iand in-the 
aforesaid Fields, in the year and day aforesaid, feloniously 
and wilfully killed and slew the aforesaid Gabriel Spenemr, 
against the peace of the said Lady the Queen, &o. 

In his account of the duel Jonson asserted that he 
had been ‘ appealed to the fields.’ It will be observed 
that tSe indictment, founded on his public confessipn, 
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is somevhsti idi vsiwaoe with this statement. Spencer 
there appean to hare been * in God’s and ^e Qneen’s 
^leace,’ and Jonson’s mortal attack upon him tekes the 
semblance of an unprovoked or unsolicited encounter. 
Yet, in justice to the poet, it must be remembered that 
the Mms of the indictment are not incompatible with a 
previous •challenge. That Jonson was by no means 

ashamed of his part in the adventure is proved by the 
fact of hisimrrating it, twenty years after itsoconrrence, 
to Drummond, at Hawthornden. It is also noteworthy 
that none of tho literary antagonists who strove to slur 
his character in sating and drama described him os a 
murderer. Singularly enough, they did not even allude 
to the felon's brand, or Tyburn T, upon his thumb. A 
circumstance so notorious in tho theatrical world as this 
ntust assuredly have been, could not have escaped tho 
memory of men like Marston and Dekker. Wo may 
therefore draw tho ii^fercnco from their silence, no loss 
than from Jonson'a own free speech about tho matter, 
that in some wqy unknown to us, notwithstanding his 
conviction for felonious homicide, it redounded to his 
credit rather than otherwise. At tho some time, tho 
record fully confirms bis subsequent assertion that lio 
was ‘almost^at tho^gallows’; while tho danger he then 
explains the curious fact of his conversion t& Catho> 
licism under the sharp and pressing dread of death. 
If we stek ta pry still‘further into the obscurer details 
of the incident, we may resume tho admissions he made 
in Drummond. * In the time of his close im¬ 

prisonment, under Queen Elizabeth, his judges could 
get no^ng of him to all their„demands but Aye,and 
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No. They placed two damned villains to catch advan¬ 
tage of him with him; but he was advertised by his 
keeper.’ This looks as though an attempt had bee& 
made to convict him of an unfair assault upon a man 
who hod not challenged him to duel. Failing proof of 
this, although the indictment was worded in liis dis¬ 
favour, he escaped the gaUows. What the rdhl facts of 
the encounter were cannot now be discovered. We only 
know that the author of ‘ Every Man in his Humour,* 
a few weeks before that comedy raised him to a first 
rank among the playwrights of his age, had to save his 
neck by reading from a book m order to prove his 
clerkship, and that he left Newgate branded with the 
letter T. It is notorious that this branding was either 
a serious affair or a formal ceremony, according to the 
bad or good will of the gaoler. Perhaps the friendly 
keeper, who warned him of the spies, took care that he 
should not go forth to the world marked for Kfe with 
an ignominious stigma. 

As I have already hinted, Jonson was converted to 
the Popish belief during this imprisoi^nent. He told 
Drummond that he had then been visited by a priest, from 
whom he ‘ took his religion by trust,’ and that he after¬ 
wards remained twelve years in that4)ersuaeion. What 
caused^is return to Protestantism does not ap^ar. But 
no one who has entered into intelligent sympathy with 
his character will believe that lie was swayed by any of 
those worldly motives which may have had their J^®ight 
with Diyden in his changes of faith. Drummond relates 
\ carious detail about his re-conversion. * After he was 
lecpncyed with the Church, and left off to be a recusant, 
it Iris first Communion, in tok^n of true reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FIRST PERIOD OF MANHOOD. 

Jonson’s duel with Gabriel Speucer concludes the first 
chapter of his life. The same incident, by catting him 
adrift from Henslowe, ond forcing him to seek support 
elsewhere, determined the next stage of his literiuy 
career. This begins with the production of ‘Eveiy 
Man in his Humour,* at the close of 1598, and ends 
with his tomporory withdrawal from the theatre in 
IGIG. Daring this second broad'period, Jonsoh deve¬ 
loped his dramatic style, and produced all the master¬ 
pieces on which his fame now rests. Professionally, ho 
was attached to no one company. Wo find him writing 
ill turn for the Chamberlain’s men, for the Children of 
the Chaixil Royal, for the Admiral’s men, for the Chil¬ 
dren of her Majesty’s Revels, for the* Lady 'Elizabeth’s 
servants; but most frequently of all, for the Chamber¬ 
lain’s men, or, as they came to,be called, the King’s 
men—that is to soy, for Shakespeare’s conipany. 

I may hero pause to consider the effect of Jenson’s 
early training on his genius. Of all the playwrights 
who were his contemporaries, he was the only bom 
Londoner. If we except the brief episode of his soldier¬ 
ing; iif the Low Countries, he .hod hardly quitted the 
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pariieiis of the Tower and Westminster. time, as 
i| boy, passed between severe stndies at sdiod and pei^ 
ambuk^ons of the City streets. Thongh the conntiy 
at that period neighboured so closely on the capital 
that ag active lad might escape into ^e fields between 
schoolohoors, yet the dominant influences of Jonson’s 
growing years were for from rural. Town-bred and 
bred to scholarship, he underwent influences very 
difierent from those which sliaped the mind of Shake¬ 
speare in his home at Stratford. We ought not to 
insist too crudely on this contrast. Temperament must 
in all cases bo reckoned more ixjwcrful than education; 
and it may be remembered that Keats was a cockney. 
Yet no fair critic will contend that the brilliant parallel 
dcawn by Mr. Swinbunio between ‘ Bartholomew Fair ’ 
and ‘Tile Merry Wivo.'i of Windsor’—*the purely 
farcical masterpieces of the town-bn>d schoolboy and the 
countr/ lad ’—is ovcAstrainod. Jonson, exploring the 
classics with Camden for his guide in the heyday of the 
English lienaisibnee, formed an ideal of art different 
from that of his great comrade, who learned ' small 
Latin and less Greek ’ under the ferule of some village 
llolofemes. Hours of leisure passed at Smithfield, or 
among tl^ ^herri^ of the Thames, developed sensibili- 
ti^ and powers of observation in Jonson alien fo those 
which expanded in thp soul of Shakespeare upon the 
banks of Avofi, or in the glades of Charlcote. 

We^iave good right to maintain that Jonson’s first 
refd start in his playwright’s craft was given him by 
Shakespeare. Hemdowe cast him adrift'after Septem- 
bOT 1698. Before the end of thdt year, ‘ Every Alan in 
his Hnmonr ’ hod been put upon the stage the C&aai- 
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berlain’s men. Old tradition afiSrms that Shakespeare 
indnced his company to bny and represent the play. It 
is certain that ho acted in it. Nothing, therefore, fiftt 
the facts so well as this tradition, which may conse¬ 
quently be accepted os authentic. Shakespeare was 
Jonson’s elder by nine years. Ho was now in full pos¬ 
session of the public, having already produced some of 
the best work in his first manner, and risen to a post of 
influence and emolument in the company which used 
the Curtain, the Globe, and the Blockfriars. He hod 
no reason to be jealous of Jonson, or to fear him os a 
literary rival. His interests as a shareholder in the 
theatres ho worked for, made him rather eager to secure 
the first-fruits of rising genius for his troop. We can 
see nothing strange in Shakespeare’s welcoming so 
robust a recruit as Jonson. Yet, if one should deign to 
remember the nonsense vented by purblind critics at the 
end of the lost century touching Jonson’s animosity 
against Shakespeai’o, it is pleasant to be able to believe 
that their intimacy began by an act of kindness and of 
business-like discernment on the latter’s part. 

I shall take this occasion to express my firm convic¬ 
tion that Jonson harboured no envy, malignity, or 
hostile feeling of any kind for Shakespeare. The two 
poets differed in their method as playn'rights! Jonaon 
was not the man to acknowledge that Shakespeare’s 
method was superior to his own; nor did the opinion of 
cultivated people in their times tend to this co^c^psion. 
He therefore felt himself at liberty to criticise a drama¬ 
tist, whom now we place in all essential xx>int8 above 
hinw ' «Bqt when we«> examine his critique of Sluike- 
Bpeare, what do we find ? Tho^cnthusiortic panegyric 
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which introduces Heminge and Condeirs folio of Shokc- 
speare’s plays, and which is reproduced m Jonson’s 
^Underwoods,’ proves that though his ideal of art dif> 
fered from that of Shakespeare, though ho rated himself 
highly on attainments which the nobler poet lacked, yet 
he haded in his great comrade a tragic and a comic 
dramatist, bom * not of an age but for all time,’ who 
might compete with * all that insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome sent forth,’ and with all that hod been famished 
from their ashes by the feebler jwets of a colder 
clime. In his ‘ Discoveries,’ those ‘ lost drops from 
Jonson’s quill,’ as they have been quaintly styled, ho 
censured Shakespeare in very moderate terms for 
iinpruned luxuriance and careless control over his own 
powers of wit and eloquonct*. Who will now contend 
tliat Jonson was not justified in this criticism ? Yet ho 
immediately added: ‘ I loved the man, and do honour 
his memory, on this#ide idolatry, os much As any. Ho 
was indeed honest, and of an open and full nature j had 
an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expres¬ 
sions ; wherein he flowed with that facility, that some¬ 
times it was necessary ho should be stopped: 
inandim erat, as Augustus said of Haterius.’ If wo 
remember that Jpnson said of himsi'lf to Drummond, 
tkat ‘ ortdl styles ho loved moflt to Imi named ^Honest, 
it will appear that ho meant in the passage I have just 
quoted to pay tho Inkiest tribute to Shakospenro as a 
man^ •And could any poet say more of a brother poet's 
genius Jhan is expressed in those apostrophes, tho most 
impassioned Jonson ever penned ‘ Sweet Swan of 
Avon! ’ ‘ Soul of the ago! ’ ‘ Thou star of po^! ’, 

• It was under ShakOTpeare’s auspices, and witn ‘ £reiy 
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Man in hif Humour/ then, that Jonson made his first 
decisive mark upon the public stage of London. !rhi| 
is the earliest comedy which he acknowledged; for ‘ The 
Cose is Altered ’ was not included in his own folio edition 
of plays. The facts are noticeable. As the titlejof the 
comedy indicates, Jonson now entered upon his peculiar 
field of humotirs. It is our business tounders^dwhat 
was the common meaning of this phrase in his time, 
and ho% ho thought fit to employ it. At the date 
when ho was writing, humour was on everybody’s lips 
to denote whim, oddity, conceited turn of thought, or 
special partiality in any person. We may remember the 
fatiguing use whicli Nym makes of it in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’: ‘ He was gotten in drink: 
is not the humour conceited ? ’ ‘ The good humour is ^ 
steal at a miimto’s rest.’ ‘ The anchor is deep: will that 
humour pass ? ’ ‘ The humour rises; it is good : humour 
mo the angels.’ ‘ I will discuss th(f humour of this love 
to Pago.’ Lucky instinct mado Jonson chooso a word so 
much in voguo to designate the kind of comedy he 
aimed at. It helped to bring his play into notice, and 
it also defined the region of his art. In tho prologue to 
‘ Every Man in his Humour ’ ho tells tho audience that 
it is tho jiroper end of tho comedian— 

To sport with hnman follies, not with crimes. 

Here ho seems to have imagined that by ‘humour’ the 
public would understand ‘ human folly,’ as diff<$reciced 
from mere affectation on the ono hand, and from crime 
on tho other. Soon, however, he felt the necessity of 
explaining more precisdSy his own interpretation of the 
leadiif^ phrase. This he did in the induction to ‘ Every 
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Ilian out of his Humour.’ The passage thro's^a so much 
Ijght upon Jonson’s conception of character tliat I shall 
transcribe it:— 

In every human body, , 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood. 

By reason that they How continually 
Ih some one part, and arc not c<iiit incut. 

Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the gcncml disposition: 

As when some one iieculiar quality 
Doth 80 possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, hfs spirits, and his powers. 

In his confluctions, all to run one way. 

This may bo truly said to be a humour. 

It appears from these lines that Jonson's first conception 
ofsbuinour as a master eU*nu‘nt in character was con¬ 
nected with the medieval hypothesis of fonr fluid t(‘m- 
peroments. He believed that ‘choh'r, nnflancholy, 
phlegm *and blood ’ gdVerned all chusses of m(*n in several 
degrees; and upon thi.s iheoiy* he built up a scheme of 
human foibles and proclivities, which *)nly diffi;rs from 
Pope’s scheme of the ‘ Ruling J’nssion ’ in so far os it is 
a little more physical and less metaphysical thon the 
nicely expressed doctrine of the ‘ K.s.say on Man.’ That 
he took J^umour iti its literal of a controlling 

qiAlity in the vital fluids appears from Cob’s vulgar 
caricature of the phrase: ‘ Nay, I have my rheum.’ 
Nym would have said, ‘ Noy, I have my huinmir.’ Ho 
also sAij^t to bring the public back to a right notion 
of its v^ue. The word had become a mere slang term 
for any eccentricity:— 

Daily to ace how the poor itmooent word 
Is racked and tSrtured I 
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The whole web of his comeOy was therefore woven 
on the wafp of humour apprehended as the service pmd 
by imperfect, and consequently comic, characters tb 
their physical temperament. Toward the close of his 
career Jonson returned to the same topic; In the 
induction to ‘The Magnetic Lady’ we read* ‘The 
author beginning his studies of this kind wifti “ Every 
Man in his Humour; ” and after, “ Eveiy Man out of 
his Humour; ” and since, continuing in all his plays, 
especially those of the comic thread, whereof the “ New 
Inn ” was the last, some recent humours still, or manners 
of men, that went along with tlie times.’ This snflii-' 
ciently proves that Jonson conceived humour, which he 
first apprehended in the narrow sense of personal tem¬ 
perament, and thence translated to the wider sphere of 
social manners, to bo the proper medium for the comic 
playwright. Dryden summed up his |)osition in one 
paragraph : ‘ Among the Englisl), by humour is meant 
some extravagant habit, passion or affection, particular 
to some one person, by the oddness oftwhich he is im¬ 
mediately distinguished from the rest of men; which, 
being lively and naturally represented, most frequently 
begets that malicious pleasure in the audience which is 
testified by laughter; as all things ^hich ore deviations 
from efistom ore ever*the aptest to product it. ^he 
description of these humours, drawn from the knowledge 
and observation of particular persons, was the peculiar 
genius and talent of Ben Jonson.’ 

The success of * Every Man in his Hurngur ’ will 
surprise no one who has followed the varied and yet 
simple petion of this Uvely comedy. It is written with 
oil Jonson’s precision and in his peculiar manner; but 
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it lacks that rigidity which his inatinor afterwards 
assamed. Though the parts of the knavish servant and 
ffis young master remind us of the lloman theatre, 
Jonson has recast them in accordance with English 
character and custom. His erudition, indeed, in this 
play makes itself less prominently felt than in some of 
his later Aasterpieces. Kitely, as the jealous husband, 
deserves a place beside Ford in Shakespeare's * Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ Bobadil is a fit companion Ibr 
Parolles and Bessus, and is superior in comic effect to 
the swaggering Tocca of Jonson’s * Poetaster.’ Brain- 
worm may be regarded as a meritorious study for the far 
more masterly portrait of Mosca in ‘ Volpono.’ Mathew 
and Stephen, the town and country gulls, lead that long 
line of fools to which Sogliardo, Tjofoole, Fitzdotterel, 
Kestril, and Cokes belong. In depicting the specific 
qualities of such simpletons, Jonson was particularly 
happy ;• and though isnnc of them approach the humour 
of Shallow and Sir Andrew Aguccbcck, they exhibit his 
faculty of ol^enring and reproducing delicate shades of 
difference in superficial no less than in strongly marked 
personalities. 

It is not my purpose to speak at length of Jonson’s 
pls^s while-skctclving his life, but rather to leave the 
C(V)sideration of his merits as p5ct and dramatist for a 
future chapter. Yet I may |x>int out those passages 
which throw distinct Ifght upon his character, his con- 
cepti^tfof the playwright’s fbnetion, and his relations 
to contemporary writers. Unlike ^Shakespeare, he 
supplies material of this kind in abundance. He seems 
to have understood and appreciated the function of .the 
Farabasis in Greek cotqedy, where the author addresi^ 
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the aadience in his own person through the month of 
the ChomB. Having no chorus, Jonson made full use 
of Dedication, Prologue, Epilogue, Induction, and Dia- 
logue) between the acts-—devices whereh^r the poet 
was enabled to communicate his private opinions and 
Ins critical observations to the public. The ffirst im¬ 
portant manifesto of this kind is the prologueoto ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour.’ Here Jonson, following in the 
tijMsk gf Whetstone and Sir Philip Sidney, sweepingly 
condemns the inartistic method of the pure romantic 
school, and proclaims his intention of restricting comedy 
to her proper function of depicting the common actions 
of men, personages suited to the mirthful stage, and 
foibles of humanity. The play was originally brought 
out with Italian names for the characters and consider¬ 
able differences in the scenes. One passage, whibh 
Jonson omitted when ho recast the piece as published 
in the first folio, so admirably expresses the lofty ideal 
he had formed of poetry that 1 shall insert it here. 
Lorenzo, or Young Knowell, defends tjie inspired art of 
song from the slanders brought upon it by its ignorant 
professors:— 

1 can retell opinion, ami approve 
The state of poesy, such as it is, „ 

ItlcssMl, eternal,ranc 1 most truo divine: 

Indeed, it you will look on poesy. 

As she appears in many, po<2r and lame. 

Patch'd up in remnants and old woro-odt ra^ 

Holt starv'd for want of her peculiar food 
Sacretl invention; then, I must oonflrm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit : 

But view her in her glorious ornaments 
Attired In the noajesty of art. 

Set high in q>iilt with tlw pilous taste 
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Of swset pbilotophjr; and, wUltdi it moat, 

Cmwn’d with the rii^ tniditiotw of • aoul^ 
fbet hatee to haea her dignitj propbaoed 
¥^h any relish of an earthly thought. 

Oh then how proud a presence doth she bear I 
Then is she like herself, fit to bo seen 
‘Of none but grave and conseerat«i eyes. 

This /heme is developed with even greater ardour 
in the * Poetaster.* The situation is nearly the same. 
Young Ovid, devoted to poetry, and persecuted bj^an 
over-anxious father, bursts into an impassioned Apology 
for his Art. 

There was, in truth, no poet of the ago who came 
near to Jonson in this deep conviction of the sacred- 
ness and gravity of his vocation. Ho was persuaded 
that the playwright, tlien too often scorned os panderer 
ta vulgar plcasarcs, hod a serious function to discharge. 
The poetry of the stage, h(> hold, must aim not merely 
at delight, but at instruction also. The siifTrage of the 
people must bo conqficrod, not courted. Dramas must 
be written not to charm the {wpiilar car, but to i^ducate 
it. This lofty doctrine ho extmundod with too much 
arrogance and sclf-concoit. Ho insulted the public 
whom he strove to benefit, and raised animosity % the 
contempt ho poured on individuals. We, however, 
who are |ar*removf>d from the Ijterury discords ^f those 
tilnes, can peruse with calmness and enjoy the manly 
eloquence of that great dedication to the Sister Univer¬ 
sities which forms the preface to ‘ Volpone.’ Bating 
some^ji^rsonalities and blustering defiances which im¬ 
pair thd dignity of the oration, this high-built edifice of 
ceremonious language deserves to rank with Milton's 
fipblime periods upon the poet^ priesthood, dhd^hdth 
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Sidney’s lofty vindication of the poet's claim to pro¬ 
phecy. Ulihappily, the piece, which ought to find its 
honoured place in every anthology of English pros^, 
is both too long to quote in full, and also too closely 
wrought to bear abstraction of its well-weighed sen¬ 
tences without the risk of mutilation. Yet a few j^hrases 
shall be culled, in order to define the haught}^ position 
assumed by Jonson toward the lesser fry of writers in 
his a^, and the magfnificent audacity with which he 
relied on his own force to stem the tide of ruin menacing 
the art he reverenced. ‘ If men will impartially, and 
not asquint, look toward the ofifces and function of a 
poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the im¬ 
possibility of any man’s being the good poet without 
being first the good man. Pic tlmt is said to be able to 
inform young men to all good disciplines, inSame grown 
men to all great virtues, keep old men in their best and 
supreme state, or, os they decline J:o childhood,*recover 
them to their first strength; that comes forth the 
interpreter end arbiter of nature, a tsacher of things 
divine no less than human, a master in manners; and 
can alone, or with a few, eflfect the business of mankind: 
this, I take him, is no subject for pride and ignorance 
to exercise their railing rhetoric uppn.’ Having thus 
vehemelitly and proudly sketched the functibn of t^je 
sacred bard os teacher of world-wisdom, he paints the 
baser brood of poctasters---kn^ves who > batten upon 
public vices, .traduce private reputations, and like 
flesh-flies on the carrion of vnlg^ applause. * J. choose 
rather to live graved in obscurity, than share with them 
in 90 ]^repo 8 terons a iame.’ After dwelling at length 
upoq the terms of this disdainftU abjuration, he spreads 
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his wings once more for a yefc more giddy Sight. 
* Wherein, if my mnses be tme to me, I shslli nJse the 
^ffispised bead of poetry again, and stripping her out of 
those rotten and base rags wherewith the times have 
adnlterated her form, restore her to her primitive h a H t, 
feature, and majesty, and render her worthy to be 
embraced Ind kissed of all the great and mastor^ipirits 
of our world.’ 

I might draw a parallel between these passages and 
the enl(^ of love which Jonson put into the mouth of 
Lovel in ‘-The New Inn.’ Pure love and sacred poetry 
walk hand in hand like sisters in the work of Jonson and 
of Milton. The art of song for them resembles augpist 
and honourable matrimony, ‘ mother of lawful sweets 
and nnshnmed mominpfs.’ Many of their brother 
bards made her a wanton, public to the lusts of a las¬ 
civious court and vulgar people, reaping repentance, 
surfeit, and such teacis of shame as Dtydon shed for 
his past errors on the stage. It is, indeed, not a little 
enrions to contrast the tone of llryden, Jonson’s suc¬ 
cessor on the laureate’s throne and next dictator over 
literary London, with the grave and reverent language 
of this older playwright. Jonson was a Rhadamanthus 
of justice; Diiyden,« parasite of popular caprice. Jon- 
soi^trampfed, Dryden fawned, oif public taste. •While 
Jonson wrote as we have seen of poetry, Dryden thus, 
impudently confessed his mean and servile aims: * My 
chief epdsavonrs are to delight the age in which I live.’ 
*To plea^ the people ought to be the poet’s aim.’ 

* The humour of the people is now for comedy; there¬ 
fore, in liope to please them, I wite comedies ^rather 
than serious plays.’ Wh^ Diyden’s compliance brong^t 
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him was tihe bitter bat superb remorse expressed in the 
* Ode on Mrs. Anne Killigrew,’ the sad bat manly' duH 
coaragement which tinges the * Epistle to Mr. Congr^e ’ 
at its close with gloom. What Jonson gained from his 
defiant tone of tracalent yet generous self-app^bation 
will appear when we' examine more closely into his 
attitude as a dramatist during this first period of his 
manhood. 

J&son had formed a noble ideal of the poet, con¬ 
scious of his high vocation; and he was right in judg^g 
that the large majority of contemporary playwrights, 
scribblers for cheaply earned small gains upon the 
public stage, were unworthy of the name of poet. Yet 
ho was incapable of maintaining the dignity of the 
poetic art without too loudly asserting his own supe¬ 
riority. He identified the socrcd bard with his own 
person, posed before the world as Apollo’s high priest, 
and presumed upon his erudition to aft'ect tho lordly 
airs of an authentic Aristarchus. The three massive 
comedies which ho brought out in tolerably quick suc¬ 
cession after 1598—‘ Every Man out of his Humour ’ in 
1599, ‘Cynthia’s llevels’ in 1600, and ‘The Poetaster* 
in 1601—breathe a spirit of vainglory and a fierce 
disdaip for fellow-workers in the diama, Which exposed 
him to savage reprisals. These plays were styled by 
*him ‘Comical Satires.’ Ho jndulged in them that 
genius for crude and also cruel caricathre which may 
be observed in milder form in ‘The Case iW*Altered.* 
Not only were the follies of the Court and town freely 
castigated with touches which probably wiping the 
withefK of now foS^gotten jades; but living men, 
hi^ professional comrades and socifd equals, were also 
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ridienled. Henslowe, whose paj he took, with whom he 
qimnelled and made peace again by tiums, ia odiondy 
portrayed as a slave-merchant, under whose protectimx 
the morale of play-acting boys were not safe. Marston, 
the disciple who had horroa'ed from him a pedantio 
strain of 4>ii^d blank verse, and Dekker, with whom 
he had collaborated in dramatic journey-work, are 
insulted by sarcasms, now almost utterly de\y>id pf 
pungency, but at the moment exquisitely irritating. 
What made this waspish attack upon his neighbours 
more insufferable, and '^Iso exposed it more helplessly 
to retaliation, was the swaggering attitude assumed by 
the self-dubbed arbiter of taste. However wo may 
respect Jonson’s sterling qualities os mon and |)oet, wo 
cartnot rqad the prologue and epilogue to ‘Cynthia’s 
Revels’ without resenting its strain of self-laudation. 
The thrqt) characters, used by him os masks in the three 
* Comical Sutin*.s,’ natuely, Asijor, Crites, Horace, make 
^ us justly angiy. ^ Wo cannot stomach the writer who 
thus dared to praise and ]>uff‘ himsi'lf. Let us hear 
each of them speak. Asjwr says:— 

My Boiil 

Was never iTruund into such oily coloun, 

To flatter vice, and daub iniquity: 
ftut with an arrot'd and resotvM liand 
ril strip the ragged follies of the time 

Naked as at theis birth i. 

. And with a whip of steel 
•Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 

I fear no mood stamped in a private brow, 

AVben I am pleased to nnmask a poblie vice. 

1 fear no strumpet's drugs, nor ruffian's stab. 

Should I detect their hateful tuznrics. 

Qhifjamt<Uis ! Asper funs on for yet toother floore of 
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lines. Bttfc we have had enough of him. Let him 
stand down, and call Crites into the witness-box. Vir¬ 
tue, the Divine Arete, introduces Crites, and describes 
him thus;— 

I/>, here the man, celestial Delia, 

Who (iike a circle bounded in itself) 

Contains as much os man in fullness may! 

Lo, here the man, who not of usual earth. 

But of that nobler and more precious mould 
Which Phoebus seif doth temper, is composed. 

Enough of Crites. After this panegyric, we do not 
need his long-winded orations "and self^laudatory criti¬ 
cisms. Horace appears before our court after a like 
fashion, ushered in by Virgil. Horace has rivals, 
detractors, contemporary poets, who ought not to pre¬ 
sume to hold a candle to him. So Jonson makes Virgil 
trim tho balance thus:— 

If they should ennlidently pfsisc their works, 

111 them it would nppear inlintion; 

Which in a full and wcll-digcstctl man 
Cannot receive that foul abusive name, 

But the fair title of erection. 

To put it plainly: Jonson maintained that he hod 
liberty and licence to commend himself and abuse his 
comrovles; but if they coramended’themselves, this was 
inflation; or if they abused him, this was detraction'. 

Ho placed himself in an Hn|)ossible position. Not 
without reason was he arraigned for ‘ self-love, arro- 
gancy, impudence, and railing,’ as also for ‘ hlching by 
translation.’ The last count of the indictmeht against 
Jonson will have to be treated separately. It is enough 
now & confine attention to those points which illustrate 
the man’s aggressive and egotistic personality. 
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These pretensions in the playwright who had bat 
recently risen from low station into the clmu* light of 
fame, excited violent hostility. Jonson was attacked 
Harston in his * Hatires ’ and the * Scoarge of Vil¬ 
lainy’ (1598), probiibly under tlie names of Tubrio, 
Torqntitus, and Jock of Paris Garden. Ho told Drum¬ 
mond that * ho hod many quarrels with ^larston, bt»t 
him, and took his pistol from him, wrote liis Poet¬ 
aster on him. The beginning of them were thi^ Mqr- 
ston represented him on the stage, in his youth given 
to venery.* If we are right in identifying Marston’s 
Tubrio with Jonson, tlfe charge is sufficiently attested; 
for Tubrio is a very loathsome chamcttir, and one that 
justly called a drubbing down u|X)n its author’s shoulders 
from the supposed original. But, on the whole, it 
wduld appear that JoiiHon was the first to open fire ujwii 
the stage against Morston. Some critics, to whom this 
literary^uabble is interesting, have identified the Clove 
of ‘Every Man out ^f his Humour' with Marston; 
some, ond thes^ yierhaps with better reason, liave 
detected him in Carlo Buflbno of that comedy. It is 
tolerably certain that both Murston ond Dekker felt 
themselves lampooned in lledou ond Anaides of * Cyn¬ 
thia’s llevels.’ Uijon this they burst iiitooi)en worfare. 
Jonson was* caricatured in Marston’s ‘Jack Jorum’s 
E^tertamment ’ (1000); and the two iioets toother 
were meditating ‘ Sotiromastix, or the Untrussing of 
the Humorous I’oet,’ when Jonson unmasked the heavy 
guns Sfliis * Poeto-ster ’ (1601), rendering both to the 
best of his ability ridiculous in the characters of Cris- 
{nnus ahd Demetrius. ^ 

. The match between Jonson and his ontogonAts Va» 
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unequal. Thej had to be contented with iU>drawn 
caricature* and spiteful innuendoes, describing Jonson as 
' a mere sponge, nothing but humours and observation 
or girding at him for ‘ his impudence in commending 
his own things, and for his translating.’ He, on the 
other hand, devoted fifteen weeks of serious study to 
the preparation of a comedy which should not ®nly crush 
his opponents by sheer weight, but should also di^lay 
thp qualities of an original work of art. Nothing like 
the * Poetaster ’ had yet appeared upon the English 
stage; and no ono but Jonson then possessed the 
learning and dramatic skill which were necessary for its 
production. In the ‘ Apologetical Dialogue ’ appended 
to this piece he describes the circumstances of its com¬ 
position :— 

Three years 

They did provoke mo with their petulant styles 
On every stage; and I at last unwilling, 

Blit weary, I confess, of so muc]) trouble. 

Thought I would try if shaino could win upon ’em; 

And therefore chose Augustus Cmsnr’s times. 

When wit and arts wore at their height in Rome; 

To show tliat Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great mastcr>spirits, did not want 
Detractors then or practisers against them. 

Th% design was wc)l conceived and vigorously exe¬ 
cuted ; for Jonson felt at home among the poets of the 
Roman Court, and never trod more surely than when 
following the steps of some illustrious predecessor whom 
he venerated. The play has three strains of iifterest 
skilfully intertwined. The one consists of the 'romance 
of Ovid’s life, his obstinate pursuit of poetry, his love 
for Julih, and his banishment firom Rome. Theseoondin 
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trodaces ns to the ftshionable society of the capital, whm 
Gallos, TtboUus, Propertius, Ovid, and their mistresses 
enjoy the sweets of culture and flirtation. Into fchi« 
circle Crispinoa intrudes—an object for mirth, a magpie 
among singing birds. The thii^, which forms the 
of the txnmedy in its satiric aspect, develops the con- 
spirtu^ offrispinus and Demetrius against Horace, uid 
his arraig^nment of them before the Court of Augustus, 
Viigil, and the Roman wits in conclave. It is wj^h the 
last of these three motives that wo ore at present con* 
cemed. 

Crispinus, in whonit Marston stands manifest, is a 
bad poet, using the most hideous jargon, and striving 
by all manner of disgraceful means to be received 
among the great. The liveliest scene of the play is one 
wHlch Jooson has closely imitated from Horace. Wo find 
the lyrist in his favourite haunt upon tho Via Hncro, plan* 
ningan.odeto Meccenas. Crispinus sidles up to him, 
wearies him with importunity, and sticks like a burr 
in spite of broo^ hints and palpable insults. At lost 
Horace is relieved by bailiffs, wlio arrt’st tho poetaster 
for debt. Meanwhile the key-note to tho character of 
Marston has been struck. Demetrius is described by o 
player in wqrds wjiich were but too applicable to the 
needy author of ‘ The Honest Whore.’ * His doublet’s 
a flttle decayed; he is otherwise a veiy simple, honest 
fellow, sir, one Demetrtus, u dresser of plays about the 
town he^; we have hired him to abuse Horace, and 
bring ^im in, in a play, with all liis gallants.* These 
ore the pair whom Horace arraigns before Caesar on the 
charge *of * taxing him falsely qf self-love, arrogam^, 
impudence, railing, and filching by translation.’* 
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Augusjtas is discovered seated on his throne. Aronnd 
him are grouped Mecmnas, Gallas, Tibullus, and Horace. 
Ovid has been banished to the Eusine, and his seat is 
empty. Virgil is momently expected from Campania. 
While waiting for him, the prince and his Court discuss 
the lofty place of poetry in a well-ordered State. Cmsar 
pronounces poetry to be— '* 

Of all tho faculties of earth 
* The most abstract and perfect; if she be 
True-born and nursed with all the sciences. 

Bhe can so mould Borne and her monuments 
Within the liquid marble of h«r lines, 

That they shall stand fresh and miraculous, 

Kvon when they mix with innovating dust; 

In her sweet streams shall our brave Roman spirits 
Chase and swim after death, with their choice deeds 
bhining on their white shoulders. 

At length a messenger arrives, and says that Virgil 
is nt hand. Cmsar turns to the ^ets at his bide, and 
asks their opinion of * Rome’s honour.’ Horace, Tibul¬ 
lus, and Callus give their verdict in well-weighed pas¬ 
sages of eulogy. It is probable thot by Virgil Jonson 
intended some dramatic {xtot of his day; and, on the 
whole, his description suits none better than Shake¬ 
speare. 

At*this point Vir^l enters, takes the ch&r set ,for 
him at Cmsar’s right hand, and begins to read from his 
fourth iEneid, a irart of which' Jonson has translated 
in the stiff and literal manner he affected. He Ijas not 
gone for before ‘ Crispinus and Demetrius, attended by 
the braggadocio Captain Tucca, are ushered in witii 
libels it>pon Horace. One of these is a striking parody 
of (Marston’s satire, the oth^r a piece of jinsrlinir 
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doggerel. The Augustan poets form a court, and acquit 
Hmaoe triumphantly of the charges brought against 
him. Dem^rius is forced to confess that he was only 
enTions of the greater poet’s fame and better company. 
Crispinus has a dose of holloboru administered, wliicli 
makes*him vomit up his crude and stilted phrases. 
The passage, humiliating enough to Marston, has a 
certain Rabelaisian humour. Wo are sporetl none of 
the disgusting details of sickness, and the ugly-^und* 
ing words come up with comic clenches. The curious 
thing, however, is that many words which Joiisou inado 
his detractor spue forth, such as * retrognule, rc^ciprocal, 
defunct, spurious, clumsy, strenuous,’ ait^ now iti common 
use; while he himself employed ccjually cacophonous 
and now quite obsolete expressions. ‘Tartarous, n*- 
percussive, arride, salt (from snlttm, a leap), copy (from 
eopia, abundance),’ for example, have well>uigh perished 
with the breath that ^uttered them. 

The * Poetaster ’ failed to extinguish Marston and 
Dekker. In tha same year, IGOl, they untrussed their 
censor in * Satiromastix.’ But it brought a hornets’ 
nest about the poet’s ears. Lawyers took umbrage at 
what Ovid said about them, and threatened Jonson with 
an action. . Soldi\jrs fancied that Tucca’s buffooneries 
were m4hnt to insult their dignity. I’laygoers and 
playwrights, already ridiculed by Jonson in preceding 
comedies, raised a shriek at the still more savage 
onsla^gj^t of this drama. Finally, the whole profession 
of a(^^ and stage>manager8 felt themselves ihortally 
wounded the loathsome caricature of Histrio (Men- 
8 lowe),*and the parody of pli^'ors in the declamation 
of Tucca’s two pages^ Jonson found it noccssaiy to 
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defend himself in an Apology, which, however, under 
his touch became a new declaration of war. Assuming 
the person of Horace, he had sought to pose as a long^ 
suffering man, not easily moved to wrath, merciful to 
his foes, indulgent to the foibles of the weak, capable 
of speaking the truth without flattery to soveteigns, 
dealing full measure of praise to his literary peers, and 
finally ‘ the worst accuser under heaven.’ He now at¬ 
tempt^ to vindicate his style of satire:— 

I never writ that piece 
More innocent or empty of offence. 

Home salt it hod, but neither tooth nor gall. 

I UHCcl no name. My boohs havo still been taught 
To spare the persons and to speak the vices. 

The lawyers he pacified with compliments. To the 
soldiers he repeated lines from an epigram which he 
had WTitten:— 

I swear by your true friend, my rouse, I lovo 
Your great profession, which 1 oncS did prove; 

And did not shame it with my actions then, 

Ko more than I dare now do with roy pcS. 

The players were assured that ho had been discri¬ 
minating in his satire of their least worthy members. 
The poets were threatened tvith what ho could do if he 
chose 

They know 1 dare 

To spurn or bafllo them; or E(]uir( their eyes 
With ink or urine; or 1 could do worse, * 

Armed with Archilochus’ fury, write lambics, 

Stiould make the desperate lashers hang themselves; 

Khlme them to death, as they do Irish rats 
In drumming tones. 

For**a BO*called * A.pologetical Biologue,’ this and 
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three dozen or so more lines of equally vitriolic railing 
was pretty good. The invective ended:— • 

But I leave the monsters 
To their own fate. And, since the Comio Muse 
Hath proved so ominous to mo, I will try 
If Tia^y have a more kind aspect. 

Jonson kcf))t this resolution, and produced no comedy 
ag^in until 1605. 

Meanwhile, in order to conclude the history «f this 
literary squabble, we are surprised to find Ikfarston con¬ 
tributing at the end of 1601, together with Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare, to the ‘ Pliocnix and tho 
Turtle.’ The last word Jonson had spoken on him was 
that ho was:— 

Improbior satiram setibente cinnedo. 

• 

In 1604 he dedicated his revised comedy, ‘ Tho Mal¬ 
content^ to Jonson in a stately Latin inscription; and • 
early in 1605, when Ifb and Chapman were thrown into 
prison for soine ^reflections on the Scots in * Eastward 
Ho,’ Jonson joined them. Tho incuhtnt is so curious 
that it shall here bt^ rclatiul in Jenson’s own words to 
Drummond, although its insertion breaks the proper 
chronological narration of his life. ‘ Ho was delated 
by Sir James Murray to the king for writing soigething 
a^inst the Scots in a play called “ Eastward llo,” and 
voluntarily imprisoned Jiimself with Chapman and Mar- 
Bton, who hod written it amongst them. The raport 
was ttfa^they. should then have had their cars cut and 
noses. !&iter their delivery he banqueted all his friends; 
there was Camden, Seldcn, and others; at the midst of 
the feast his old mother drank to him, and shei^ hidi a 
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paper which she hod (if the sentence had taken execution) 
to have m&ed in the prison among his drink, which was 
fall of lusty strong poison, and that she was no churl, 
she told, she intended first to have drunk of it herself.* 

I have occupied too much time, perhaps, with the 
history of Jonson’s literary disputes. It h^, hdwever, 
much importance for mo in the attempt to*bring his 
character before my readers, and to show in what pro- 
X)ortio{}s he combined a lofty ideal of his calling as a 
poet with overweening arrogance and an ill-habit of 
satirising individuals. The essential nobleness of the 
man is evidenced by the tale, j^st transcribed, of his 
voluntary imprisonment; and in course of time he 
seems to have been universally accepted, with all his 
faults of crustiness and self-conceit, on the solid ground 
of sterling merits. At any rate, there is no doubt that 
ho soon became literary dictator and leader of jovial 
' society in London. Here he ruled an undisputed and 
beloved monarch of the wits. * 

lloturning from this excursion to thq, facts of Jonson’s 
biography, I may conclude the present chapter by sum¬ 
marising the most im|)ortant events between the years 
1001 and 1610. It is probable tliat during the first 
five of these years Jonson was living with Lord Aubigny, 
planning now forms of ^dramatic art and prosecuting his 
studies in the classics. To this epoch we may refer his 
translation of the ‘ Ars Poeticay’ which still survives; 
and his elaborate commentary, which perished in the 
burning of his books. He finally broke with the Ad¬ 
miral’s Men and joined the King’s Company in 1602. 
Next year, his first tragedy, * Sejanus,* was put upon 
the stage. Shakespeare oct^ in it; and tradition holds 

f’ 
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that Shakespeare enriched the acting copy the play 
with passages from his own pen. When Jonson had it 
printed in 1604, he g^ve the following warning to the 
reader in a preface: * This book in all numbers is not 
the save with that which was acted on the public stage; 
wherein second pen had good share; in place of which 
I have rather chosen to put weaker and no doubt less 
pleasing of mine own than to defraud so happy a genius 
of his right by my loathed usurpation.’ 'riiose who 
would fain believe that Shakespeare collaborated with 
Jonson in the stage-cppy may find some confirmation 
of their opinion in the phrase ‘ so happy a genius.’ 
What most struck contemporaries in Shakcsiioaro siM'ins 
to have been his felicity. Webster, for example, con¬ 
trasts ‘ the right happy and copious industry of ^Master 
Shakespeare’ with ‘the laboured and understanding 
works of Master Jonson.’ Ib^ywood in his ‘ Hierarchy 
of Angels ’ couples them together in four lines:— 

Mellidnous Shakespeare, wlioso enchant insr iiuill 

ComniandM mirth or passion, was i)ut Will; 

And famous Jonson, thouKli his leamcMl pun 

Be dipped in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

In ‘ Sejanus,’ as wo have it, there is plenty of Ikm’s 
labour, l^nting, afld understanding. Will’s right happy 
v<in of mellifluous enchantmenf, if it ever existed there, 
has perhaps been loat,^throogli the chit;f author’s mas¬ 
culine resolvS to claim no man’s honours by loathed 
usnrjftt^n. The tragedy brought him into trouble. 
He hal beaten one of Lord Northampton’s servants; 
and that nobleman, taking up his lacquey’s quarrel, 
called Jonson before the Coun<41 to answer fo» treason 
and popery. Hiis in^ctment must have been r|ther 
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captions than reallj malicions; for Jonson does not 
e»em to have been serionsly compromised. He stuck 
to his religion, however, until 1610; when he abjured 
popery, and reconciled himself with true toper’s zeal (as 
we have seen) to the reformed Church of England. 

The accession of James I. to the Englisl^ throne in 
1603 opened new spheres of patronage and fresh fields 
of literary activity for Jonson. I shall show, in another 
chapt^, when I come to treat more closely of his social 
life, that he had already made friends with members of 
the aristocracy. This is apparent in the controvert 
with Marston and Dekker, both of whom ore repre¬ 
sented as jealous of his noble acquaintances. He also 
occupied a distinguished place in the higher Bohemian 
company of the capital. On these foundations he ^/as 
able to build up close relations with the Court, and to 
cement them by James’s and the Queen’s partiality for 
theatrical enteitainments. The i:>criod of his masques 
and of his laureateship now opens. On June 25, 1603, 
we find him presenting ‘ The Satyr ’ at Althorpe before 
the Queen and Prince Heniy- On August 1 he dedi¬ 
cated * Pancharis ’ to James. On March 15, 1604, he 
collaborated with his old foe Dekker in the ‘Enter¬ 
tainment,’ presented to the King bn passing to his 
Coronation. On March 19 he wrote a panegyric upon 
the King’s reception of the Ihonses. On May 1 he 
showed ‘ The Pirates ’ to their Majesties at Sir William 
Cornwallis’s residence in Highgate. On Twelft^L Night 
of that year the Queen’s masque of * Blackness, written 
by Jonson and put upon the stage by Inigo Jones, was 
peribnxAd at Whitehall. These dates suffice to prove 
with what ener;^ Jonson cast Limself into the special 
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o£Bce of Court poet. He had tried the publi^; obtained 
a sadden and a singular success. His own presumption 
changed that success into one of scandal rather 
esteem. From the comic stage he flung off in disdainful 
““g®*** yooed tragedy, and reaped somewhat arid laureb 
in that fleld. But the man, meanwhile, had gained the 
sympathy of England’s gentlefolk; and when James 
came, a splendid opportunity for the display of his 
learned genius was afforded him, of which he not 
slack to avail himself. 

This while, howevpr, Jonson did not neglect the 
public stage. I will here omit to nioution the masques 
and entertainments he provided with untiring pen for 
courtly weddings, royal receptions, and Wliitehall fes¬ 
tivals. The nstue of them is legion; and in their proper 
place they shall be reckoned. But the great work, the 
work by which his fame must live, was still in these 
years given to the people. In 100.5 ‘Volpone' was 
acted at the Globe. In 1609 ‘ The Silent Woman ’ was 
performed by thd Children of her Majesty’s Hovels. In 
1610 * The Alchemist ’ was put upon the stage by the 
icing’s Men. In 1011 ‘Catiline’ was acted by the 
same company. In 1014 ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ of nil 
Jonson’s j>lay8 the^ most genial and most true to his 
Lqudon cradle, was presented Ijy the Ijady Klisaboth's 
Men at the Hope Theqtre. In 1010 ‘The Devil is an 
Ass,’ one of hhi declining comedies, saw the light under 
the a^s^ces of the King’s Men. 

For niose who have studied our dramatic literature, 
the meje recital of titles and dates in the foregoing 
paragraph have a grave importdhoe. They shew that 
the enduring work of* Jonson, his master^work, «wm 
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finished between 1605 and 1614. The decadence is 
already visible in 1616. This is the year which I have 
chosen as the term of the second period in his bio¬ 
graphy. It only remains for me now to gather up two 
fragments from the annals of his life in thu short 
section. The first to mention is his preparation of a 
folio edition of his works, which bears the dale of 1616. 
More carefnl than Shakespeare, possibly because he 
stood apart from trade-transactions in the theatres, he 
planned a prtma ediiio of all the things which he judged 
life-worthy from his pen, and gave it to the world in 
that year. The second point to notice is that he was 
sent in 1612, or 1613, by Sir W. Raleigh as governor 
to his son, into France. Jonson worked for Raleigh 
in the capacity of secretary when Raleigh was penn^g 
his ‘ History of the World ’ in the Tower. While con¬ 
versing with Drummond at Hawthomden, Jonson gave 
a hint of the services which he^and others had paid 
to that great compilation. * The best wits of England 
were employed for making his History*. Ben, himself, 
had written a piece to him of the Punic war, which he 
altered and set in his book.’ Be this as it may, Raleigh 
conceived so high a notion of Jonson as a man that he 
sent him to Franco writh his heir in the quality of tutor. 
Of tha^journey Jonson* thought fit to confided Drujn- 
mond certain comic details, which cannot here be 
omitted. ‘ This youth (young Raleigh) being knavishly 
inclined, among other pastimes, caused him Jao be 
drunken and dead drunk, so that he knew n^t where 
he was; thereafter laid him on a car, which he made 
to be ^^wn by pioneers through the streets, at every 
corner showing his governor s^tched out, and idling 
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them, that was a more lively image of the Cmcifix than 
any tiiey had: at which sport young Raleigh’s mother 
delighted much (saying, his father young was so in> 
dined), though the Father abhorred it.’ Pardon must, 
peradventure, bo craved for introducing this unseemly 
picture of Bon Jonson and bis pupil, the lad Raleigh, in 
the streets *of Paris. Yet it gives so vivid a notion of 
Englishmen as they then were, and of Englishmen as 
they now are (muhUiii muiatidU) in foreign parts, that I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of the quotation. I 
feel that it will not hurt Jonson; for the next two 
chapters shall display lum in the very blaze of glory 
os a dramatist whom no coutemixirary touched in his 
own lino of art. 
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CHAPTER III. 

joxson’s dbamatic style. 

Those wlio have raade a special study of Ben Jonson 
will a^c, I think, in judging tlmt Iiis famo must 
ultimately rest uijon four comedies—‘ Volpone,’ ‘ The 
Alchemist,’ ‘The Silent Woman,’ and ‘Bartholomew 
Fair.’ If a fifth bo added to this nnmlxjr, they will 
unanimously vote for ‘Every Man in his Humpur.’ 
Should such critics differ, tho points at issue will 
probably concern tho order of these plays in merit, and 
tho question whether ‘ Every Jkm in liis Ililmour ’ is 
not superior to ‘ 'fho Silent Woman.’ At tho point wo 
have reached in Jonsons biography, 5 propose to jMiuse' 
and analyse these four plays in detail. This appears to 
me the bc.st way of introducing Jonson in his character 
of playwright to the modern public; even tliough tho 
minute dissection of comedies and the criticism of 
characters must involve of necessity some tedious £)as- 
sages. But before proceeding to examine tho plays 
themselves in chronological order, I shall preface thip 
inquiry with remarks on Jonson’s stylo in gencwal. 

When our autlior in his ‘ Poetaster ’ maiie Dekkcr 
twit him with Ixung ‘a mere sponge, notjiing but 
hsmonrs and obser\nition,’ when Morston in the same 
pl^y taxed him fur ‘ filchings by translation,’ Jonson 
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strack tho kej-note of liis own dramatic stylo. What 
first strikes us in studying ono of his plays is the 
extraordinary combination of accurately imitated man¬ 
ners with voluminous emditiun. The common people 
of I'lliznbrtlian London, fn*quentora of tin* aisles of St. 
Paul's, dtiny|ers about the theatres, haunters of taverns 
and worse places of amusement, sliur]X!ra and their 
dupes, actors and tl«*ir enmies, bad iwta and cowardly 
captains, country g(*ntlemcii and Puritans from Amshir- 
dam, vulgar city knights, poor squin's, sis'ndthrift 
heirs, madams who wens acn*s in |K)unced v«*lvet on 
their backs, inisc-rly old men, jwdlurs, btair-leatlers, 
water-carriers, 'J’bames w’atemien, all tin- motb'y crowd 
of street and fair and market-])lace and river, jostle 
togertior, each with well-seized ]x*euliarities, like the 
puppets of a )narionettc show. 'J'lio fund of humours is 
inexhaustible; tin* obseiTalion with which they have 
l)cen caught and made*fit subjects for the comic muso 
is pmetrsitive. Hut they are set for us in a quaint 
Tramework of elalwrato learning. All the classicH have 
been ransiwked to ]X)int their fiiibles and exhibit their 
absurdities. Tho litemtun* of the lleiiaissance, Kras- 
muH and Kalxilais, the literatun* of tho Middle Ages, 
lx>oks on sij^jjrt^and hfmting, Iwoki^on alchemy, books on 
natuval histoiy, lxM)ks on llosicriiciun mysticism, furnish 
unexpected illustrations of tho coininonest, most vulgar 
incidents. Beneath tho cumbersome panoply of close 
translatifip^from Greek and I.4itin authors, ponderous 
quotations Wd Inrbarons jargon out of dusty libraries, 
these puppets of the moment skip and jump and play 
their pranks with strange mechanic nimbleness. *ThtB 
combination of tho pithi8st realism with,encyclopa9dic 
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erudition is the first thing to notice ahout Jonson; uid 
for modem readers it forms a serious obstacle to the 
enjoyment of his art. We have to Icara, os it were, a 
now language before wo can enter into the spirit of his 
comedy. ^ 

It has been well said that his dramas are like solidly 
built houses from wliich the scaffolding has not been 
removed. We recognise the skill of their construction 
and'the substantial strength of the edifice; but we 
never fail to bo too conscious of the means employed 
for a desired result. Admiralty os the plots of his ^st 
pieces are put together, so admirably that they have 
wrung enthusiastic applause from brother craftsmen, 
yet they strike us as Titanic timber-work. Jonson 
piqued himself on making his own plots, not dnamo- 
tising a novel or a history, as was the fashion of that day. 
Consequently, his plays are all of one piece : the whole 
and the parts of each bes^xiivk the man frbm whoso 
strong brain they issued. Without predecessor and 
without legitimate successor, ho stahds alone, colossal,' 
iron-jointed, the Behemoth of the drama. 

Jonson’s stylo is vigorous, robustly English, rarely 
condescending to the graces of melodious diction. Yet 
wheiv wo analyse his language, Vo shall ^find that it 
is frequently a cento of translations from the claesics. 
This wholesale and indiscriminate translation is 
managed with admirable freedom. held the prose 
writers and pcxits of antiquity in solution in Id^pacious 
memory, lie did not need to dovetail or weld his 
borrowings into one another; but rather, haying fused 
thenf in his own mind, poured them plastically forth 
ittto the mi^uld of thought Therefore, unless we 
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happen to recognise the originals on whom he has beeu 
drawing, we shall fancy that he is speaking from his 
own stores. This kind of looting from classical trea* 
suries of wit and wisdom was accounted no robbeiy 
in that age; and Jonson’s jianegyrists praised him as 
s conqueror who spoiled the empires of the jmst like 
Alexander.* ‘The greatest man of the last age, Ben 
Jonson,' says Dryden, ‘ was willing to give placti to the 
classics in all things; ho was not only a ]iroQ*s8ed 
imitator of Horace, but a learned plagiary of all tho 
others; you track him everywhere in their snow. If 
Horace, Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, and Juvenal 
had their own from him, there are few serious thoughts 
which are new in him. But he has done his robberies 
so openly, that one may see he fears jiot to Ixj taxed by 
any law. He invades anthors like a monarch; and what 
would be theft in other poets is only victory in him.’ ‘ 
Anotlier general Qpint to notion is that, though a 
careful observer and minute recorder, Jonson rarely 
• touched more than tho outside of chnract<‘r. Not pene¬ 
trating with the clairvoyance of imagination into tho 
groundwork of personality, but constructing individuals 
from what appears of them upon the surface, he was too 
apt to preseivt one ^^laring quality to tho exclusion of 
allpthers.* Thus his men and w^men are tho iAcarna- 
tions of abstract properties rather than living human 
beings. We obtain a*clear conception of them, and 
rememiiea each apart from his neighbour. But tho 
rigpd maintenance of their master-passion, tho strict 
definition of their leading humour, gives them on air nC 
mechanism. In this respect the fiseblest of the r^antio 
■ Uolone^ Ptoub Workftf Drydtn, vol. lii. pp. 81,103. 
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dramatists excelled him. While Jonson made masks, 
the despised Dekker and Heywood created souls. Their 
persons move before us with the reality of life; we 
become familiar with them as entire men and women. 

The critical distinction here indicated is so im¬ 
portant in ibs bearings on Jonson’s relation to the drama 
of his day that I must take leave to enlarge on it. 
The comedy of character and manners, which was 
derived from antique models, brought types ratlier than 
individuals into play. Its dramatis personcB were the 
jealous man, the avaricious man, the misanthrope, the 
wanton woman; who are always jealous, always avari¬ 
cious, always misanthropical, always wanton, llomantio 
art, whether tragic or comic, tho English art which 
rebelled against classical procedoiit and gave Shakespeare 
to the world, has never pursued this course. It aims 
at the creation of personalities, in whom such qualities, 
though predominant and d(>torminative of tho dramatic 
action, shall yet bo blended with^a multiplicity of other 
moral motives, os they usually are in life. W^e find this , 
tendency even in tho allegories of tho Moral Plays, 
where men like Hick Scorner, women like Delilah, 
speedily supplant the jxjrsonified abstractions of Juventus 
or Abominable Living. When thq romantic style ob¬ 
tained* its victory in England, tho licences of time and 
place involved in the dramatisation of a novel favoured 
this truer and more vital charaCter-drawing. It enabled 
great artists to exhibit the development of a quality 
which shall tyrannise over the whole nature of the man. 
In Othello we witness the growth of jealousy, in 
Macbeth the growth of ambition, in Timon thb grovrth 
of’mi&nthropy, in Coriolanus the growth of pride, in 
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Antony tho growth of amorous dotage, to such a degree 
of predominance that tltcir destinies are irretrievably 
determined by the mastery which one moral element 
has gained over the whole complex of their nature. To 
use German phrases, the romantic sphere of art is dag 
WcrdetiSey not dm lientimmfe: character in process of 
formation, ^ot fixetl types. It is just here that Jouson 
diverged most radically from tho spirit of tho Kuglish 
drama in his age. ll<i starts with charactci^ set, 
formed, fully defined; a master jinssion in complete 
empire; tho man absorlK'd in his specific humour. Tliis 
ho unfolds with inexhaustible variety and brilliant wit 
before our eyes. He creates os nuiny situations and 
occasions as ho can for its display. Hut it never alters. 
The strict logic of his powerful understanding, his grasp 
of common circumstnnc(', thl^ immense n*sources of his 
thought and lang\mge, enabled him to Hash rays of 
light om each fact*t of the chosen humour. Yet wo 
always know what to exixjct in ev«*ry I’tmceivablc situa- 
• tion where his porsons shall be*, phiced. Asper is sure 
to utter a censure; jMacileiite, a re(h*ction on the un¬ 
merited good fortune of his neighbours; Sir Kpicuro 
Mammon disappoints us if ho opens his mouth without 
indulging in|iomo gprgcons dream of far-fctcln*d luxury, 
or some vast speculation on his^foturo wealtli; ddoroso 
must always shut his ears from nc»is«*, and bawl out for 
tranquillity. All the ^'rsons of Jonson's comedies are 
thus lyc^ masqueraders, with whom it is a point of 
honour to maintain a certain assumed character; and 
the index to their maker s notion of their duties may bo 
aptly studied in his list of persqus prefixed toj Every 
Man out of hU Humour.’ I have already remariced 
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that the romantic licence as to time and place favonred 
the .Shakespearian grasp of character in erolntion. 
Macbeth conld not grow from a bluff general into a 
world-wearied tyrant, Timon from a generous spend¬ 
thrift into a cynical man-hater, Antony from a bold 
politician into a woman’s plaything, in a single day. 
Given but twenty-four hours for the dramWc action, 
and fixed types of character, which do not grow, but 
are analysed, become inevitable. Now Jonson was so 
far a classic by culture and instinct that he adhered to 
the unities; and c^edy, in which he principally dealt, 
has ever observed ihem. His* mechanical handling of 
character belonged, therefore, in a measure to his ideal 
of art. Still this consideration will not sufiSce to 
excuse him altogether. He foils in so for as he doe^not 
analyse the type presented, as Molifire does, but is con¬ 
tented with displaying and illustrating its outer form. 

It is possible that the woodeiyiess which fatigues the 
reader of all but Jonson’s five l^st comedies may not 
have struck spectators of the same plays on the stage. 
Perpetual movement, bright costume, and the vivacity 
of actors can touch a stiff mechanic thing with liveliness. 
None of Jonson’s pieces suffer from deficiency of bnsineeis; 
and his personages are so sharply defined that they offer 
opporttinities to able ’players. Hegarded as Ibrms tq be 
filled with the actor’s own breath of life and individuality, 
even these mechanic puppets m’ay have moved mirth. 

Lest I should overstate the case againct oJonson 
for mechanical hardness of delineation, I ought to re¬ 
mark that this defect is closely allied to one of his 
chief gualitiM. No playwright of that age, if we 
Shakespeare, hod so eminent a power of chano- 
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terisation. TJhe truth of this will be apparent in the 
next chapter, where I propose to examine his four 
greatest comedies. It is mainly in the minor person¬ 
ages of his drama that the author's method tends to 
rigidity. We are too much aware of his intention, 
and of the means he uses to attain certain efibcts. 
To borrt^ a phrase from painting, there is a want of 
atmosphere in his elaboroted pictures. And here, since 
no better opportunity will present itself, I majaintro- 
duce what I have to say about his two tragedies, ‘ the 
flat sanity and smoke-dried sobijiBty ’ of which have 
been alluded to byTklr. Swinburne. ‘Sejanns’ and 
‘ Catiline ’ are Homan history done into robust blank 
verse—Tacitus, Cicero, and Sallust not always bettered 
by. translation. Coleridge wiBhi*<l that wo had more of 
these ponderous studies. He must surely have forgotten 
the tedium of the minor characters; the long solilo¬ 
quies;* the intermiry^ble orations; tho heavy chorus(>8 
in Seneca’s manner. And yet theso plays are distin¬ 
guished by twd eminent qualities: sustained dignity 
of language, and trenchant character-drawing. In 
‘ Sejanus,’ both Tiberius and his favourite are portrayed 
with masterly force. A tyrant advancing to his ends 
by dissimulation, rand a vulgar upstart railing down 
upon his head the vengeance Sf the gods byhrrogant 
self-confidence, could not be more vigorously contrasted, 
The moral atmosphere of imperial Home, clogged with 
suspision and heavy with dread, as 

when Jovo 

Will o’er some high-viced citf hong bU polMn 
* In the sick air, 

weighs np(m us while .we thr^ the laboriously dere 
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loped intricacies of the plot. That ‘ Sejanus ’ could not 
have been a good acting play is certain; and the same 
may be said about ‘ Catiline/ which its author pre¬ 
ferred, and I think rightly. This tragedy well repays 
careful perusal, however. It compels our interest and 
our admiration by its rugged Roman strengtli. The 
first act, which is wholly devoted to the cofispirators, 
might be quoted as a magnificent study in the sombre 
manngir of a literary Salvator Rosa. Wily and plausible 
Catiline sets off the vain and superstitious Lentulus; 
vehement Cothegus, blinded by his blood-lust, finds a 
foil in the twice-dyed traitor Curius; cautious Caesar 
presents a striking contrast to lukewarm, egotistical 
Antonius. Cicero, always over-voluble of speech, yet 
dignified by patriotism and rendered amiable by a kind 
of personal grace, shines with benign radiance by 
the side of downright, hot-headed Cato, and vindic¬ 
tive Catulus. The two female characters are *00 less 
oHcctively presented. Fulvia, a voluptuous Roman 
wanton of Messalina’stype; Sempronia^ who dabbles in 
politics, reads Greek, and thinks herself the match of 
Cicero in eloquence, of Caesar in stateciuft. Both are 
treacherous: Sempronia to the State, Fulvia to the con¬ 
spiracy. From these two tragedies^ passages of great 
poetic bbauty, noble imitges, and weighty maxbns mi^ht 
be culled. Jonson made no idle boast when he called 
attention to his ‘ height of elocution ’ and to the * full¬ 
ness and frequency of sentence/ in which, with Hfilton, 
he recognised ‘ the offices of a tragic writer.’ 

When we inquire into the causes which breed satiety 
in ^he iij^aders of Jonaea's plays, we shall findf that a 
fatal inability to stop at the right moment is a prind- 
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pal. He never knew when his audience might fairiy 
be supposed to have enough of the substantial diet set 
before them; but went on lieaping period on period, 
and turning a brace of tlioughts in a score of fashions. 
Whether the character on which he is engaged bo 
Horacd or Tucca matters little. Ho employs the same 
labour in»developing his protagonists and his supewnu- 
merarios. Nor does he spare rhetoric when dealing with 
repulsive themes. It has, therefore, well lx‘en ^jjiid of 
him that ‘ his teuaciousness of w'lmt is grand and lofty 
is more praiseworthy than his delight in what is low 
and disagreeable.’ 1 Juf we have no right to assi'rt t hat ho 
took pleasure in the vulgar for its own sake. If ho had 
that on hand, ho worked it out as fully us tho nobler 
elements of art. All tho authors of the Knglisli llenuis* 
sanco erred on tho side of redundancy. Hut while 
Shakesi)earo and FlctcluT wore carri<*d away by u lu.xu- 
riant fancy, Jonson y ielded to ])rodigiou.s memory and 
a scholar's conscientiousness. He tolls us tluit lu< wroUs 
in prose first, and then vorsiiiod. This probably accounts 
for the long-winded paragraphs <»r frigidly ox{)anded 
oratory which surfeit our attention. Liko a mole, iw 
it has been well put, he burrowed into his material, 
and threw uj> the ^il uj)on tho surface. If, then, ho 
chanced an ricli and gemwous va>ins, his readera*]iad tho 
benefit; no substance is more marrowy or charged with 
mental stuff. ,If not, hb still jx-rfonned the delver'a toil, 
turning ^he lost clod of a clayey earth with satisfaction 
to himself.' 

I have touched upon his vast and indiscriminate 

' For example, tbo iatcrlmle of th<Fparasites, and the soone of 
the moontebank, in * Volpot|p.’ 
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learning. In the employment of this he neglected 
the Greek rale of ‘ Nothing overmuch,’ no less than in 
his rhetorical expansion of given themes. We gasp 
astounded at the wealth of erudition he possessed. 
Not only the choicer authors of antiquity, on whom a 
humanistic education is built up; but the sophists, 
compilers, grammarians, and historical epitomfsts of the 
decadence—men like Athenacus, Libonius, Philostratns, 
the writers of Augustan histories, scholiasts, Strabo, 
Photins—obey his bidding. The fragments of Greek 
tragic and comic ]X}ets, then em^dded in the prose of 
obscure essayists; the fragments of Knnius and Luci- 
lius; the fragments of yEolic lyrists and Ionian sages; 
the fragments of Roman inscriptions, imperfectly distri¬ 
buted through treatises of dull Italian scholars: all bed 
been appropriated by his indefatigable industry. Not a 
jot or tittle of this curious learning docs he spare us in 
his comedies. The same is true qj' oven more recondite 
subjects. Subtle delivers exact lectures upon alchemy. 
The ‘ Masque of Queens ’ supplies an •encyclopsodia of 
witchcraft. The foresters of masque and pastoral ex¬ 
pound venery. In one laborious scene he teaches the 
science of cosmetics; in another the mysteries of the 
llosicrucian order. lie cannot call upon Arcadian 
nymphs to scatter flowers without reciting*a list,of 
twenty-seven species, in which the pride of Elizabethan 
horticultnn) seems to be epitomised. This determination 
to bo exhaustive belonged to some essentiallywicientific 
quality of Jonson’s mind. Order, classification, rule, 
measure, governed his conception of the literary builder’s 
art) and he was not satisfied unless he had accumulated 
on ^h given point the whole mass of its learning; yet 
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his robust shoulders were scarcely burdened with the 
weight they bore. Like Atlas, ho sup]x>rted a world 
of knowledge. But, all the while, he moved beneath 
that load with no more effort than warH.'lephants who 
cany garrisons upon their bocks. It is the mark of 
insolently virile intellects to sustain the bulk of erudU 
tion with*facility, and to sport Ixmeath a cainers puck 
in wantonness. Loi'd ]Macaiduy, in his cuin{)amtively 
smaller way, came near to Jonsoii; but no one who has 
not read and re-read ‘ Volix>no ’ or ‘ The Alchemist ’ Inw 
formed a true conception of eleplmntino sprightlinoss. 

Jonson paid the penalty of theses extraordinary 
qualities. It follows from what I have said of his work 
that ho put nothing into his plays which ])titicut criticism 
m«.y not extract: the wand of the enchanter has not 
passed over them. There is no music which wo hear but 
shall not capture; no aerial hues that elude description; 
no ‘ scent of violets l^ddcn in the grass ’; no ‘ light that 
never was on sea or land'; no ‘casements o]X'ning on 
the foam of perflous seas in faery lands forlorn.’ These 
higher gifts of poetry, with which Hhakesiieim;— 
‘nature’s child’—was so richly endowed, are almost 
absolutely wanting in Ben Jonson. Perhaps the names 
of Earine and Aeglamour in the ‘ Sad Shepherd,’ and a 
fgw of tfiis shepherd’s speeches, have just a touch of tho 
enchantment. On its rare occurrence in Jenson’s 
mosques and lyrics I shall dwell when ray argument 
brings Ae to that part of tho inquiry. 

In Jonson’s qualities of stylo we discern tho same 
robust.virtues and the same liinitations. For his prose 
1 must confess a deep and reverent partiality.* Its 
massive periods are nvmldcd with a force anticiiiating 
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Milton at his best; and at times he sparkles into 
epigrams and fiery fits of passion, emitted in single 
sentences, beyond which it were impossible for onr 
speech to travel. His blank verse is always manly, 
always individual;—>unlike that of any of his contempo¬ 
raries;—but grace, subtlety, emotion, suggestiveness, 
are wanting, sacrificed to scholarly solidity and even 
strength. I cannot but think that it suffered greatly 
from tlio poet’s habit of converting prose into verse, 
whereby the thews of pixise were wasted on a tolemblo 
mediocrity of metro. It never fiills very low; but it 
rarely rises to imaginative or impassioned heights. It 
is rough-hewn with the sinews of a Cyclops; but no 
Praxitelean finish Ims been bt'stowcd u]K)n tliis brawny 
chisel-w'ork; no Ariel of the spirit has blown the port’s 
feeling into the fine stuff of thought, to float and shine 
with |iermanont or jmssing iridescence: such exquisite 
tenuity of verso, in short, ns wo rejoice in when wo find 
it in the work of men like Fletcher or like humble 
Dekker. It wants lightness and tho elfnriu of chance. 
Indeed, when >vo compare Ben Jonson’s blank verso 
style with that of the least of his contemporaries, w’c 
seem to Ixj contemplating a sound substantial edifice 
of tho Palladian manner—tho front' of Whitehall for 
example. Whereas Massinger reminds us of the ir- 
tricocies of Sansovino, Shakespeare of Gotliic aisles or 
licavon’s cathedral, Fletcher of the sylvan* architecture 
of wild green-woods. Ford of glittering CdHdlhian 
colonnades, Webster of vaulted crypts, Heywood of 
homely manor-houses on our English country-side, 
Marlowa of masoned cibuds, and Marston, in his better 
moments, of the frogmentaiy vigour of a lionum min. 
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Jonson’s art of translation, so highly prized by him, 
80 envied by his rivals, was of a like texture; &bric, 
not of fancy or imagination, but of understanding. It 
would be easy to cite examples. Hiey may be called in 
both h^ tragedies by handfuls; but I would not call 
him to the bar of criticism there. I prefer to go further 
afield, anti invite my readers to study the lines from 
the fourth ililneid which he placed on Viigil’s lips in the 
‘ Poetaster ’ (net v. sc. 1); or to iiulicnt»< the Wrsion 
from a passage of Catullus on the cropjMnl flower in his 
‘ Borriers.’ These shoy that the exquisite wnsibility 
to perfume in an antique author’s style failed JunKou. 
And yet, when I have said so much, 1 must fiwe round, 
and add that lyric visitings w«*n* not unfnHjnent to bis 
rntwe. In other words, he was at times felicitous. Ho 
found for a fragment of Sap{dio, 

SyytAot !fHp6pwifui 

« 

this phm.«c:— 

The dc.ar (mod nngcl uf the iipring. 

The uightiiignlc. 

He. turned a score of scattered sentences from the prose 
of Philostratus into that deathless song, ‘ Drink to mo 
only with thine eyes.’ Like many isx-ts whom tho 
myses lo\^e, Jonson uttered his Ix-st things by accident, 
and what weighed heavily upon his genius was the fixed 
idea that scholarship and sturdy lalMur could supply 
the pltceKtf inspiration. 

^fore concluding these remarks upon tho general 
features, of Jonson’s dramatic style, I must point out 
the fact that he failed to create a single female character 
of excellence. We do opt expect from him an Imogen, a 
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Duchess of Malfi, or even an Aspasia. Such women 
belong essentially to the romantic species, and it is 
only in ‘ The Case is Altered ’ and ‘ The New Inn ’ that 
Jonson tried to assume the tone of romantic art. Yet 
it might have boon thought that he would have pro¬ 
duced something in the same kind as Dame Quickly. 
This, however, is not the case. With the ei'ception of 
Widow Purecraft and her daughter, in ‘ Bartholomew 
rnir,’«and Mrs. Fitz Dottrel in ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ 
and Lady Frampul in ‘The Now Inn,’ all Jonson’s 
women are mere pieces of machinery—more wooden 
than his men. 

This defect is remarkable, because ho possessed one 
virtue which was rare in that century, and which 
showed a delicacy of feeling that ought to have n^e 
him appreciative of feminine excellence. His plays, 
though often cojirso and nasty, are never licentious. To’ 
the public taste for filthy jests Ije refused to pander, 
nor would ho allow liis art to palliate immorality by 
adding the charm of pathos, wit, or ‘iXHJtic beauty to 
vice. Indeed, ho treated wickedness of every kind so 
sternly that-even his best plays fail to win our sympathy 
from the utter atrocity of their characters and the 
nakedness with which Jonson hoc unmasked them. 
Hallam*^ says justly of ‘ Volpone ’ that ‘ five of the prin¬ 
cipal characters are wicked beyond any retribution tliat 
comedy can dispense; ’ while Coleridge* remarks tliat 
the extreme badness of the personages destroirs the 
interest of this stupendous ploy. The spectacle of their 
unmitigated evil presented to our gaze affects us much 
in the aame way os the perusal of a treatise on etliics. 
Instead of regarding these monsipra as men with passions 
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like oar own, we recognise the abstractions which a 
powerful rhetorician has gifted with mechanical vitality. 

At the end of this inquiry into the general rharao 
teristjca of Jonson's style, it will be useibl to snn'ey 
the whoje coarse of his development os a playwright, 
and to classify the various species of his dramas which 
have survived, llie first ix»rifKl of his activity was 
bcciipied in romantic journey-work. Of the fruits of 
these earliest labours, if wo except ‘ The CiiSe is 
Altered,' we |K)8S«*sh nothing. To ascrilx* the fragment 
of ‘ Mortimer ’ to that ojmk-Ii of his lift* would lie dnn- 
g(*rou8, in the absence of any direct evidimce; though 
it may bo nientioiK'd that a play bt'ariiig that tith' waa 
being nct«‘d in 1002. Tlie additions to ‘The Sixinish 
Tragedy ’ were written three years after he had fomunl 
his own peculiar style. ‘KveiyMan in his llumour’ 
(1598) marks the emergence of this original manner, 
formed ujxm olwen'ation of coatempomry life and exact 
atudy of the ancients. It also o|K*n8 the cycle of 
* his comedies of liumours, which he cIowhI, in his ohl 
age, with ‘ The Magm>tic Lady.’ But aft<T arriving at 
self-consciousness, and creating his own art in this 
epoch-making play, Jonson swen’ed aside and alxin- 
doned the confic drama, ])roperly so called, for wh,^t ho 
tenped comical satire, in ‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour' and ‘Cynthio^s Hovels' (1599 and ICOO). 
These two pieces arc rather puppet-shows of character, 
affording ^ope for satirical caricatures, analytical de¬ 
scriptions of contemporary aflectations, humorous dia¬ 
logues, and witty personifications of abstract qualities, 
than comedies. Ibey cannot properly be said to iiavd 
•n action or a plot. The one reminds ns^of a morali^, 
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the other of a masque. We notice, moreover, that the 
influence of the Latin drama is now exchanged for that 
of the ‘Plutus’ of Aristophanes, which henceforth ex¬ 
ercised a somewhat baneful power over Jonson’s method. 
Tlie tendency to general and personal satire, which had 
already been perceptible in ‘ The Case is Altered,’ was 
now freely indulged. The playwr^ht, posing as an 
Aristarchus and a Juvenal, made bitter enemies, not 
only^mong men of letters, but also among players and 
playgoers, courtiers and soldiers. The quarrels in which 
he became involved led to the production of the 
‘Poetaster’ (1001). This was no puppet-show of 
humours, but a play, in which living characters con¬ 
tributed by their action to the development of a plot. 
After the ‘Poetaster,’ Jonson abandoned eomedy for 
tragedy, producing ‘ Sejanus’ (1603) in a style to some 
extent modelled upon that of Seneca. It was followed 
by a second tragic play called ‘ Catiline ’ (1611). These 
two plays achieved, and deserved, onl^ a cold success of 
esteem. Ilut before the latter date he had resumed < 
liis ‘ learned sock.’ ‘Volpono’ (1605), ‘The Silent 
Woman’ (1609), ‘The Alchemist’ (1610), and ‘Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair ’ (1614), followed each other within the 
siOTci^of nine industrious yelirs. Four true comedies, 
excellent in plot, masterly in character-drawing, vigor¬ 
ous in style, were added to the treasures of English 
literature. The manner, which was first formed in 
* Every Man in his Humour,’ reached its full e^ansion 
in these masterpieces. On the accession of James I., 
Jonson opened a new vein by the production of his 
lnas<|nes and entertainments. Here he found scope for 
the lyrical faculty and capt^cious inventiveness which. 
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larked beneath the ragged exterior of hia dramatio 
muse. Bat thoogh he showed a decided preferenoe for 
this sort of composition, he did not abandon the comedy 
of humoors. *The Devil is on Ass* (1010) may bo 
reckoned a satisfactoiy piea' of workmanship in tlio 
manner specific to Ben Jonsou. But *The Staple of 
News’ (102o),*foundiMl upon the ‘Plutus’ of Aristo¬ 
phanes; ‘Tbo Now Inn' (1029), an attempt to break 
ground in romantic cumetly too lute; ‘Tlio Magnetic 
Lady* (1032), which closi's the cycle of humours, and 
‘A Tale of a 'Pub* (1033), which feebly «‘cho<*8 tho 
Bubeloisian laughter of ‘ Bartholomew Fair ’: tUl of thosu 
five latest products of Jonsou's i>en desen'o tho hard 
sentenco which was pussed on them by Dryden. They 
are wogka of his decadence. In this brief birdWyo view 
of his dramatic industry, it only remains to mention 
the fragment of a truginly called * Mortimer,’ which was 
found among his papers afti'r his deiith, and an im¬ 
perfect pastoral entitled *i'ho 8ttd Shophenl.’ 1 shall 
have to enter^t somu hmgth into questions ndnting to 
the dato of this pastoml. Hein^ they w’ould Ik) out of 
place. It is enough to say that this rustic play eoni- 
. bines Jonson's regularity of structure with tho famty 
which had sported so freely in tho best of his raosquus. 
The prologue, as wu have it, \fus writUm alnmit 1637 in 
the last months of the ])oet's life. But it is scarcely 
credible tlmt the stHl extant jwrtion of tho drama can 
have bcew composed at that epoch. Wo have at any 
rate to deplore tho accident—whether of Jonson’s death 
before the piece was finislusl, or of tho carolessnoss 
with frhich his MSS. wero handhsl afier his decease— 
whereby English droigatic literature has been clefrfia^'d 
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of what would otherwise have been its most ingeniously 
constructed and fiimly executed pastoral play. 

After this summary review of Jonson’s dramatic 
works, it will be possible to arrange them in the fol¬ 
lowing groups. First of all we may place tjie two 
tragedies, * l^janus ’ and ‘ Catiline,’ with the fragment 
of ‘ Mortimer,’ The masques, triumphs, entertain¬ 
ments, barriers, form a second class. The unfinished 
‘ Sad* Shepherd ’ has to stand alone, touching the 
masques on one side and the comedies upon the other. 
I am inclined to place ‘ The Case is Altered,’ ‘ The New 
Inn,’ and the additions to the ‘ Spanish Tragedy ’ in a 
fourth group, since these illustrate Jonson’s essays in 
romantic art. ‘ The Silent Woman,’ ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ and * A Tale of a 'rub ’ may bo described as>faTces. 
To comedies of humour we can assign ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,’ ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ ‘ Cyn¬ 
thia’s Revels,’ ‘ The Devil an Ass,’ ‘ The Staple of 
Nows,’ and ‘ Tlie Magnetic Lady.’ It is true that these 
plays differ much in their construction; otwo following 
the model of Aristophanic allegory, one moulding itself 
upon the type of Latin comedy, and one borrowing 
suggestions from the masque. Yet all are marked by 
the same observation of humoi^, os the phrase was 
understood by Jonson. •‘The Poetaster,’ on account of 
its avow’ed satiric intention and the peculiarity of its 
Roman fable, must stand alone, thbugh Jonson would 
probably have classed it with ‘ Every Mon of his 
Humour ’ and ‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’ under the name of 
comical sntii'e. The two masterpiece of Jonson’s dra¬ 
matic art, * Volpono ’ and ‘ The Alchemist,’ cannot be 
grouped Vith comedies of humour. * Volpone ’ is a 
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deeply reaching dramatic eatire on the trice of coretona* 
neaa. ‘The Alchemist;’ is a comedy of character and ' 
manners, indulging a lighter rein of satire upon haman 
foibles. In form, it leans more to the farcical type 
than it| sombre predecessor: 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MASTERPIECES. 

VOLPONE. 

* VoLPONE ’ is no mere comedy of humours or comical 
satire. It is a sinister and remorseless analysis of 
avarice in its corrosive influence on human character. 
Nowhere else has Jonson with so Ann a touch bared 
one master vice, absorbing and perverting all the ^Wrtues, 
passions, and rational faculties of man. ‘ Tlie accursed 
thirst for gold ’ is hero displayed as a fell tyrant, sway¬ 
ing the* love of kindred and of honour; tefore which 
lust, jealousy, and fear of shiamo are forced to bow; 
which compels an Italian husband to prostitute his wife, 
an advocate to perjure himself twice in open court, a 
gentleman to disinherit and disown his son, an English 
lady to risk her reputation, and all these dupes to 
hazard fame and fortune blindly on a cast of chance. 

The flay takes its title from the hero, Volpone,' or 

the Old Fox. He is a Venetian nobleman, childless, 

% » ' 

without heirs; who,'at the time when the first act 
opens, has been feigning the last diseases of decrepitude 
through three years, in order to delude the folk around 
him. It amuses the subtle voluptuary to study various 
and yell-(leveloped forms of covetousness in his friends 
and neighbours. His palace has'become the haunt of 
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captatoresy legacy-hunters, each one of whom beHevos 
that his name will be found alone inscribed upon Vol- 
pone’s testament. Yet none are quite secure and easy 
in their expectation. So long ns the Fo.x is above 
ground, he may alwnj’s change his dispositions. There¬ 
fore the birds of prey, scenting his carcass while ho 
yet lives, keep •hovering about his pretendt*d sick-bed. 
There ho lies, smeared with chalk and oils, coughing 
and drivelling, simulating blindness, deafness, gplsy. 
From time to time they bring rich presents, n^garding 
these as good investments for the futim*, com|s>tingone 
with another for Vol|K)ne’8 favour. I Jut of J hem enough 
has now l)een said. On thrt'O cnr»*fully selecbnl sjieci- 
mens of the tribt', Volton', Corbaccio, and Corvino 
(Italiotj^or vulture, old raven, and spmeo young crow), 
the action of the drama turns; and in my analysis of 
the play we shall hear mon^ nlx>ut them. 

Right instinct led Jonson to lay the scene in V'enice, 
and to make his hero a Mngniiico of I he ifepublic. 
Ho has conceived Volimne ns a man in gn-en ohl age, 
sound still of constitution, enjoying the jKwsession of 
his senses and his inti'lh'ct. Craft and extravagant 
voluptuousness form the main-springs of his cluinicter. 
He hn.s grown hoary i« vice, and nothing n«)W delights 
hipi more than the sp».*ctaelo of human ^bnsenc*ss. 
Therefore ho expends his more than ordinary mental 
powers ind ill-acrpiired knowledge of the world on 
subtle •schemes for making life a comedy, and proving 
all the men around him knaves and fools. He is avari¬ 
cious but not blinded by the love of gold. Wealth he 
valu^ chiefly as the menns for tempting and corrupting 
others, after he has syrfeited himself with evefV pleasure 
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it can purchase. Fantastic in his sensuality, he lives 
like a Boman of the Empire or an Oriental, seolnded 
from the world among his creatures—^the jMirasite, the 
pigmy, the eunuch, and the page. To this curious 
company Jonson has given descriptive names—^Mosca, 
the fly; Nano, the dwarf; Castrone, the wetlier; 
Androgyne, the hermaphrodite. Mosea is the Fox’s 
right hand. Without him Yolpone’s schemes would-be 
impvcticable; and the ruin, which comes upon him in 
the end, is due to his habit of regarding this devil of 
roguery as a second self. In Mosca Jonson paints a 
monumental portrait of the parf^ite, os he may possibly 
have existed at the worst courts in the most debased 
epochs of dvilisation. Plausible, ingenious, pliant to 
his master’s whims, loving evil for its own sak^j, Mosca 
glides through the dangerous and complicated circum¬ 
stances of their common plots with the suppleness and 
quickness of a serpent. But when he sees the way to 
build up his own fortunes on Volpone’s downfall, he 
turns round suddenly, implacably, upon his patron. 
With the same cold cynicism which he had used against 
Corbaccio to tickle the Fox’s fancy, he now lays his fox- 
trap. How both fall eventually into it together we 
shall see. i 

I hav| said that Jonson obeyed a right instinct when 
he laid the scene of this comedy in Venice. The exor¬ 
bitances and eccentricities of evil' he has chosen to 
depict, would have gained but little credexceuf the 
action had taken place in London. But the sessualities 
of Aretino, the craft of Machiavelli, the diabolical in¬ 
genuity of Italian despots, lent verisimilitude to his 
picture—*‘that m<»it vivid picture,’ in Taints absurd 
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enfcliusia^o language, ‘ of the manners of the centtur 
where wicked covetousnesses display themselves in theb 
full beauty, where sensuality, cruelty, lust for gold, and 
the impudicity of vice develop a sinister and splendid 
poetry, worthy of some Bacchanalian piece by Titian.* 
The key-note of the drama is struck in the first lines. 
Volpone and Mosca are discovered in a room of the 
Venetian palace, standing before a curtain which veils 
the treasury. Volpone speaks 

Good momin(; to tho day; and next, my gold I 
Open the shrine, that I may see my saint. 

Hail the world's sonl and mine I More glad than is 
Tho teeming earth to seo the iongeti-for sun 
Peep through tho horns of tho celestial ram. 

Am I, to view thy splendour darkening his; 

Tha^ging here, amongst my other hoards, 

Sbew’st like a flame by night, or liko tho <lay 
Stmek out of chaos, when all darkness fled 
Unto the centre. O thou sun of So!, 

Bat brighter than thy fathe^ let mo kiss. 

With adomtion, thee, and erery relic 
Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wMb poets, by thy glorious name, 

Title that age which they would liavo the best; 

Thou being the best of things, and far transcending 
All stylo of joy in childran, parents, friends. 

Or any other waking dream on earth. 

Thy ]o<^s when they t^ Venus did ascribe, 

^Thqr should have given her tweflty thousand Coplda; 

Such are thy beauties and our loves I Boar saint, 

Bicbes, the dumb gpd, that giv'st ail men tongues. 

That const do naught, and yet mak'st men do all things} 
TheflriA of souls; oven hell, with thee to boot. 

Is made worth heaven; Thou art virtue, fkme. 

Honour and all things else. Who can get thee, 

H^shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise. 

Critics have judged,that this opening invdbatidn to 
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the presiding deity of the drama rises to tragic sub* 
limity. The playwright mast indeed hare had fall 
confidence in his power to sustain the action upon a 
corresponding note of passionate intensity, when he com¬ 
posed it. Nor was he mistaken; for Yolpone’s rhetoric 
of adoration lives again in every word and de^ of all 
the characters. Tme to his habit of firtnly expounding 
the main situation and the leading motives of his 
persenages in the first scene, Jonson next makes 
Volpone reflect with satisfaction on the acquisition of 
his treasure:— 

Tot I glory 

More in tbo canning porohoso of my wealth. 

Than in the glad possosslon, since I gain 
No common way. 

It is not by trade, industry, agriculture, usury, hoarding, 
that he has brought together * the price of souls.’ And 
he can afford to spend it freely. Mosca begs for a •trifle, 
and Volpone gives him gold 

What should I do, ' 

But cocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights my fortune calls me to 7 
1 have no wife, no parent, child, ally. 

To give my substance to; but w]^om I make, 

Must bo my heir; and this makes men observe |^e: 
Thiadraws new clients daily to my house, ., 

Women and men of every sex and age, 

That bring me presents, send me phste, coin. Jewels, 

With hope ^t when I die (which they expect 
Each greedy minute) it shall then return 
Ten>fold upon them. 

While he ^is thus soliloquising, the dwarf, page, and 
eunuch dhtor, fantastically attired, and nlaw a 
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fitroe witih eongs to entertain him; in the of 

ivhich diow his clients begin to gather. 

Fetch me my gown, 

Mf fun and night-caps; say, my couch is changing: 
And'let him entertain himself awhile 
^imhont i’ the gallery. Now, now my olienta 
Beg^n their visitation I Vulture, kite, 

Baven and gorctow, all my birds of prey. 

That think me taming carcase, now they come; 

I am not for them yet I ^ 

Tlie first to appear is Yoltore, the advocate. lie 
has brought a massive piece of plate, wliich he thrusts 
into Volpone’s trembling hands, feebly lifted from the 
counterpane to clutch it. Yoltoro gloats over the thin 
and quavering accents of thanks, which . come, half- 
smotherefi in choking conglis, from beneath the 
bed-clothes; and then, without taking the trouble tr> 
withdraw from the sick man’s chamber, bo turns to 
Moscit:— 

Volt. Pray tliofl, hear mo; 

Am^ inscribed his heir for certain f 
JUcw. Are yon t 

I do beseech you, sir, you will vouchsafe 
To write mo in your family. All my hopes 
Depend upon mtir wonliip: I am lost, 

^Except the rising sun do siiino on me. 

Volt. It shall both shine andVarm thee, &losoa.« 

Mo*. «ir. 

I am a ma«, that hath not done your love 
All the worst offlees: hero I wear your k^s, 
nee all your coders and your caskets loek'^ 

Keep the poor inventory of your Jewels, 

Tour plate and monies; am your steward, sir, 

• . Husband your goods here. ^ 

Volt. Hut am I sole ^elr f ^ 

Mo*. Without a p^ner, air; oonftrm’d this morning :* 
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The wax U warm yet. and the ink scarce dry 
Upon the parchment. 

VoU. Happy, happy me I * 

By what g^ood chance, sweet Moscn T 
Xm, Your desert, sir. 

They are yet talking, when a second knock jls heard 
upon the door without. Voltore has but just time to 
creep away, and Volpone to jump up and kiss Mosca 
for the excellent sport, before Corbaccio appears. The 
01d*Raven is a masterpiece of Jonson’s dreadful art. 
Deaf, worn out with the diseases of extreme old age, 
he yet clings sordidly to the miserable shreds of life, and 
bni^ens his last days with detestable crimes for the sake 
of the gold he cannot carry with him beyond the tomb. 
He has brought an opiate :— 

Mo». He will not hoar of dmgs. ' 

Curb. Why I I myself 

Stood by while it was made, saw all the ingredients; 

And know, it cannot but most gently work : 

^y life for bis, tis but toimake him sleep. 

Volp. Ay, his last sleep, if he would take it, [Aside. 

The reader must remember that these scenes are 
enacted in the presence of Volpone, who is supposed to 
be stone-deaf and blind, but who hears and sees every¬ 
thing with lynx eyes and fox’s^ ears from beMnd his 
bed-curtains. The situatjlon lends itself to aocumulated 
touches 6f saturnine humour. Mosca paints a fancy 
picture of his master's disorder^—apoplexy, palsy, 
vertigo, loathsome affections of the mucous membrane. 
Old Corbaccio recognises and ticks off the symptoms. 
They are familiar to himself:— 

Yet I am better, ha i 

XxoeUe&t,>exaelleiit I Sure I shall outlast him: 

TIha makes me young again, a K^ne of yean. 
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Being far more deaf than Volpone, he stumbles into 
Indicrons mistakes of Mosca’s meaning, each of which is 
so contrived as to reveal his one absorbing preoccupa* 
tion with the Fox’s inheritance. It is only by stimu¬ 
lating hlh jealousy of Voltore that the parasite brings 
him to lay down a heavy bag of cash os goodwill offer¬ 
ing. Then MdSca undertakes to induce Volpone to 
execute a will in his favour; but in order to ensure 
success, would it not be well if Corbaccio should ^so 
make a will in favour of Volpone ? 8o signal a mark of 
devotion is certain to clincli the dying man’s gratitude. 
Corbaccio doubts for a moment wliether ho um disin¬ 
herit his son; but Mosca urges that Vol|ione is sure to 
die first. That argument cannot be n>ststed, and 
Corbaccio adopts the plan us though he hod invented 
it:— 

Carh. He mast prononncc mo hb f 
Mo*. Tis true. 

Corb, Tliis plot « 

Did 1 think on before. 

Mo*, yio believe it. 

Corb. Do you not bclicvo it ? 

Mo*. Yc 8, air. 

Corb. Mine own project. 

Mo*. Which, when ho hath done, air . . 

Corb. Publiabcd i^P his heir ? 

And you so certain to survive him->~ 

Corb. Ay. 

Mot. Being so lusty a man- 

Corb. listrua. 

Jfo^ Yes, sir- 

£bfw. 1 thought on that too. See how he should be 
The very organ to express my thoughts 1 
Mot, Yon have not only dmio yourself a good— 

Corb. But mnltiplicd it on my son. 

Mot. Us right, sir. 

Oftb. Still, my ^vention. 
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Corbaccio departs to execute the unnatural will, no 
less gulled than Yoltore before him: Then, while Mosca 
and his patron are performing an interlude of mutual 
flattery and joy at their successful villainy, a third 
harpy interrupts them. This time it is the spn^ young 
merchant Corvino. He is the most contemptible and 
reckless of the set, swallowing any bait, committing 
himself to plans for Volpone’s murder more openly than 
Coii)accio,. ready, as wo shall see, to merge his ruling 
passion of jealousy and to drown his honour in the 
madness of his gold-lust. Corvino has brought a fine 
pearl for his present. Voljwno faintly murmurs Signor 
Corvino ! while his fingcra shut upon the jewel. This 
raises Corv'ino’s suspicion. Can he talk freely in the 
bedchamber ? 

Core. Does ho not perceive ns ? 

Moa, Xo more than a blind harper. Hu knows no man, 

No fncu of friend, nor name of any servant; 

, Who *twa.s that fed him hist or gave him drink'. 

Corvino, whom Jonson has made a gross and brutal 
fellow in tho prime of vulgar manhood, in order to con¬ 
trast him with the lean gruediness of Voltore and 
Corbaccio’s senilo delirium of covetousness, now pours 
loathsome invectives into Volpoiyj’s ears. Mosca flatters 
this humour to the bent, heaping hideous imprecations 
on the prostrate man. Yet, when Corvino departs, 
Volpono’s cjmicisni is so marble-Jiard that he only 
applauds tho gruesome comedy which shoul^ht^e made 
him tremble. He leaps from his bed, tired, but satisfied 
with his morning’s imposture. 

My divino Mosca I 

Thou hast ti^day outgone thysolf. lEnoeiing ndtAin.) MTho's 
there f . 
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I t*rill be troubled with no more. Preparo 
Vo muitic, dances, barniuots, all dclighta; 

Tho Turk is not iiioro sensual in his pleasures 
Than will Volponc. 

Mosea goes out and returns with the news tliat 
Lady 'Nt’oald-lx*, with to aii Knglisli knight, seeks an 
interview. This time slio must content herself with 
being Lady Cannot-be ; for Voliwne will have none of 
her, though it is hinted that she is retuly to givtj^him 
everything. Ho 8|K‘iids an hour more agnimbly by 
listening to Musca’s glowing description of Celia—the 
young, beautiful, and virtuous wife of Cor\'ino. And 
thus the first act closes. 

In this act Joiison Ikus intnKluct*d ns to the chief 
persoimges.of tin; dnuim. They an* drawn with grim 
precision, in bold lines, ns ugly and lus natural as the 
dwarfs and monarchs of Velawna*?5. .\lso, their work 
has been cut out for them ; and the iiu'iitioii of .Celia 
in tho la.st sceno prepares ifs for what follows in the 
second act. • 

TIio tying and nnloo.«ing of the plot in this mis- 
nomered comedy shall 1« lelntisl mon; brielly, Volpone, 
obeying his humour for faiitastic pleasure and <‘Xtrttvn- 
gant disguises, goes forth to win n sight of Celia, lie 
attires hilhself in the costume of a ({uock doctor/»M<M«ca 
in that of tho charlatan’s drudg<>. 'J’hey H<‘t up their 
platform under Corvino’s windows. Volpone acts the 
mounUbtssk with such spirit that Ctdia is dmwn to th’o 
balcony, and while she takes her pastime of tb(; crowd, 
her husband rushes in and drags her to a back room 
with bnftal insnlts. TIk^ man is here lyveale^ under 
the violent pressure of (parse jcalou^’, jurt at the very 
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moment when he will be made to sacrifice his honour to 
his avarice. M 0 BC 4 is sent to work upon his master- 
passion ; for the sight of Celia has persuaded Yolpone 
that she and none but she con satisfy his appetite. Cor- 
vino then is told by Mosca that the mountebank’s^wders 
have revived the Fox, and that nothing is wanting to 
his cure but the warmth of on AbiAag to comfort his 
decrepitude. The doctors and the legacy-hunters are 
vying with each other in offering their nearest relatives. 

Mo$. They are all 

Now striving who shall first present him; therefore— 

.Have you no kinswoman ? 

Odso I Think, think, think, think, think, think, six. 

One of the doctors offered there his daughter. 


Con, .I will prevent him. Wretch I 

Covetous wretch I Mosca, I have detcrmHed. 

Mm. How, sir f 

Con. WoH make all sura. The party you wot of 


Shall bo mine own wife, Mosca. 

. • 

After this master-stroke‘of villainy, we do not wonder 
at Mosca’s breaking into a soliloquy upon his superiority 
to common city-parasites and trencher-scrapers. 

Meanwhile the plot is now in full swing. Corvino 
drags his outraged wife with blows and gross taunts to 
Volpone’s bedside. When hg has withdrawn, the Fox 
throwsioff his mask and falls at Celia’s feet« 

Nay, fly mo not. 

Nor let thy false imaginatiofi 

That I was bed^rid make thee think I am so; 

Thou shalt not find it. 1 am now os fresh, 

As hot, as high, and in as Jovial plight 
As when, in that so celebrated scenes 
At recitation of our oomedy. 

For iintertalament of the great Talois, 

I noted young Antinoua. * 
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This introdooes » ioene, in wliieh Jonson Iim givm 
rein to hia peenlimr bncy. Ereiy word need ligrVolpmio 
to ^ Celia, every volnptnona image he enggeete, ia 
drawn from aome repoaitory of antiqne conceita; bat 
these arq so ftised and interwoven that they ajqMar to 
be the natural utterance of a hoaiy qrbarite’s desire. 
She, who had shruftk witii horror from the bed of a 
diseased and drivelling old man, sees before her an 
eloquent and insidious seducer. She shrieks for eao- 
conr; and at her cries Bonario, Corbaccio’a son, i^ipears 
to rescue her. This young man had been hidden in a 
gallery by Mosca, in order that he might bo witness (o 
the act whereby his father meant to disavow and die- 
inherit him. The parasite, it seems, had hoped to work 
npon his natoral rraentment so that ha should commit 
some act of violence~>either murder Corbaccio or com- 
proinise himself by yielding to his own fury. I shall take 
occasion, later on, to criticise t|^ motive on its artistic 
merits; for the present, it is enough to point out that 
it brings about ttib Brst catastrophe in the drama. 

Volpone stands unmasked. Bonario carries off the 
rescued lady. And at this juncture Voltoro appears, 
while Corbaccio comes hobbling in with his will signed 
and attested. .It looks osHhougl^ the Fox were at his 
last gasp. *But Moeca rises to the occasion. has 
been wounded in the ijcuffle with Bonario. Now he 
takes both victims of gold-lust in hand. Voltore is 
persuaded Aat Corbaccio’s will was meant to swell 
Voipone's fortune in the lawyer’s interest. Corbacdo ik 
to believe that his son has been lurking in tilie 
palace to lake his fisher’s life before it was tockhtt<t 
to aare his own estate. Qorvino has dao to be setded: 
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bat MoBca works with ease nx>on the grossness of his 
avaricious appetite. The three legacy-hunters, hating 
each other as they do, yet severally blinded by their 
covetousness, are combined into one band to extricate 
Volpone from his difficulties. They have to swear that 
Celia and Bonario have been guilty lovers, and that 
each was practising against the FCx in bis own palace. 
These parts they play in open court, the one vying 
agaihist the other in false-swearing and in ventilating 
his own shame. Lady Would-be is dragged opportunely 
into the same meshes of intrigue, and gives suspicious 
testimony to Celia’s public wantonne.ss. Mosca drives 
tho discordant team with consummate skill and audacity. 
They perjure themselves, repudiate their kindred, stamp 
tho brand of dishonour on their foreheads, labouring with 
avidity to win Volpone and secure his fortune, in their 
blindness, each for his own self. Tho fixed idea of 
wealth to bo inherited h^ taken hold upon thrir brains, 
and, like clockwork, they strike true to the machinery 
invented for them. " 

Justice is bafflc'd for the moment. Under the 
deluge of adroitly preparetl false witness, tho judges, 
who wore favourable to Bonario and Celia, admit that a 
monstrous case has b#>en made out against them. Vol¬ 
pone, who appeared in court bed-ridden, is Carried homo 
to his palace, and there ho hugs Mosca for the success 
of their deeply laid plots. This opens the fifth act; and 
here, in a sense, the drama is concluded. ‘But it was 
required by Jouson’s plan that poetical justice should 
be done, and that the Fox should finally be caught* 
The poet has heaped ignominy on the legacy-hunters* 
But he leaves two innocent persons, Bonario and Celia, 
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nnder unmerited disgrace. His work will not bo 
finished until Volpono and the parasite have been taken 
in their own toils. At this juncture ho calls the At6 
of the gods, the insolence of guilty creatures swollen 
with their own conceit, to the aid of his languisliing 
intrigue. Volpone is so intoxicated with the triumph 
of his craft, so contemptuous of human nature, that ho 
r^olves to indulge his cynicism with a new trick. He 
feigpis death, and gives to Mosca a will in whiclfthe 
parasite’s name is inserted ns solo heir. The fitpiaiwe# 
scent the carcass. First comes Volton*; then I’orbaccio, 
carried in a chair; next Corvino; lastly, Lady* Would- 
be. Mosca receives them in the pdace, allowing them 
to dangle at his heels. He holds an inventory in his 
hands, which* ho checks by items in the siivend apirt- 
ments. They raise a fugue of clamorous entn*aties to 
see the will, each firmly believing that his name will 
be written there, to the exclusion of the rest. Mosca, 
at last, flings the^deed over his shoulder, and the fugne 
becomes a chorus in unison of indignant objurgation. 
Mosca, meanwhile, goes on with his inventory; ‘ Two 
cabinets, one of ebony, the other mother-of-pearl—I am 
verjr busy; good faith, it is a fortune thrown on me— 
Item, one |alt*of onyx —not of my sc'eking.* One after 
the other they pounce down upon him. Hut ho has the 
sting of the epigram fo» each. To I^ady Would-be;— 

, B^ember what your ladyship offered aie. 

To be bia belt! 

To Corvino 

* Ton sn 

A dedarad cuckold • . . . 

Go boms, bs mslanchoty too, or mad. 


2 
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To Corbaccio;— 

Are jron not be, that flltbjr, coTCtoua errelch, 

With the three lege, that here, in hope of prey, 

Have any time this three years snnffed about 
With your most grorelling nose, and would have lured 
He to the poisoning of my patron, sir. " 

All shrink away except Voltore, who has not yet 
received his answer. He still clings with the tenacity 
of » rapacious bird of prey to his imagined quarry. 
Mosca affects to ignore him ;— 

Why, who are you ? 

Wffat! who did send for yon ? O, cry you mercy, 

Ileverend sir 1 Good faith, I am grieved tor yen. 

That any chance of mine should thus defeat 
Your (I must needs say) most deserving tmvails. 

At last ho beats him off with insolence; but the 
heavy-pinioned Vulture is sent flying on an errand 
which shall break the o^er-strained meshes of the close 
net woven round him. 

Volpone, os usual, has witnessed" this comedy of 
thwarted passions from his hiding-place. He now con¬ 
certs new schemes with Mosca for the bantering of his 
victims, yielding yet once again to the intoxication of self- 
conceit. Mosca is to^assumd the robes of a Magnifleo; 
his ihaster the dress of a common sheriffs officer. Thus 
attired, they roam the streets qf Venice, jeering at the 
disappointed captatore*. The game, however; has been 
carried too far. It is the hour at which Bonhrio and 
Celia have to receive sentence from the judges. All the 
actors of the drama assemble in court, led by various 
curiqgities. »• Then, to the surprise of every one, Voltore, 
who has been maddened by. disappointment and en- 
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venomed against his rivals, declares the stratagem by 
which the guiltless pair have been drawn to the verge 
of ruin. Still, the intrl^e is not ripe for its cata¬ 
strophe. Yolpone, beginning to suspect that Mosca may 
play him false, whispers to the advocate that he is yet 
alive. Voltore, responding to his dominant motive, 
upon this hint tliM ho may still inlierit, repudiates 
what he has just delivered, and pretends that witchcraft 
has deprived liini of his reason. The judges kno^ not 
what coui-so to take. Th<> accused stand waiting for 
their sentence. It sinmis a.H though no issue from the 
deadlock could Ik’^ found. But ut this moment Mosca, 
who has hitherto Iwen absent, enters the court. Vol- 
pone runs to him, ns to his last resource of safety. Ho 
is met with Jboxes on th»» ears: — 

Wliat butsy ktuiva iii tlib 1 ... . 

Whoso drunkard is this samesi)cak, some that know him ; 

1 Mover saw liis face. 

Mosca is playing stakes. Of course ho 

recognises his patron, and ho offers, in asides, to com¬ 
pound with him for half of Vol|iono's c>stnte. But the 
tension is too great for com])romisn. Fo.k and pnrosito 
are equally whirled away^ujxui the tide of tJio moment. 
The judg^L's fake the dispute inti) their own hanijH, and 
order Volpono to be whipped, tliat lie may bear himself 
discreetly to a gentleman in ifosca’s }x>sition. Up to 
the last, ^hus Jonson scourged society's adulation of 
wealth; for here are tho Venetian oiKcers of justice 
bending before an enriched parasite. The insult rouses 
one hot drop of noble blood in Volpone’s veins. Rather 
♦ban tolerate each indig^ity, he will declare all.* lt*ui 
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only the affur of throwing oflf his disguise. This he 
does, and in one moment the whole plot is dissolved. 

I am Volpone, and this is my knave. 

[PoinUftg to Moioa. 

Nothing more remains but the vindication of the 
innocent, and a proper apportionm^t of punishments 
to the guilty. 

W^t most excites admiration in ‘ Volpone ’ is the 
sustiRned vigour of the action, and the ingenuity of the 
fable. Few extant plays exhibit so closely connected 
an intrigue. The mechanic force and versatility of 
invention which are lavished on the framework of this 
comedy suffice to carry the reader or spectator onward 
to its unforeseen conclusion. Yet some objections may 
bo taken to the plot. As Dryden first pointed out, the 
unity of action is not well preserved; one motive being 
exhausted at the end of act iv., * the second forced from 
it in act v.’ The slight and meagre under-plot of 
Kir Policy Would-be and his wife (whicji I have omitted 
in my analysis, except in so far as Lady Would-be affects 
Volpone) is superfluous and tolerably tedious. But the 
heaviest blot upon Jonson’s construction remains to be 
noted. Ue has suggested ^lo adequate motive for 
Mosca’|i introduction Of Bonario into Volpone's palace, 
at the moment w'hen Corbaccio is coming to execute 
lus will, and Celia is being brought by her unworthy 
husband. Bonario’s presence there was necessary for 
the conduct of the intrigue. But this circumstance 
hangs upon so fine a thread of calculation in Mosca’s 
brain, that we must regard it as not sufficiently ao- 
cohntdd for.' In all other respects, the use which 
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Jonscm lias made of base passions as the cords of human 
conduct in this drams may be looked upon as masterly; 
and the skill with which ho has woven them into a 
comic net of serried strength is indubitable. The 
spectacle, alas! is too grisly. Nature rebels against it. 
We do not easily or willingly believe that men and 
women are such a# Jonson painted them. Wo rise 
from the study of *Volpone/ as wo do from tliat of 
some of Balzac’s masterpieces, with the umse thah all 
these human reptiles, true enough in their main points 
to life, yet over-fattened in the vast slime of the poet’s 
brain, represent actual humanity less than they per¬ 
sonate ideals, which the potent intellect, brooding upon 
one vice of man’s frail being, has diversified into a 
score of splendidly imagined specimens. 


THE SILENT .WOMAN. 

I treated * "Vblpono, or The Fox ’ by analysis; and 
it is possible that those who honour human nature may 
resent the stringeiu^ of that method in so terrible an 
instance. It was, however, necessary to show Jonson 
in his strength. In derfling w^th *£picoene, or The 
Silent Wdhian,’ I can choose the method of description. 
Here we breathe a lighter atmosphere. The play is 
still more subtly woven; the art is even more * intense 
and bumiag.’ But the subject-matter is no longer 
wickedness beyond the comic poet’s lawful scope. We 
firolio in a sphere of foibles and mirth-moving eccen- 
tridtiea of humour. 

*Tlie SUent Womanf received a splendid eulogy 
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from Dryden. *1 prefer it before all other plays, I 
thiok justly, as 1 do its author, in judgment, abore all 
other poets.’ In his * Essay of Dramatic Poetry* he sub¬ 
mitted this comedy to close examination, praising ‘ the 
copiousness and well-knitting of the intrigue,’ the skill 
with which the characters are introduce to notice 
before they appear upon the staged and the continual 
heightening of the interest. It has for him the highest 
▼aliv> because the unities are strictly, yet naturally, 
observed, and the connection or liaison of scene with 
scene is perfect. The action is complete within the space 
of twelve hours. It takes place almost entirely in the 
rooms of a single house; and each incident contributes 
to the final catastrophe. Lastly, the plot, when it has 
reached a point of apparently hopeless entanglement, 
is suddenly and triumphantly unravelled by a disclosure 
which satisfies all conditions of easy denouement, and 
has the further merit of casting ridicule upon'the false 
pretences of the minor characters. 

Like all of Jonson’s works, ‘The'Silent Woman’ • 
illustrates the constructive ability of its author rather 
than the laws of artistic growth from within. We can 
see how it has been put together. We do not watch it 
expanding and spreading fantastic boughs, like a comedy 
of Aristophanes. Yet the architecture is iio flawless 
that the connection of each part seems to be inevitable. 
From the interlude between acts i. and ii. of ‘The 
Magnetic Lady,’ we know that Jonson attilbhed much 
value to Aristotle’s rules for the formation of a comedy; 
and Dryden has devoted some pages of his essay to an 
analysis of these rules, which are admirably illustrated 
by ‘ Silent Woman.* Tbbugh their terms hate a 
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pedantic sound for modem ears, I shall call attenUon 
to them here, if only for the purpose of introducing my 
readers to the sphere of ideas in which the poet moved 
when he created this play. The Protasis, or first part 
of a drama, sets forth the persons. The Epitaus, or 
working up of the plot, puts the action into movement. 
The Catastasis gives the height or full growth of tho 
play, at which point the action is perplexed, and what 
seemed easy of achievement is deferred by oba^cles. 
The Catastrophe, or the dimuement, sets all straight, 
and brings things back to such a state as enables the 
first expectations of tho audience, founded upon their 
judgment of the persons and the plot, to be satisfied 
by the natural conclusion of the action. The divisions 
here indicated are not merely arbitrary. Some such 
arrangement and coherence of parts will be observed in 
all good ploys; it is, for instance, the importance of the 
Catastasis which makes French critics insist so strongly 
on the claims of the Fourth Art. Nowhere is this order 
more nicely observed tlian in * Tho Silent Woman.’ 

Though so artfully constructed, ‘ Kpicoeno ’ rather 
deserves the name of a Titanic farce than of a just 
comedy. It does not, like ‘ Voliione,’ exhibit a raling 
vice, but exposes a ludicrous peraonal peculiarity in the 
main actfir. On Morose’s horror of noise every iftddent 
is made to hinge, and the various humours of the minor 
characters are severally related to this leading motive. 
The satiiw of the ploy is superficial. A conceited fop, 
a boastful poetaster, and a Ladies’ College, or Society 
of Prtcieuses Ridicules, whom Jonson displays as a 
peculiarly vulgar set of coarse and pretentious jromm, 
furnish but 8l%ht themA for ethical censure. Jonson’t 
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object was to make us laugh. On the stage of Pande> 
monium devils might have laughed at *• Volpone.* It is 
difficult to imagine a human audience deriving mere 
amumment from that spectacle of enormous wickedness. 
But * The Silent Woman ’ stirs genial mirth in an ever 
increasing degree; and what may also here be added, 
tho manners and conversation of the persons in thia 
play, especially of tho young men, are both more 
noti\{al and more entertaining than is common with 
Jonson. As Dryden remarked, *■ he has here described 
tho conversation of gentlemen with more gaiety, air, 
and freedom, than in the rest of his comedies.’ 

Morose is a churlish old man of good fortune, who 
hates his nephew, and refuses to make him any reason¬ 
able allowance. His nerves are morbidly ^sensitive to 
noise, and ho spends his life chiefly in securing himself 
against this special annoyance. It is the object of 
Bauphine, his nephew, to wring a portion of the cur^ 
mudgeon’s wealth from hiin by working on his suscepti¬ 
bility. Before we meet with Morose, wo are informed 
that he ‘ hath chosen a street to lie in so narrow at 
both ends that it will receive no coaches nor carts nor 
any of these common noises.’ He carries on a guerilla 
warfare against fish-wives, chimnoy-sweegers, orange- 
womeni costermongers, broom-men, and other street- 
criers. Smiths, armorers, and braziers are not suffered 
by him to live in the same pansh. He would have 
hanged a pewterer’s prentice, once upon a Shrove- 
Tuesday’s riot, for being of that trade*, when the rest 
were quit.’ His sitting-room has double doors and 
treble ceiling!; quilts and beds are nailed agAinst the 
house-door; inside, the shutters are closed, the window- 
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cracks canlked, the staircase laid with mattresses. Here 
Morose lives hy candlelight. One footman has been 
turned away because his shoes creaked. The new 
servant, Mute, wears list upon his soles, and communi¬ 
cates with his master by dumb-show. But though 
Morose devotes all his energies to avoiding noise, he 
loves the sound of this own voice, and preaches inter¬ 
minable sermons to his valet on the virtue of silence. 
* All discourses but my own afflict me; they si>cm h^rah, 
impertinent, irksome.’ 

Dryden says that Jonson studied this fantastic 
character from a real person. Gifford has traced it to a 
passage in Libonius. The admirable spirit with which 
the humour is maintained makes it both natural and 
original. 'Vyherever he derived the hint. Morose is 
Jonson’s own. 

The misanthropist has resolved to balk Ids nephew’s 
expectations by marrying and getting nn heir tp his 
estate. The problem is how tb secait' a noiseless wife; 
for nothing is more notorious than woman’s garrulity. 
Danphine, becoming acquainted with his uncle’s inten¬ 
tion, forms a plot, which he conducts with admirable 
skill, to catch Morose in a trap. He conceals the point 
of it even from the friends and accomplices whom he 
summons to his aid. But we, wtio are neither agents 
nor spectators, may forestall the catastrophe, and declare 
at once that Danphine has dressed a comely page in 
woman’s clathes, and placed him in lodgings neu: his 
uncle’s house. Epicoene, as the lad is called, assumes 
silence so discreet that it only relaxes under urgent 
necessity into whispered monosyllables. « Her fame 
readies Morose. After an interview, in which he is 
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charmed to find that he can barelj catch the few words 
she utters, he determines to many her off-hand. 

When Dauphine receives intelligence of this resolve, 
he summons his accomplices; and these, we must 
remember, are un<x}n8ciouB of his project. They obey 
his whim, as they think, for the mere persecution of 
Morose. Clerimont and Truewit, the companions of his 
youth, first answer to the summons. Then come Sir 
Jol)p Daw, the poetaster; and Amorous La Foole,.the 
fop. Otter, a rowdy captain and bear-leader, with his 
notable wife, joins the gang. Three ladies collegiate— 
Mistress Haughty, Centaure, and Dol Mavis—follow 
scent. Dauphine is able to tarn the whole kennel loose 
upon his uncle by the fortunate circumstance that La 
Foole has invited them to eat at Captain Otter’s. It is 
only necessary that they should transfer their company 
to the house of Morose. And for this they have a good 
excuse, inasmuch ns Epicoene is known os a girl to all 
of them, and she will naturally expect congratulations 
on her wedding-day. 

Dauphine has, however, no intention of allowing 
misfortunes to fall pell-mell upon his uncle. The old 
man must be brought by degrees to ntortilication. 
Accordingly this portion of« the comedy exhibits the 
young man’s skill in marshalling the troop^which are 
destined to make Morose capitulate. No sooner has 
the wedding been completed, and the parson sent about 
his business, than Epicoene finds her tongue. The 
bridegroom objects that he hod not baigained for his 
wife's eloquence in the marriage contract. She cuts 
him ^oit: j,What! did you think you had married a 
statne^-one of the French puppets with the eyes turned 
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with a wire?* Then she pours forth such a wordy 
deluge that he relapses, groaning: *• She is my regent 
already. I have married a Penthesilea, a Semiramis, 
and sold my liberty to a distalF.’ This is only the 
beginning of his troubles. When the nuptial altercation 
is at its height, Truowit enters, loudly complimenting 
the bride and con^tulating Morose. Sir John Daw, 
with four of the ladies, next makes his appearance; and 
the dialogue becomes an orchestral symphony in seven 
pronounced parts. Not one of the vocal instruments 
plays * piano,’ for each of the unwelcome visitors has 
taken his cue from Daiiphine. Kpicoene receives them 
all with boisterous cordiality; while Morose is fain to 
sit apart, drawing a treble nightcap over his forehead 
and stopping l)oth his ears. 'I'he guests ply him in his 
comer, shake him by the elbow, complain there are 
no gloves, no bride-cake, no music, no masque. While 
they are*rating him for meann^s and rusticity, Clerimont 
arrives to remedy the bridegroom’s negligence with a 
variety of bands* which strike up all together. La Foolo 
and his attendants, at the same time, pass across the 
stage rattling knives and forks, and carrying a banquet 
for the wedding company, 'rhey are closely followed 
by Captain Otter, with hh< bull ^nd bear and horse, and 
their accompanying drums and iifes. The disfonanco 
gathers in complexity and volume. Fiddles squeak, 
trampets bray, beasts begin to growl. The women 
scream aifd giggle in one corner; in another. Captain 
Otter organises a drinking-bout, stamping on the floor, 
and bellowing to his boon companions jVnac e$l bibendum, 
nune peda Ubero puUanda tMu*! MoMse ca|^ oqly 
groan out lamentable ** Ohs * and *Ah8,’ his feeble 
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execrations being drowned in the infernal hnbbnb ronnd 
him. At last he mns away and hides; but the nproar 
swells to a climax. Mrs. Otter quarrels with her 
husband; the howls of conjugal battle rise above tiie 
clatter of contending voices and the piercing music of the 
trump and fife. This ‘ crescendo ’ is suddenly cut short 
by the maddened Morose descendiifg from his lurking- 
place, and scattering the tormentors with a drawn sword. 

They only part to recombine. But, in the lucid 
interval of dearly purchased quiet. Morose is driven to 
seek sympathy from Dauphino. While he is pouring 
forth his woes into that perfidious ear, Epicoene rushes 
in and overwhelms him with inquiries about his health. 
It is of no use to answer that he is quite well. She 
pursues him with solicitous endearments: his staring 
eyes, his pallid cheeks—what do they mean? Then 
tlie chorus bursts on his devoted head. Ever^ known 
malady is suggested, and Jhe most preijosterous remedies 
are recommended. After a prolonged altercation over his 
stunned person, all agree in prescribing a continuous 
course of reading aloud. This channs Epicoene. What 
could bo more fitting than that a devoted wife should 
rend her afflicted husband to rest? Morose feebly 
remonstrates, and begs.to be allowed to sleep at least in 
peace.* But no, his bride must be his bedfeflow; and 
he now hears, with despair, for tiie first time, that she 
talks volubly in her sleep, and snores like a porpoise. 

In his anguish he bethinks him of divorce? Rushing 
from his house, he goes in search of counsel. But long 
retirement has rendered him so helpless that he returns 
bewildered the jargon of the law courts, tlauphine 
seems to be Ms only mainstay; and Dauphine under- 
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to procure learned doctors, ecclesiastical and civil, 
who shall meet and advise at his own house. Two of 
the oonspiratom are accordingly disguised in legal robes 
ft fid primed with Latin terms. They retire with Morose 
into a cjiamber ajmrt, and confer upon the proper con¬ 
duct of his divorce case. Their pedantic glosses, pre¬ 
ambles, long-winderi definitions, distinctions, and loud 
professional skirmishings are so wrought as to bring 
Morose to the verge of delirium. After many ineffeetual 
attempts to find an adequate reason for patting away his 
wife, he is forced to plead his own incapacity. But at 
t hia moment of expected deliverance, Epicoene breaks 
in with all her company, screaming against the plot on 
foot against her rights, and vowing sho will keep her 
spouse in spite of every defect. !Moroso scores nothing 
therefore by his ignominious adniission. Meanwhile, 
Dauphine, by threats and cajolements, has induced Sir 
John Dhw and La Foole seveyilly to tax Epicoene with 
the granting of improper favours to them in past weeks 
of intimacy. Bio hopes of Alorose «ire now again lifted 
high. Epicoene, for her part, shrieks hysterically; and 
all the women gather round her with sympathetic 
ulalations. Then the lawyer raises his voice above the 
storm, and declares tliat,%ince Epicoene has not been 
faithless \o her husband after marrioge, thenf is no 
ground for divorce upqn the plea of previous unchastity. 
Thus every chance of freedom from his bondage is cutoff 
from the unhappy bridegroom. After the discreditable 
confession which he has falsely made, and the proof of 
immorality upon his wife’s part, he is left wedded to a 
termagant for life. 

That the knot shou^^ ^ app^ws impossiUet 
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Onlj two of the persons concerned in the action, 
Dauphine and Epicoene, know the real state of the 
case. The rest are enjoying this bear-baiting of the 
miserable bridegroom; when Dauphine comes forward 
and swears to free his uncle, if he will allow him five 
hundred pounds a year and secure him the reversion 
of his estate. Morose, like a droif ning man, catches 
greedily at the> plank held out to him. Before witnesses 
he consents to his nephew’s terms. Dauphine has 
nothing more to do than to reveal the sex of Epicoene. 
Morose fades away from us, infinitely relieved, to nurse 
his outraged sense of hearing. La Foole and Daw are 
covered with contempt for their pretensions to the 
favours of the girl who is now shown to be a strapping 
lad. The rest of the company retire hugely gratified 
by so burlesque a termination to so comical an enter¬ 
tainment. Not less contented are the spectators or the 
readers of this colossal ^farce; and the curtdin falls 
upon a general satisfaction. 

In a theatre of Jonson’s period, ‘the catastrophe 
must have afforded special amusement to the audience. 
Boys, as we well know, then played female parts. It 
was consequently pleasant to see a real boy acting the 
r6le of a boy who is disguised as a woman, and finally 
provecF to be a boy in theatrical fact, which, both in 
travesty and earnest, he hod all, the time been truly. 
Such complications of the sexes on the stage, as might 
be amply proved from the Elizabethan drama, whetted 
the cariosity of play-goers; and here Jonson ^ve them 
a tangled knot to untie. 

V Yet Drummond, probably upon Jonson’s information, 
relates that, * When his play of a *‘Silent Woman” was 
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first acted, there was found verses after on the stage 
against him, concluding that that play was well named 
the silent woman, there was never one man to say 
Flaudite to it.’ 


TflE ALCHEMIST. 

In * The Alchemist ’ we return from the regio\t of 
broad farce to that of social satire. Yet the satire of this 
comedy is not so biting as that of ‘ Volpone.’ Imposture 
and folly, instead of crime and heartlessness, are here at¬ 
tacked ; and the plot has a burlesque termination, more 
pleasing than the almost tragic end of ‘ The Fox.’ 

Alchemy in Jonson’s day was not a mere relic of 
antiquarian nonsense. It befooled the people still; and, 
in spite of royal edicts, could with difficulty bo eradi¬ 
cated from their superstitious veneration. Those.who 
•are acquainted with the histoiy of the Venetian Brago- 
dino (about 1609) know to what an incredible extent 
courts and princes lent their weight to this delusion. 
Yet at the close of the sixteenth century it had lost 
its scientific or quasi-scientific aspect, and had become 
allied to the g^pws knaverise of sharpers, coney-catchers, 
qnack-doctbrs, and horoscope-casters. Alchemy, there¬ 
fore, like knight-errantry, now exposed itself to comic 
ridicule; and Jonson ^tempted to do for it what Cer¬ 
vantes in * Don Quixote ’ had already done for the decayed 
forms of chivalrons enthusiasm. He was thoroughly- 
acquainted with the books of the alchemists; it 
appears thftt, at some ])eriod of his life, he higoi^ 
practised iq fun upon Che credulify of the public, 

* * n 
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rehearsing, as ifc were, the scenes which afterwards he 
invented for Snbtle. As Drummond reports, * He with 
the consent of a ftiend cozened a lady, with whom he 
had made an appointment, to meet an old astrologer in 
the suburbs, which she kept; and it was himself dis> 
guised in a long gown and a white beard, at the light of 
dim burning candles, up in a little (cabinet reached unto 
by a ladder.’ 

•In order to make this subject worthy of high comedy, 
it was needful to elevate the Alchemist into a type of 
all practisers by fraud on human folly. And herein 
Jonson succeeded. His hero Subtle, and the confede¬ 
rates Face and Doll, personify the scientific charlatan 
and solemn knave, with his indispensable accomplices, 
who will continue to flourish so long, as nature is 
mysterious and mankind is gullible. In our age we find 
the breed plentifully represented by spiritualists, clair¬ 
voyants, theosophists, and thought-readers.* Jonson, 
therefore, attained the object of comic satire. While* 
exposing a contemporary phase of imposture and its 
corresponding credulity, he painted a picture which, 
deducting purely local colouring, remains true to the 
permanent facts of human roguery and weakness. And 
this he did by dwqjling on the passiqns of Subtle’s 
dnpe^. He shows how the desire to become suddenly 
rich, blending with hypocrisy, Inst, stolid stupidity, 
vulgar craft, and mean ambition, bring the Puritan, the 
city knight, the grocer, the lawyer’s clerk, and the little 
country squireen severally into the sharper’s clutches. 

The action of *The Alchemist’ is very simple. 
Mastjor Loruwit, a widower, has left his town-house in 
the charge of a servant, Jereniy Face, and travelled into 
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the country for a change of scene. Face, in his master’s 
absence, comes across a cheating rascal and his female 
accomplice, named Subtle and Doll. Subtle is a really 
clever rogue, and Doll a passably handsome wench. 
But thOT happen at this moment to be down upon their 
luck. Forming acquaintance with this pair and per¬ 
ceiving them to btf kindred spirits, the caretaker of 
Master Lovewit’s mansion suggests that they shall all 
three inhabit its empty rooms, and live upon their wits 
by galling the public. This proposal exactly suits the 
out-at-elbow brace of sharpers; and when the ploy 
opens, wo find the confederates ensconced in Lovewit’s 
London house. Subtle has to act the part of charlatan, 
alchemist, astrologer, quack-doctor, chiromantist, meto- 
poscopist, and what not. Face takes U|)on himself a 
double office. Inside the house, ho is Subtle’s under¬ 
strapper, familiar, bello^vs-blower, drug-preparer, varlot, 
Ulen-Splegel. Outside, ho assumes tho character of 
one of those dubious captains, who then infested 
taverns, ordinarib.s, play-houses, and tho aisles of St. 
Paul’s, on tho beat for simpletons to fleece. In his 
latter capacity ho brings dupes to Subtle, and in his 
former ho helps Subtle to empty thc-ir pockets. Doll, 
meanwhile, st^ys at homcf in readiness to make herself 
an enticirl^ gentlewoman in distress, a flauntinff mis¬ 
tress of the demi-monde^ a queen of tho fairies, or a 
maiden medium, as chance may require. Each taking 
a tolerably equal part in the imposture, they agree to 
share equally, working for a common purse and dividing 
its contents between them. 

A variety of silly creatures fidl into the snaise of 
this virtuous trio. Dap^, the lawyer’s clerk, who 
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wants a ‘ fly,* or familiar spirit, to make him win upon 
the turf and gain at games of hazard. Abel Dmgger, 
the tobacconist and grocer, who believes his shop will 
prosper, if he can purchase planetary symbols for its 
timbers. Tribulation Wholesome and Ananias, two 
Puritans of Amsterdam, who traflSc with the powers of 
darkness in the interests of their conventicle. Kastril, 
a country gentleman, ambitious of flying high in town, 
and winning for his widowed sister. Dame Pliant, an 
aristocratic second husband. These are the small fry 
who swarm round Subtle. But ho also has a big carp 
by the gills. 'Ihis is Sir Epicure Mammon, already 
rich enough, but inflated with visions of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. At Mammon's heels hangs a 
candid friend, named Surly, far too familiar with this 
world's ways to let himself be duped. Surly is a prac¬ 
tised gamester; and his cunning, set against that of 
tho impostors, throws their schemes into confusion. At 
the height of tho imbroglio, caused by Surly's inter¬ 
ference, liovewit returns toljondon. ••Face makes terms . 
with him at first sight. The rogues and du{H!8 are sent 
about their business. Lovewit wins Dame Pliant and 
her fortune; and tho rascally servant is pardoned for 
the mirth afforded tc^Jiis witdoving master. 

The first scene o]iens on Subtle and Face’quarrelling 
like pickpockets. Modern readers of a popular book 
can hardly be. expected to stomach their realistically 
coarse abuse. Otherwise, I would gladly have tran¬ 
scribed at length this altercation, which proves beyond 
doubt Jonson’s power of painting in strong colours 
.ftoBt the valgar model. Hogarth's picture bf the Kake 
in the French surgeon's cc^sulting-room is not more 
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blontly truihfal; and when Doll bursts in, to rate both 
soundlj, and remind them that there is honour even 
among thieves, her Newgate slang completes the faithful 
transcript from low life :— 

'SdwUh, you abominablo pair of stiDkanln, 

Leave oflf your barking, and grow one again, 

Or, by the light tUht shineii. I’ll cut your throats. 

I’ll not be made a prey onto the marglml. 

For ne’er a snarling dog-bolt of you both. 

Have you together cozened all this while. 

And all the world, and shall it now bo Maid 

You’ve made most courteous shift to cozen yourselves t 

The reconciliation of Subtle with Face, following sud¬ 
denly upon their quarrel, is no less naturally preseuted: 

ni conform myself. 

Jkil. Will^’ou, sir t do so then, anil <|uick1y 1 Swear. 

Enb. What rhouhl I swear f 

JM. To leave your faction, sir, 

• And Labour kindly in the common wuik. 

Sub. l4:t 1110 not breatlio if I n»anl uiiglit beside. 

I only used those sjiccchcs os a spur 
To him. * 

Httl, I hope we need no spun, sir. Do we 1 

AWe. ’.Slid, prove to-day, wliu shall shark bust. 

Sub, Agreed. 

* iA*f. Yes, and work close and friendly. 

Sub, ’Slight, the knot 

iihall grow tlie stronger for tbis breach, with roc« 

By the firm touches of this opening scene we have the 
three rogues set before us in their worthlessness. 

A knock at the house-door interrupts them ; and 
the dupes begin to put in their appearance, llie first 
is Dapper. Hubtle has time to don his cap and velvet 
gown. Face receives the clerk, and acts a somody«witH 
his confederate, persuadiiSg him with groat apparent 
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difficulty to accept four angels as a fee. Dapper is a 
betting man of the same kind as those clerks who now 
risk their salaries, and at times their master’s money, on 
small turf transactions. Subtle pretends to see some¬ 
thing extraordinary in the fool’s face, and takes the 
captain aside:— 

• 

Sub. Why, rir— [Offerintj to tehU^ Hue. 

Face, No whispering. 

Sul, Foro heaven, yon not apprehend the loss 
You do yourself in tliis. 

Face, Wlierein 1 for what t 

Sub, Harry, to be so importunate for one, 

Tiiat, when ho has it, will undo you all: 

He’ll win up all the money in the town. 

Faee. How? 

Sub, Yes, and blow up gamester after gamester. 

As they do crackers in a pup^jct-play.' 

If I do give him a familiar, 

Give you him ali you play for; never set him: 

, For ho will have it. , 

Face. You are mistaken, doctor. 

Why, he docs ask one but for cups and horses, 

A Titling tty; none of your great'familiars. 

JDajt.' Yes, captain, 1 would have it for all games. 

Thus Dapper, who has been allowed to overhear their 
whispering, is cozened into paying down his uttermc^t 
farthing for a spirit which slhill make him master of the 
company he plays with. He resolves at once to leave 
the law, and puts himself blii^dly in the hands of the 
wheedling rascals. 

On the heels of Dapper comes another gull, the 
tobacconist Drugger. He invokes necromancy for in¬ 
structions where to make his door, where to put up his 
ahelves, and which to use for pots, and which for boxes. 
Face wanrant^ him for an honest fellow 
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Doctor, do yoa hear t 

This is my Mend, Abel, an honest fellow; 

Ho lets mo havo good tobacco, and ho does not 
Sophisticato it with sack-lecs or oil. 

Nor washes it in muscadel or grains. 

Nor buries it in gpravcl, under ground, 
trapp’d up in greasy leather, or piss’d clouts: 

But keeps it in fine lily pots, that, opon'il, 

Smell like conserve of roses or French beans. 

He has his maplo block, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper: 

A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goULsmith. 

Subtlo angles for him as ho dul for Dapper, lie pre¬ 
tends by inctoposcopy to disctTii woiidorl’ul signs of 
good luck in his forohead, and by chiroinnncy roads 
future greatness in his finger nails. The first act is 
occupied with these minor characters, both of whom 
play their part in the dovelopineiit of tins ifiot, and serve 
meanwhile to prepare us for thcf real hero of the piece. 
This is Sir Epicure Mammon, whoso loud, coarse, strident 
voice is heard when the curtain rises for the si'cond act. 
He and his frienfl Surly have just entered the sharper's 
lodging• 

Como on, sir. Now yon set your foot on shorn 
In Novo Orbe; hero's the rich Peru : 

And there within, Mir,^o the goldei. mines, 

Oigat Sblomon’s Opliir I he wi^sailing to 
Th^ yean, but wc have reached it in ten months. 

This is the day, wlmrcin, to all my friends, 

1 will pronoiuice the happy woni. Be aicil; 

This day you shall bb spbctatissihi. 

After drawing money from the knight on various pre¬ 
tences of making experiments in the transmutation of 
metals, Sfirly has felt himself compelled ai last tft prf)- 
mise the projection of tl^ philosopher’s stone for this 
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daj. He and Face count meanwhile on Mammon’s 
grosser natnre for patting him off with a failure. As 
his name denotes, the greedy monster is no less a slave 
to his sensual appetites than to his thirst'for money; 
and here lies the secret of their plot to cozen him. 

Mammon is the twin-brother of Tamburlaine in his 
extravagant conceits. Compact of lust and avarice, he 
rovols in the wildest dreams of luxury and wealth; vows 
tluil lie will buy up all the mines of Cornwall and 
transmute their lead and copper into gold; that the 
voluptuous pictures which 

Tibsriiui took 
From Eleptaantifl, and dull Aretine 
But coldly imitAtcd, 

shall burn upon his palace walls; that the feasts and 
sports of insolent Romo shall be repeated in his revel¬ 
ries ; that lie will lie on beds blown up with air and 
clothb himself in robes ^f cobweb texture. V/ith the 
strength of the elixir of eternal youth, he will rival 
Hercules in feats of brawny sensuality. London shall 
bo freed from plague by daily distribution of the pre¬ 
cious draught. Waxing intoxicate with his own visions 
of a bestial joy, he swears he will have none but virtuous 
wives for mistresses, fethers ft>r go-betweens, divines for 
parasites, the burghers of the city for fools*, the Don 
Juans of the Court for eunuchs. His wealth shall pui^ 
chose every delicacy that the most preposterous fancy 
can devise to sate tlie priate:— 

My moat ahall all como In, la Indian ahells, 

Piabes of agate sot in gold and studded 
With f nenid^ lapidiiroa, hyacinth^ and rabies. 

The tongues of carps, donnice, and camel's heels, 

Boil’d Ut the sfdiit of sol, aid dissolv'd pearl. 
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A^eitaf di«t, ’gainst the epilepsy: 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber. 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calvcr’cl salmons, 

Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served, insteitd of salhids; 
t>il*d mnshrooms; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest with an 'exquisite ami poignant sance; 

For which. I’ll say unto my cook, TUarc'$ gold, 
do forth, and be a knight. 

Charles Lamb observes with justice: ‘ If there bo no 
one image which rises to the height of the sublime, yet 
the confluence and asstmiblage of them all produces an 
effect equal to the grandest ]x>ctry.’ It was in such a 
character os this of Mammon’s that the fervour of 
Jonson’s genius, fusing the varied substances of learning 
into burnished Corinthian brass, displayed itself to best 
advantage. He piled Pelion upon Ossa of accumulated 
details f marshalled cloud nfk'r cloud across the «ky of 
fancy, till the whole range vision was canopied and 
rendered gorgedus by superincumbent masses of glowing 
imagery. It is of little moment to demur that Mam¬ 
mon’s ^y-dreams are incongruous with his quality of a 
City knight, and that half of what he says is borrowed 
from the Augustan Histaries. ijfonson was depicting a 
hyperboRcal character; and it served his punfKisu to 
gather the vices and luxuries of all nations into one 
delirious vision. Sir Ispicuro Mammon exhibits in his 
rhetoric the calenture of a brain inflamed by the cxixjcto- 
tion of absolutely illimitable power over nature. His 
fever is fed 1^ all the items of sensuality which he has 
gathered*from commerce with men and l]poks. ^Not a 
single jot or tittle of* the monstrous compound ItM 
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beyond the reach of one who holds the magic stone and 
quaffs the goblet of perpetual youth. The exorbittmce 
of Mammon’s fancy sinks into nothing when compared 
with the extravagance of the idea by which it was 
excited. And yet we know that this idea possessed 
thousands in llonaissance Europe. Eiches and the long 
years of a toilsome life had been'lavished in every 
capital on the mad quest. Bold spirits, after finding 
desjjpir among the cinders of their furnace and the dust 
of their alembics, hod spread adventurous soils for 
El Dorado. Mammon, in his lunes, merely rose to the 
height of the insanity, which men of feebler covetous¬ 
ness narrowed to the probabilities of common life. 
Dapper wanted “ a fiy,” to cheat at horse-races. 
Drugger asked for astrological symbols, to improve his 
trade. The elders of Amsterdam, whoso acquaintance 
wo liavo yet to moke, were for buying up tongs and 
shovels to transmute, and were meditating some small 
revolution in the Englis'h Church—not grasping the 
conception that, if they really held the stone and the 
elixir, they might purchase counties or continents, 
change the laws of society, and deal at pleasure with 
the foundations of human nature. Surly interrupts his 
friend in the full flow qf eloquence:— 

- Skr. And do you think to have tho atone with this ? 

Mam. No, I do think t’have all this with tho stone. 

Sur, Why, I have heanl, bo most be htmofrugi, 

A pious, holy, and religious man, 

One free from mortal sin, a veiy virgin. 

Mam. That makes it, sir; he is so: bnt I buy it; 

My venture brings it mo. Ue, honest wretch, 

A notable, superstitious, good soul, • 

Hal worn his knees bare, and his sUppers bald. 

With prayer and testing )for it} and, sir, let him 
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Do it alone, for me, still. Here bo comes. 

Not a profane word aforo him: ’tie poison. 

This introduces Subtle in his character of sanctimonious 
devotee to philanthropic science, hfaddened by his 
own imfigination, Mammon hod omitted to reflect how 
unlikely it was that a sage who could perform the 
miracles ho momently expected, wyftld work for so arn>- 
gant, insolent, and crassly ignorant a brute as himself. 
The affectation of holiness, unselfishness, and iwity 
was the backdoor by which impostors of Subtle’s type 
secured their retreat. They knew that the Mammons 
of this world came to them with lust and gn^od in their 
souls; but they overlooked this, and impressed on their 
neophytes the absolute necessity of a clean heart and 
a disinteresffed spirit. At the same time they took care 
to throw temptation in their w'ay; and Doll Common 
was the vulgar trap in which our Alchemist caught 8ir 
Epicure. The dupe mennwhye fondly fancied that if ho 
kept his secret lust concealed until the projection was 
accomplished, all would go well. Subtle is at pains 
to warn Mammon. Scarcely have they exchanged good 
morrow than he reads him this lecture:— 

Son, I doubt 

You arc covetous, tlflt thua yau meet your timo 
Hi the juat point: prevent your day at morning... 

Ttaia argues something, worthy of a fear 
Of importune and carnal apiictite. 

Take heed you do not cauao the blessing leave you. 

With your ungovera’d haste. I should bo sorry 
To see my labours, now even at perfection. 

Got by long watching and largo potienoe, 
l(ot prosper where my love luid a^ hath placed Uicm. 
Which (heaven 1 call to witness, with yoirself, 
lb whom 1 have po&tVi lay thoi^ts) in all my ends. 
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Have look’d no way, bat onto pabllo good. 

To pioas OSes, and dear charity. 

Now grown a prodigy with men. Wherein 
It yon, my son, shonld now prevaricate. 

And, to yonr own particnlar lusts employ 
So great and catholic a bliss, be sore 
A enrse will follow, yea, and overtake 
Your snbtlo and secret ways, 

A 

Mammon lyingly replies:— 

I assure you, 

I shall employ it all in pious uses. 

Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 

Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 

And now and then a church. 

The Alchemist, who is aware that Face has established 
an intrigue between Doll and the knight, can now con¬ 
fidently appoint a solemn hour when the great work 
shall accomplished. Mammon departs, and returns 
true to the hour of his appointment, but w'ith the guilt 
of his flirtation with Doll upon his conscience. A crash 
is heard; crucibles fly into the air; Subole swoons, and, 
waking from his trance, inveighs so solemnly against 
the lust which frustrated his watchings, labours, and 
pious intentions, that Mammon has humbly to beg 
pardon of the man who, hoaxedi>him. 

Apart from the characters of Subtle, Face, and 
Mammon, the chief interest of this play centres in 
Jonson’s treatment of the Puritans. He was the 
avowed foe of their hypocrisy, the remorseless satirist 
of their inurbane manners, and the witty caricaturist of 
their canting phraseology. The two who figure in * The 
Alchenpist* aee powerfully etched with sharp burin 
•trokes, deeply bitten into the copper-plate. Tribula- 
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tion Wholesome and Ananias, this pair of worthies, 
form together a gross compendinm of igpaorance, super¬ 
stition, coarse spiritual covetousness, intolerance, men¬ 
dacity, and reptile casuistry. It would be painful, but 
for the artist’s light of comic humour shed upon the 
loathsome objects of his satire, to approach them. 
Whether Jonson was fair to the^uritans, as he had 
learned to know them, is a problem now beyond dispute. 
Yet, when I consider how easy it is to find a nintcj) for 
Dickens’s Chadband or Stiggins in contemporary life, 
I am inclined to give my vote in favour of Jonson’s 
veracity. 

Tribulation plays the part of general referee and 
divine instructor to his sect. He is withal their am¬ 
bassador, niAn of business, and ‘very zealous pastor.’ 
Ananias is younger, more fervid, more pugnacious, more 
crassly stupid and intransigeant, more profoundly ill- 
educated and incajmble of niundanu courtesies. Whole¬ 
some argues with this deacon upon the need of using 
Subtle in order to procure money for the go<lly cause. 
The whelp whines answer:— 

In pure zeal 

I do not like the man ; he in a heathen 
’ And apeaks the ]an( 0 >ago of Canaan truly. 

"Wholestjpe admits that^ubtle fs a profane person ; but 
Ananias takes him up intemperately:— 

• He bean 

The visible mark of the bcazt in his forehead; 

And for his stone, it is a work of darknc»s. 

And with philosophy blinds the eyes of men. 

The fact is that Ananias, with the acute nose of a 
hound, lias smelt the fo.x in Subtle. Wholesome, ad>o 
has more sophisticate^ instincts, plies his younger 
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brother with true Puritan Jesnistry. Is there not an 
art, he says, for making good come out of evil, for using 
impure means to propagate and fundamentally ^tablish 
a holy cause ? Ananias, touched in his major passion 
of covetousness, now declares that he has never been 
BO edified before; mad the two elders enter the 
Alchemist’s sanctihyry. Subtle receives Wholesome 
without superfluous ceremony, but his coldness turns 
to indignation at the sight of Ananias. In him he 
recognises an enemy of stubborn mettle, who has to be 
brow-beaten and subdued. The astuteness with which 
he alternately snubs the priggishnesa of Ananias, and 
plays upon his avarice, deserves all commendation. 
First he unfolds before his dupes a scheme of temporal 
and spiritual aggrandisement which absorbs them both, 
until the zeal of Ananias is offended by the mention of 
a bell: ‘ Bells are profane; a tune may be religions.’ 
Again, when the word tradition is dropped, it rouses the 
conscientious scruples of the deacon: 4 hate traditions; 
I do not trust them.’ Subtle and Face ply him with 
ulchemistic jargon. Ananias snuffles out: ‘I under¬ 
stand no heathen language, truly.’ This makes Subtle 
mod:— 

Hoathon I you kDipper*doling t Is An Sacra, 

Or chryiopooia, or tpagyria, i, 

Or tho pomphTsio or panarchio knowledgo, 

A heathen longnage 7 

* Heathen Greek, I take it,’ persists Ananias; ‘all’s 
heathen but the Hebrew.’ 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

‘ Bvtholomew Fair ’ is a pure farce, conceived in the 
spirit of rollicking mirth, and executed with colossal 
eneigy. It is no' satire either manners or of in¬ 
dividuals, but a broad Dutch painting of the humours of 
a London Carnival, such as only a man bred from boy¬ 
hood to the town could have produced. The personages 
are admirably studied and grouped togi'ther with con¬ 
summate insight into dramatic effect. The proctor, with 
his pretty wife and puritanical mother-in-law; the sleek 
minister from Banburj', who woos the widow; the 
squire from fiarrow, and his watchful attendant; the 
justice of the peace, for ever blundering in his pre¬ 
posterous disguises; the ginger-breml women and toy¬ 
shop people; the greasy cook, who sells roast pig and 
carries on more questionable business; the bailiffs, 
watchmen, 8har|)er8, and bullies, who abound in every 
booth; the puppet-show, the ballad singer, the mad¬ 
man, and the miscellaneous crowd of costermongers, 
porters, pickpockets, and pa.«8engers, compose one varie*! 
ever-moving Jcaleidoscof:^ of human beings. 

We %te introduced into this motley crowd by a 
device which enables.the playwright to contrast the 
coarse diversions of Smithheld with the canting 
sqneamishness of the vulgar Puritans, who supply his 
scenes with their most lively humours. Dame Pnre- 
craft’s daughter, Win-the-6ght, married to doltish John 
lattlewit the proctor, is in an interesting aituadon, a^d 
maniiesta caprices pardonable in her ^tate of health. 
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She has conceived an irresistible longing to eat roast 
pig at Bartholomew Ftur. This, like the wrath of 
Achilles in the Iliad, is the motive-paraion of the 
comedy. Boast pig at home, will not content her. The 
pig on which her heart is set must be cooked and eaten 
in a booth at Smithfield. A matron like Dame Poi^ 
craft found herself ^us placed in a position involving 
casubtry. On the one hand she dared not contradict 
heib daughter’s lougings, however unreasonable they 
might be, and however unlawful this particular longing 
was according to her creed. She attempts at first the 
way of admonition and discouragement:— 

Look ap, sweet Win-Ute-flgfat, and soffer not the enemjr to eater. 
you at this door; remember that yoor ednoation has been with the 
purest. What polluted one was it that named first the un<deaa 
beast, pig, to you, diild 1 * 

When Mrs. Littlewit has reluctantly admitted how 
the Ipnging came upon her. Dame Furecraft yesumes 
her godly exhortations^ 

O, resist it, Win-the-fight I It is the tempter, the wideed 
tempter, you may know it I7 the fleshly motion of the pig; be 
strong a^nst it and ita foul temptations, in these assaults, whereby 
it broaoheth fledi and blood, as it were on the weak«r dde; and 
pray against its carnal provocations; good child, sweet child, pray. 

Such pleading is, however, ail to no purpose. Mrs. 
Littlewit is resolved to eat pig in a booth, or to ruin 
the hopes of her husband’s posterity. In this difficulty 
her mother bethinks her of the godly man from Banbury, 
Brother Zeal-of>the>land Busy, who is sure to be eqiud 
to the problem:— 

What shall we do? Call our sealous brother Busyhithar, for 
kia tatthtnl fn^lifioation in this oha^ of the adversmy. Child, 
my dear child, y<Kt ahall eat pig; be ^Wtfotted, my sweat diild. 
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At &is point the audience are pretfy well informed 
that Dame Purecraft herself has no insormountable ob> 
jection to pig in the abstract. But Win-the-fight will 
not ratify a bargain on these terms. Her longing is for 
pig at Smithfield; so she answers: — 

Mn. Lit.: Ay, but in tbe Fnir, mother I 

Pure.: I mean in the Fair, if it can bo jtfy way made or found 
lawfuL 9 

Meanwhile, Zeal>of-the-land Busy, one of the n^t 
unctuous creations of a comic poet’s brain, has been 
discovered in the pantry, comibrting himself with a 
glass of malmsey and a cut of cold turkey>pie. The 
pious man appears, wiping his lips, and is immediately 
appealed to by the widow:— 

O, brother Bsey 1 your help here, to edify and raise ua up in a 
acruple; my daughter Win-thO'flght is visited with a natural disease 
of women, called a longing to cat pig. 

Mr. Littlewit, who has no less longing for Smitltflold 
than his spouse, here puts in tf word :— 

} Ay, sir, a Bartbolbmew pig; and in the Fair. 

His mother-in-law takes him up: 

And I would bo satisfied from you, roligiously>wise, whether a 
widow of the sanctified assembly, or a widow's daughter, may 
oonunlt the act v^thont offenosAo tbe weaker sisters. 

HittS applied to, the answer of the Ilabbi, delivered 
doubtless in a rich baritone snuffle, is highly edifying, 
but hardly satisfactory to the persons concerned. Zeal- 
of-the-land has no objection to the eating of roast 
]Hg in itself. He sticks at the place where it must be 
eaten:— « 

Veriliy, for the disease of longing, it Is a d isease, a^oatnel Stm m j 
sc appetite, inddeat to wwoen >and ea It ie eanal, and inddsot, It 

1 
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is nalnral, very natural. Now pig, it is a meat, and a meat tliat is 
nourishing and may bo longed for, and so consequently eaten; it 
may bo eaion; very exceedingly well eaten; but in the Fair, and 
as a Bartholomew pig, it cannot bo oaten; for tho very calling it a 
Bartholomew pig, and to cat it so, is a spice of idolatry, and you 
make the Fair no better than one of tho high-ploccs. TJiis, I tako 
it, is tlio state of the question: a high-place. 

True to her nam^Win-tho-figlit persists in her deter¬ 
mination ; and Damo Purecraft is forced to consult 
tli8 Oracle once more for casuistical easements:— 

Good brether Zcal-of-thc-land, think to moke it ns lawful os 
you can. 

This time, the oracle itself is smitten with tho savoury 
temptation of pig at tho Fair. Ho then replies with the 
same fulsome reiteration of phrases which marks the 
canting hypocrite:— 

Surely, it may be otherwise, but it is subject to construction, 
subject, and bath a face of offence with the weak, a gteat face, a 
foul face; but that face &ay have a veil put over it, and bo 
shadowed as it were; it may be eaten, and ii^the Fair, I take it, in 
a booth, tho tents of the wicked: tho place is not much, not very ' 
much, wo may be religious in tho midst of the profane, so it bo 
eaten with a reformed mouth, with sobriety and humbleness; not 
goigcd in with gluttony or greediness, there's the fear: for sjiould 
she go there, us taking pride in the place, or delight in tho 
unclean dressing, to fccel tho vallity of tho eye, or lust of the 
pnlat it were not well, it were not lit, it were a^miilable, and not 
good. 

Having delivered himself of this convenient sophistry, 
Brother Busy invokes the spirit of zeal, and rhapsodises 
as follows 

In the wajr of comfort to the weak, I will go and ^t. I will cat 
'ezooAingly, uid prophesy. There^may be a good use made of it 
too now X thii^ ontt By the tmblio eating of twine’s flesh, to 
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profess otir hate and loathing of Judaism, whereof the brethren 
stand taxed. I will therefore eat, yea, I will eat exceedingly. 

It W 08 Jonson’s invariable practice to introduce the 
main pemonagea of hia drama iu the first act, and to 
set forth Ihe leading comic motive with such clearness 
that the future conduct of ihe plot^iould involve no 
difficulties for the understanding.’^AVo are tlicreforu 
now prepared, upon the optming of the R*cond act,^ 
find ourselves among the liooths of Bartholomew Fair; 
and here we witness a series of diverting incidents in 
the expectation of soon n'tuming to the compmy of 
our Puritan friends. This expi*ctation is not frustrated; 
for in due time, though we have to wait for them until 
tho first scent} of the third act, Dame Pun>crait and 
Mr. and Mrs. Littlcwit, led by Babbi Busy, are seen 
advancing with set faces through the booths:— 

lititjf: walk on in the middle^wny, forcright, turn neiUier 

to the right hand nor to the left; let not your cyce bo drawn aside 
with vaiuty, nor yourworK with noises. 

The toy-sellers and apple-women gather round them; 
but the pious man continues his nasal exhortation :— 

Look not toward them, hcnrluin not; t|io place U Bmithfield, or 
the field of smiths, tho groro of hobby-horaoa and trinket^; tho 
wares are the wares of devils, and tho whole Fair is (lie shop of 
Satan. They arc hooks and baits, very baits, that are hang out on 
overy aide to catch you, and to hold you as it were by the gills and 
by the nostrils, as tho fisher doth. Therefore yon must not look 
Bor turn toward them. Tho heathen man could stop his cars with 
wax against the harlot of tho sea; do yon tho like with your 
fingers against tho bells of tbc beast. 

But thdr object at tho Fair is to eat pig; and bow 
are to find it if they Bo not nae theif eyes ? The 

I 2 
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proctor, who is a weak brother, takes this view, and 
stands stock still before Ursnla’s booth :— 

lAt.: \Oaz'mg at the interiptioa."] This is lino verQy I Hkbk 

BE THE BEST FIGS; AND SHE DOES BOAST THSU AS WELL AS 
EVEB SHE DIO, the pig’s head says I • 

Pure,: Kon, were you not w^ed of the vanity of the eye? 
Have yon forgot thoVliolesome admonition so soon? 

LU.: Good motherVliow shall wo find a pig, if we do not look 
about for 'I ? Will it ran off o' the spit into our mouths, think yon, 
A in Lubber land, and cry veee wee 7 

Busy’s casuistry is equal to the occasion. He had 
warned his flock to close their cars and shut their eyes; 
but another sense might lead them no less surely to the 
object of their quest. 

Buty: No, but your mother, religiously-wise, fonceiveth it may 
oiler itself by other means to the sense, as by way of steam, which 
I think It doth hero in this place,—huh, huh—^yes, it doth. {He 
teenti e^fter it like a hound.} And it were a sin of obstinacy, great 
obstfnacy, high and horriblj} obstinacy, to decline of resist tho 
good titillatlon of tho famclic sense, which is the smell, Tlierefore 
be bold—huh, huh, huh—follow the scent: enter the tents of the 
unclean, for once, and satisfy your wife's frailty. Let your frail * 
wife bo satisfied; your zealous mother and my suffering self will 
also bo satisfied. 

To this admirable exposition he adds the further 
casuistical reflection', that ‘we scape 86 much of the 
other vanities by our early entering ’; and Dome Pure- 
craft assents: ‘ It is an edifying consideration.’ Mrs. 
Littlcwit grumbles: ‘This is scurvy, that we must 
come to the Fair, and not look on't.’ However, the 
whole party enters Ursula’s booth; and the voice of the 
Rabbi is h^rd within its curtains, sonoron^ly decloim- 
*ing1 * A pig prepare presently, let a pig be prepared 
to us.’ There we leave hinrfor awhile to the gratifico* 
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tion of his sanctified appetite. The plot calls our atten¬ 
tion to other persons of the comedy. These I must 
omit, being unable to set so miscellaneous a crowd of 
characters adequately before my readers, and wishing to 
concentrate attention upon Jonson’s full-length portrait 
of the Puritan minister. 

When Busy lias eaten to his flirt’s content, and 
drunk no little too it may bo gucssM, he sallies forth, 
inspired with zeal against the profanities of the Fair jp- 

Thou art tbe seat of tbo beast, O SniitbflrUl, niul 1 will leave 
thee t Idolatry peepeth out on every side of tboe. 

His eyes light upon a toyshop, and the toy-man pressi>8 
‘ rattles, drums, babies * on his devout attention 

Peace, with thy apocryphal wares, thou profane publican; tby 
hells, thy dragoni, and thy Tobic's dog*. Thy hobby-horse is an 
Idol, a very idol, a fierce and rank idol; and thou, tbe Kebuohad- 
neszar, the proud Kcbucliadnesmr of (bo Fair, that sett'st it up for 
ehltdron to/all down to and worship. 

The toy-man thrusts a drum into his face :— 

It is the broken belly of the beast, nnft tby licllows there are iiis 
lungs, and these pipes tuo his throat, those fcatliers are of iiis tail, 
and tby rattles the gnashing of bis teeth. 

Would he like gingerbread perhaps ? 

The pro^ndef that pricks him up. ^lenco with thy bni^ot of 
popery, tby nest of images, and whole h^nd of ginger-work. 

Ikune Purecraft, seeing*that he is about to fall upon the 
gingerbread basket and send it flying in the fervour of 
hifl indignation, attempts to calm him down with * Good 
brother Zeal ’; but he will hear no reason- 

Hinder nw* not, woman! I was moved ia spiriteo be hqpc (hi% 
day, la thla Fair, this wicked alld foul Fair; and fitter may it be 
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called a Foul than a Fair; to protest against the abuses of it, the 
foul abuses of it, in regard of the afflicted saints, that axe troubled, 
very much troubled, exceedingly troubled, urith the opening of the 
merchondiso of Babylon again, and the peeping of popery upon the 
stalls here, here, in the high-placos. See yon not Qoldylocks, the 
purple strumpet there, in her yellow gown and green sleeves ? the 
profane pipes ? the tinkling timbrels ? A shop of relicka! 

[Attempts to seize the toys.'] 

Then, having lash^ himself into a fury, he bears down 
i^on the gingerbread ;— 

And this idolatrous grove of images, this flasket of idols, whioh 
I will pull down [overthrons the gingerhreai hashet] in my zeal, and 
glory to be thus exercised. 

The ensuing commotion brings a brace of watchmen on 
the scone, who take hold of Busy, and carry him off to 
the stocks, saying they will stop his noise:— 

Thou canst not; ’tis a sanctified noise : I will make a loud and 
most strong noise, till 1 have daunted the profane enemy. And for 
this cause I will thrust myself into the stocks, upon the pikes of the 
land.* 

I 

Wo next behold him in the stocks, retiring and testify¬ 
ing, but displaying withal that obstinate courage and 
unconcern for what the world might think which gave 
force to the Puritans in the succeeding age. When a 
bystander jeeringly asks what he is, he answers:— 

Ove that rejoiceth in his affliction, and sitteth hes: to prophesy 
the destruction of fairs and May-games, wakes and Whitson-oles, 
and doth sigh and groan for the reformation of these abuses. 

Wo may wonder whether Jonson, when ho put these 
words into the mouth of Busy, surmised the probability 
of his prophecy being shortly realised in dismal fact 
throughout England. A fellow-prisoner, the nniortn- 
'nate* justice of the peace, Adam Overdo, quotes stoical 
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phrases from Horace and Fersius to keep Iiis courage 
up. The Babbi overhears him, and delivers a cutting 
rebuke:— 

Friend, I will leavo to commnnicato my spirit with you, if I hear 
any more pt those superstitions relics, those lists of Latin, the very 
rags of Komc, and patches of Popery. 

With his wonted skill in throwing^jide lights uix>n all 
points of a favourite character, Junsou hero exhibits the 
Puritan dislike of culture and tho gross ignomnec^f 
the sect. But when Dam(' Fureernft conies up, and 
condoles with him on his inisfort.une, tho valiant spirit 
of tho martyr (ns stout in tragic as it here Hp])enrs in 
comic difficulty) breaks forth:— 

Peace, religious sister, it is my calling; comfort yourself: an 
oztraordln.'iry calling, awl done fur my bc(U>r standing, my surer 
standing, hereafter. 

Notwithstanding this enthusinsin, ho is glad enough to 
escape when the stocks nro (f|)ened by ticcident. His 
Quixotic zeal sojm plungt'S him into other comical ad¬ 
ventures. A farcical puppet-show on the pathetic stoiy 
of Hero and T^ander, which might servt* as an excellent 
illusitration of J*]iiglish mock-ln'roic imnsly, if wo lint! 
space to dwell on it, is teing ticted in a liooth. Tho 
dialogue,^f tho lowest descript ^>n, is moving bfiskly, 
when a sudden snort and trampling nnuounct^ the 
advent of the Rabbi 

Down with Dagon t down with Dsgon I 'tis I; I will no longer 
endure your profanations. 1 will remove Dagon there, I say, that 
idol, that heathenish idol, that remains, ns I may say, a beam, a very 
beam—not ^ |>eam of tho sun, nor a beam of the moon, nor a beam 
of a balance, neither a house>bcam, nor a weaver's bsa m , but^p beay 
in tbc eye, in tho eye of tlm brethren; a very,great bem, an 
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wneedlng great beam; snob as are year stage-plajers, rimers, and 
maiTioe>danoer8, who hare walked himd in hand. In contempt ot the 
brethren and the cause; and been borne ont by instraments of no 
mean oonntonance. 

His zeal ovemiults itself, and leaves him out of breath; 
whereupon the showman quietly observes:— .* 

Sir, 1 present notbih^j^bat what is licensed by authority. 

This seta Busy off again upon the word licence:— 

Tbiwy .* Then art all licence, even licentiousness itself, Shimei. 

Leatk: I have the Master ot the Revels’ hand for *t, sir. 

Biuji: The Master of the Rebels’ hand thou hast, Satan’s I hold 
thy peace, thy scurrility, shut up thy mouth, thy profession is damn* 
able, and in pleading for it thou dost plead for Baal. I have long 
opened my mouth wide, and gaped; I have gaped as the oyster fmr 
the tide, after thy destruction: but cannot compass it by suit or dis* 
pnte; so that I look for a bickering, ere long, and then a battle. 

Eventually, Babbi Zcal-of-the-land is drawn into a 
controversy upon theatrical ethics with the showman, 
which gives Jonson an opportunity for marshalling the 
arguments advanced by Puritans against play-acting. 
His own counter-arguments he puts into the mouth of 
Busy’s antagonist, who in the end confutes and silences 
the man of Banbury. 

Such is the best portrait of a Puritan which rem^s 
for us upon the pages'of our dramatists. After study¬ 
ing ifi powerful outlines, we feel the truth of Gifford’s 
observation: * All this provra how profoundly Jonson 
had entered into the views and expectatioiM of this tui^ 
bnlent and aspiring race.* Whether he is right in 
adding: 'B[ad his royal master understood them half 
so well, long years of calamity and disgrace ;pight have 
been«averted,’ is open to n\ore doubt. It was not 
Oharlee’ misconoeption of tho Puritans which moved 
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John Hampden and Vfoi to their resistance of royal 
tyranny. Yet the fact remains that the playwright, 
while caricaturing the fanatics who subsequently fomed 
the Rump Parliament, painted them in their day of 
compaiptive obscurity just as they afterwards displayed 
themselves in the day of their triipjih. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MA8QUEs\t court and lyrics. 

Th 7 Masque in England was a dramatic species, occupy- 
ing a middle place between the Pageant and the Play.* 
It combined dancing and music with lyric poetry and 
declamation, and was distinguished above all things by 
magnificence of scenery. The persons who performed 
a masque had only to bo noble in appearance, richly 
dressed, and dignified in movement. Little demand 
was made upon their histrionic talent. They were but 
animated puppets in the hands of artists who devised 
the piece: the poet who shose the subject and wrote 
the book of words; the mechanist, who prepared the 
architectural surroundings, shifted the scones, and 
planned the complicated engines requisite for bringing 
cars upon the stage or lowering a goddess from the 
heavens; the scene-painter; the milliner; the leader of 
the baqd; the teacher of the Imllet. Th^ performers 
played their parts sufilciently, provided their costumes 
were splendid and their carriage stately. Therefore the 

' For further details concerning the masqnc, 1 may refer to 
chapter ix. of my Skalupere't Prtieeemrt. 1 must also point 
out that I have drawn largely on that chapter, and have fireqnently 
borrowed from it teztually in the composition of thiq Sketch. I 
foi\pd it JmposdVle to cast what I had to say upon the subject in 
quite a frah form. 
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masque became a favourite amusement with wcolthy ama¬ 
teurs and courtieis aiming at effect. Since it implied 
a lurge expenditure on dresses, scenery, candlelight, and 
music, it was an indulgence which only the rich could 
afford. We are thus prejiared to understand why the 
masqub wan a special branch of Court-parade, in which 
royal personages and the qucensA>f fashion trod the 
dc^ of Greenwich or Whitehall/on festival occasions. 
The principal actors posed iipon this private stam as 
Olympian deities or personifications of the Virtues, 
surrounded by a crowd of ballet-dancers, singers, lutists, 
and buffoons. 

Tlie masque was imported into England from Italy. 
We first hear of it in tlio year 1512-13, when 
Henry VIII. and eleven of his nobles appeared * dis¬ 
guised ' after this new fiishion. During the reigns of 
the Tudors it continued to bt» a coinparsitively simple 
pageant; nor do we possess literary records of yiasques 
composed by eminent writert in this periotl. 'J’he ac¬ 
cession of James I. marked an epoch in its development. 
This king and his son were both of them partial to such 
entertainments, and willing to spend freely on them. 
The average cost of a inasquo at Court may be reckoned 
at about l,400i., whiclj^ amsidoring the value of money 
at thafe time, represents a largo sum. Greqf; noble¬ 
men, corporations, and the City of Ixmdon, not un- 
freqnently indulg^ their sovereign’s taste by present¬ 
ing still more costly entertainments. On one occasion, 
when the Inns of Court di.<>playcd Shirley’s * Triumph 
of Peace,’ their total expenditure is said to have been 
20,000ft* , 

It was part of the poet’s duty to prepare f5r"pdbU- 
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cation a detailed account of the show; describing the 
scenes, costumes, and dances; introducing the libretto 
he had written for the actors, and paying compliments 
to his collaborators. The names of the performers, if 
they were royal or noble, appeared in their proper 
places; and the little book was prized as a souvenir by 
those who had assis^ at so august a pageant. To this 
custom of printing the description of Court masques 
we Qjre the preservation of more than thirty pieces by 
Ben Jonson, not to mention those of other distinguish^ 
poets among his contemporaries. 

Jonson threw his whole spirit into the work. His 
masques are not only infinitely varied, witty, tasteful, 
and ingenious, but vast erudition is exhibited in the 
notes with which he has enriched them. Conscious of 
the sterling stuff of these compositions, he chafed at 
the precedence in popular esteem which was naturally 
given to the architect on such occasions. Ho thought 
that the poet, whoso invAtion was the soul of such 
splendid trifles, deserved the lion’s share^f fame. .4nd 
certainly, were it not for Jonson’s lyrics, wo should 
pay them slight attention now. Those far more superb 
pageants of Florence and of Venice, because they lacked 
a sacred bard, are forgojten. lyiiile, therefore, he was 
careful to assign what ho considered their due sfiore of 
credit to his several colloboratorsj he always reserved 
for himself the chief honours of the piece. His lofty 
introduction to the * Hymenaei * opens thus: ‘ It is a 
noble and just advantage that the things subjected to 
understanding have of those which are objected to sense; 
that the one sect are but momentary, and merel^^aking; 
the*other impressing and lasting; else the glory of these 
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solemnities had perished like a blaze, and gone ont, in 
the beholders’ eyes. So short-lived are the bodies of all 
things, in comparison of their souls.’ 

Inigo Jones, the disciple of ralhulio and builder of 
Whitehall, was the architect who providwl the mechanism 
needed for bodying forth the i>o^’8 fancy to the eye. 
He was no less imperious in sel^stwm than Jonson, 
and by no means relished this assignment of the merely 
transient portion of the masques to him. Other nutlibrs, 
Daniel and Chapman, had paid him bettor respect, 
placed his name first upon the title-page, and acknow¬ 
ledged in their prefaces that his art e-vcelled tho poet’s 
in importance. Jonson indeinl was right. Ho might 
well expect tho suffrago of posti'rity, when all tho 
torches of Whitehall should be extinguished, tho royal 
actors dead and buried, the groves and cars and temples 
of the mtKihanician turned to dust. But ho hod bi‘tt(‘r 
not liavc proclaimed this sg haughtily, for he tnodo a 
deadly enemy. Though they worked together for many ■ 
years, the discord between these two irascible artists’ 
grew ever more intense. Wo sliall see that in the 
darkest days of Jouson’s life, when ho stood most in 
need of friendship and goodwill, Jones contrived to do 
him a bad turn at Coilft. • 

The masque, os I have said, was generally jJtescnted 
by royal or noble parsonages. On their perfomances 
the architect lavished his costliest inventions. But 
this magnificence required a foil. An Antimosquo was 
consequently famished; and for this, some grotesque 
or comjiq motive had to be selected. Actors from the 
pnblio theatres were .hired to play the antimasqne. 
We accordingly find that while tho casque assumes 
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the fonn of a triumph or ballet, the antimasqne is 
more strictly dramatic. In the antimasque, Hecate 
led the revels of witches round her cauldron. In the 
masque, queens attended Anne of Denmark on chariots 
of gold and jewels; lutes and viols sounded; ''•Prince 
Henry and Duke Chfirlos stepped the high measures of 
the galliard. To con^bino the contrasted motives of the 
masque and antimasquo into one coherent scheme was 
the poet’s pride; and it is just here that Jonson showed 
his mastery. It may bo parenthetically noticed that the 
antithesis which I have indicated survives in the Italian 
halh and the English pantomime of the present day. 

We can now turn to the consideration of Ben 
Jonson’s masques in detail. Tlieir very names reveal 
their strangeness and variety. There is a Masque of 
Blackness, answered by a Masque of Beauty; a Welsh 
Masque, and an Irish Masque; a Masque of Queens, 
and a Masque of Owls; a Masque of Christmas, and a 
Masque of Lethe; a Masque of Augurs apd a Masque of 
Time. At one moment the poet’s fancy brings back the 
Golden Ago; at another explores the Fortunate Isles or 
the world discovered in the moon; now camps with 
gipsies on the heath, now sports with satyrs and sliep- 
herds, now lends the dances of tiio fairies, and nqw dons 
the pomp and panoply of war. 

In the perusal, stripped of their ‘ apparelling,’ as 
Jonson styled the apparatus of the scene, these compo¬ 
sitions make severe demands on the imagination. It 
is, however, passible to read them still with pleasure j 
especially if the student brings a scholar’s memory to 
the task. He will wonder at the fulness and extent of 
learning employed on these fantastic toys, no less tlww 
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at the poet's Bprightliness beneath that ponderous load. 
Janson's faculty for alchemising erudition into poetry 
is admirably displayed in tho Antimaaquc of Witches 
to tho Masque of Queens. * Macbeth ’ suggested tho 
motive^ and classical literature supplied tho details. 
But the motive is treated in so innst^ly a style, and tho 
details ore applied with such artkitic fn^edom, that wo 
rise from the perusal of those wifd incantation scent's 
with a sense of tho author’s command of weird ®id 
ghastly imagery. In like manner tho Latin loro cm- 
pitted in the h 3 rmenen 1 proct'ssions of the !MaM{Uo of 
Hymen and in the sacerdotal pomp of the Mosque of 
Augurs has been so well assimilated that we might fanc^' 
ourselves to bo gazing on some triumph liko that of 
Julius Cmsar by Mantegna at Hampton Court. (Irct'k 
idyllic verso is laid under contribution for ‘Thu Hue and 
Cry after Cupid; ’ the Attic comedians suggest scenes 
in ‘ Neptune’s Triumph.’ 

Jonsonwas not unconscious tliat lim masques mignii 
prove somewhat tedious to the geiierul public. In tho 
introduction to his ‘ Hymcnaei ’ he observes: ‘ And 
howsoever some may squeamishly cry out that all en¬ 
deavour of learning and sharpness in these transitoiy' 
devices, especially whenj it st(‘]W Ixyond their little or 
(let me^ot wrong them) no bmin at all, is su]ierfluoUH; 
I am contented thesa fastidious stomachs should leave 
my full tables, and enjoy at homo their clean empty 
trenchers, fittest for such airy tastes; where perhaps a 
few Italian herbs, picked up and made into a sallod, 
may fint^pveeter acceptance than all the most nourish¬ 
ing and sound meats of .tho world.’ But^o onvwitli a 
true literaiy sense will fail to be rcwarc^ by a cursory 
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perusal of those Ivrics, 'which, like their author’s prose, 
BO often remind us of Milton’s style. 

It is not very easy to detach representative passages 
from Jonson’s masques. The opening of the piece he 
wrote to celebrate the nuptials of Lord Haddington and 
Lady Elizabeth B^teliffe may, however, be chosen for 
its delicate and spnghtly fancy. Venus has comedown 
from heaven, attended by the Graces, in search of her 
runaway boy Cupid. None knows where the wanton 
little god is hidden. His mother turns to the ladies of 
the Court assembled in the hall before her. . Perhaps 
the truant is hidden in their laps br nestling in their 
bosoms. She bids the Graces cry him. This they do 
in nine stanzas, each singing in turn. 

Beauties, have jre seen this toy. 

Called Love, a little boy. 

Almost naked, wanton, blind; 

Crnel now, and then os kind 7 
I( he be amongst ;o, say I 
He is ‘Venus’ runaway. 

So the one voice sings; and a second takes up the 
melody;— 

He hath marks about him plenty: 

You shall know him among twenty. 

All his body is a fire. 

And his breatlf a flame ehtire. 

That being shot like lightning in. 

Wounds the heart but not ^e skin. 

A third chimes in:— 

Trust him not; his wtMds, though sweet. 

Seldom with his heart do meet. 

All his ptaotioe is deceit { 

■vm gift it is a bidt; 

Hw a kiss bat poison bears; 

And 9 iost treaaim in bis tears. 
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This entertainment closed with an epithalaminm, in 
skflfolly constructed and sonorous stansas, which, how¬ 
ever, ^ short of Spenser’s sublimity and Herrick’s 
rapture upon similar occasions. 

Tuning the leaves of these old libretti, we not un- 
freqnently light on verses of great puj^ty and sweetness. 
Here is a stanza firom * The Fortunate Isles ’: — 


The winds uo sweet, and gintiy blow; 
but Zefdjyms no breath they know, 
The Akther of the flowers: 


By him the virgin violets live, 

And every plant doth odonra give 
As fresh as ate the honra. 


Here again is one from * Pan’s Anniversary ’:— 

Drop, drop yonr violets 1 Change yonr hues, 

Mow red, now pale, as lovers nse ! 

And in your death go out as well 
As when you lived, unto tiie smell I 
That from your odour, all may say: 

This is the shepherd's holiday I 

e 

In the ‘ Masque of Beauty ’ a graver note is sounded:— 

So Beauty on the waters stood, 

When Love had sovered earth from flood I 
So when ho parted air from Are 
He did with concord all inspire 1 
And then a motion he them taught. 

That elder than himself was thought; 

Which thought was, yet, the child of earth. 

For Love is older ttum his birth. 

It will be noticed in these quotations that Jonson’s 
lyric style is not exactly what we call Elizabethan— 
Sludcespeare and Fletcher being uppermost in our minds 
when we nse that phrase. It rathmr snggMts the 
manner df mote recent jwets—of HiItoi% of I^den, 
even (tf Wordsworth. 

K > 
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Some of Jonson’s mosques have a historical interest, 
which should not be neglected. For the festival of 
Henry’s inauguration as Prince of Wales he composed 
on entertainment on the past glories of Plantagenets 
and Tudors, summoning the heroes of the CrusadM, of 
Cressy, of Agincc^nrt, and of the Armada, to be present 
at the reception of this young knight into chivalry. 
Henry proved himself not unworthy of the Laureate’s 
Ct?fnpliments. Upon the morrow of the masque he 
held the lists together with his chosen champions 
against an equal number of assailants. It was reckoned 
that he gave and took thirty-two pushes of the pike, 
and some three hundred and sixty sword-strokes in that 
tourney. On the evening following the barriers, as they 
then were called, the Prince apiieared in the character 
of Oboron among his court of fairies. ’They danced until 
the night was spent, when Phosphor, rising, bade them 
haste* to bed : — 

. To rest, to rest I Tho hcralfl of tho day, 

lirij^ht Phospborns, commanila yon hcnco. Away I 
Tho moon is polo and spent; and wing&d night 
Makes headlong hasto to ily the morning's siglit. 

Who now is rising from her blushing %vars. 

And with her rosy hand puts back tho stars: 

Of which mysolf the lost, he; harbinger, 

. lint stay to worn you, that you not defer 
Your parting longer I Then do I givo way. 

As Night liath done, and so mast you, to Day. 

Little did poet and Court then dream that this Prince 
of Woles, the hope and darling of the nation, should so 
soon, like young Marcellas, bo taken from them in his 
prime of moqhood. 

And the boy-prince Chari^, then Dukb of York, 
who danced a’inong tho fairies in his brother’s train. 
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did no seer discern the even darker mist of doom 
wleathed round his forehead ? Those Whitehall 
mosques were fcdlowed by a very different kind of 
pageant, when he stepped forth to tho scaffold from 
the Banqueting Hall in IGIO. 

IIo nothing common did or m^n 
Upon tlmt mcmomblo socno, 

Dut with Ilia keener oyo^ 

The axe’s edge did try; 

Xor calicd tho gods, with vulgar spite, 

To vindicate his helpless right; 

Ilut bowed his comely head 
Down ns upon a bed. 

Tryly a sad fnto was reserved for many of those royal 
and noble actors in the New Year and Shrovetide revels 
of King James's Court:—for tho luckless I^y Arabella 
Stuart, innocent victim of unhappy love and political 
jealousy, tvho died raving mod, u prisoner in the Tower, 
in 1015—for Lady Frances Jloward, wedded fti hor 
fourteenth year to the young Earl of Essex, of whom 
Jonson sang in His marriage hymns 

And wildest Cupid waking iiovcrs 

With adoration Twixt tlio lovers. 

• 

She lived to seek a disgraceful divorce, to make on 
infamous secemd marriage, to tried for Overburj'’H 
murder, and to end her days in obloquy. He* boy- 
bridegroom was destined to lead the armies of tho Por- 
liament against his king, and to sink at lust eclipsed by 
Cromwell’s greatness. 

With the advance of years, the tragic irony of these 
masques at Court deepens. Tlte last great entertain¬ 
ment of this kind, of which we possess detiftled inlbrma- 
tion, was presented by Charles and Henrietta Maria at 
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Shrovetide in 1640. The usual sums of money were ex¬ 
pended, and we have the right to assume that the pageisnt' 
lacked none of its customary splendour. The hall, as usual, 
was crowded with stately men and charming women, ex* 
changing compliments beneath the torches, danqjng their 
brawls and galliai;d8> as though there were no Hampden, 
Pym, and Cromwml in existence. Those brilliant and 
bejewelled cavaliers,^innocent as yet of civil strife, un¬ 
stained with fratricidal slaughter, were soon indeed to. 
part, with anger in their breasts, and everlasting fare¬ 
well on their lips, for adverse camps. While we gaze 
in fancy on them and the ladies at their side, that voice 
which De Quincey heard in vision thrills our ears; 

* Tliese are English ladies from tlio unhappy times* of 
Charles I. These are the wives and daughters of those 
who met in peace, and sat at the same tables, and were 
allied by marriage or by blood; and yet, after a certain 
day in August, 1642, never smiled upon each other 
again, nor met but on the field of battle; and at Mars- 
ton Moor, at Newbury, or at Noseby; cut asunder all 
ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed away in 
blood the memory of ancient friendship.’ 

The transition from Jonson's comedies and masques to 
his lyrics and occasion]^! pieces,can easily be made. The 
plays yield a sufficient number of songs. The collections 
of minor poems, published by him under the titles of ‘ The 
Forest,’ ‘ Underwoods,’ and ‘ Epigrams,’furnish abundant 
matter for investigation. Only a few of these scattered 
compositions ore generally known. Among them, one 
is on everybody’s lips; for its rarely felicitous language 
has bMu mamed to a beautiful old melody. * Drink 
to me only with thine eyes ’ was a favourite of its author. 
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^ we may trusA Drammoml. And yet it so happens 
t h Wi this airy and apparently spontaneous effusion 
illustrates what his detractors memit when they accused 
Jonson of * filching by translation,’ and lacking * fire 
not kindled heretofore by others’ pains.* The song, in 
truth, is almost literally transmute^ into rhyme and 
metre from scattered phrases in the prose of a Greek 
sophist.' Philostratus, to cite one passage, wrote a little 
epistle, or hillet-doiix, to accompany a gift of rosdB. 
Rendered into English word for word, the composition 
runs thus: ‘I have sent thee a wreath of roses, not 
honouring thee (though this also), but rather giving to 
the. roses themselves this favour, tliat they should not 
wither.’ In Jonson’s verse the paragraph becomes- 

I sent thee laic n rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that thcro 
It could not withered be. 

In another passage Philostratus had written: *lf you 
will do your friend a favour, send back what remains 
of the flowers, no longer breathing of roses only, but of 
yourself also.’ T|)ie alchemy of Jonson's fancy touches 
this* conceit to gold :— 

•lint thou thftoon didst^mly breathe. 

And sent'st it back to me: 

. Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself but thee. 

In this act of lyric transmutation something has indeed 
been lost. There is a delicate shade of meaning in the 
original which we miss when the poet concentrates 

' 1 may nfei those who air# curious in such matters to t letbflr 
written by me to the AetUemif, December 6,1884.e 
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attention on the wreath, and not on the roses them- 
selves. The repetition of U, is less suggestive than ^t 
of them would have heen. But to dwell upon this point 
were ungrateful; for the fact remains that Jonson, 
holding the Love-Letters of Fhilostratus in free solu¬ 
tion in his memory, poured such fragments forth as 
suited the inspiration of a genial moment into the 
plastic .mould of ohe perfectly cadenced stanza. His 
fiaend, T. Carew, might well console him for the accusa¬ 
tion of filching by translation, when, looking at work 
like this, he wrote :— 

Kor think it theft if the rich spoihi, so torn 

From conquered authors, bo os trophies worn. 

Another felicitous translation, this time from the Latin 
versos of a French humanist, Jean Bonnefons, has 
also found a permanent place in English anthologies. 
‘ Still to be neat, still to bo dressed,’ was the model for 
several of Herrick’s terse and highly polished pieces.' 
Indeed, it may be said to have originated a species of 
lyrical composition unknown in literature before the 
age of Jonson, or but faintly indicated in Lyly’s songs, 
which found much favour with writers of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was not alwoys so happy. What 
his genius in this kind seems '*to have requii^ was on 
original, like the prose of Philostratus or t)ie eleg^s of 
Bonnefons, which should suggest fancies and stimulate 
invention. Coming into competition with a flawless 
masterpiece of poetry, he mistook his powers, and too 
often debased gold into inferior metal. This I feel to 
be the case^ with the free version of * Vivamus, mea 
It OQQUis In The 8UmU %Poman. 
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liesbia,’ part of which occurs in * Yolpone ’ and the r^ 
in *The Forest.* fitill, some excellent touches may 
cvra here be pointed out. For the incomparable lines 
of Catullus:— 

Soles oocidoro e( rodire possuot t 
Nobis 00 m temel occidit bioTls lux, 

Nox est perpetua ana domlonA: 

Jonson has found these very passable equivalents:— 

Suns that sot may rise again; 

But if onoo we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetual night. 

The enumeration of the kisses leads him away into a 
pretty ad libitnm improvisation:— 

Add a thousand and so more; 

Till you o()ual with the store 
All the gnus that Ilumney yicUls, 

Ur the sands in Chelsea Helds, 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the stars that gild jtis streams 
In the silent summer nights 
When youths ply their stol'n delights; 

That the curious may not know 
How to tell them as they flow, 

And ttm envious, when they find 
What their numljcr is, be pincil. 

< Passiug to* songs winch are not translations^threo 
of considerable beauty can be cited from < Cynthia's 
llevels.’ One of these,* addressed to the goddess of the 
i^ght, * Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair,* is so 
popuhff that it calls for no farther notice here. Another, 
named *The Kiss,* should be transcribed, seeing that 
it is not sdnrell known. In occasional felicity of terse 
phrasing, as also in a certtdn imperfection of Ayn& and 
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rhytlun, it illustrates Jonson’s qualities and shortcomings 
as a Bong^writer:— 

Of that joy so soon ibonld waste t 
Or BO sweet a bliss 
As a kiss 

Might not for ever last I 
80 sogardi, so melting, so soft, so delicious ! 

Tbe dew that lies on roses 
When the dawn berself discloses. 

Is not so precious. 

O ratber than I would It smotber. 

Were I to taste sucb another. 

It should be my wishing 
That I might die with kissing. 

Had the ore been smelted, and the metal fused through¬ 
out these lines into the liquid purity of:— 

The dew that lies on roses 
When the dawn herself discloses: 

we should in this lyric have possessed a jewel. More 
exceAent in workmanship, yet demanding part-song or 
madrigal music to bring out its beauty, is Echo’s lament 
for Narcissus in the same play :— 

Blow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears: 

Yet slower, yet; O faintly, gentle springs: 

List to the heavy part the music bears. 

Woo weeps out hfr division^when she sings. 

Droop herbs and flowers. 

Kali grief in showers. 

Our beauties are not ours; 

O, I could still, 

Xdke melting snow upon some craggy hill. 

Drop, drop, drtqp^ drop, 

Since nature’s p^a is now a withered daffodlL 

In longer lyric flights Jonson seldom sustained his 
inspiration at a high level. 'He fell short of Spenser’s 
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lieavenly mnsic sad Herrick's Bacchic ecstasy. Yet 
I^s odes and nuptial hymns contain passages of fine 
gnomic poetry. One stanza from the ‘Ode to the 
Immortal Memory of that Noble Pair, Sir Lucius Cary 
(Lord jTalkland) and Sir Henry Morison,’ is familiar to 
readers of the ' Golden Treasury,’ v^ere it appears os a 
separate piece, beginning ‘ It is not growing like a 
tree.’ I will select another fromStho epithalamium for 
Master Jerome Weston and the Lady Frances Stuart*— 

Tho ignoble never lived; they were awhile 
Like Mwino or other cattle here on earth: 

Their names aro not recorded on the file 
Of life, that fall so; Christians know their birth 
Alono; and such a race 
Wo pray may grace 
Your fruitful spreading vine, 

Hut dare not ask our wish in language fesccnninc. 

Here, as so often hapjiens, Jonson starts with Hues that 
have tho ciarion-thrill of true poetic utterance. But 
his wings droop, and while the thought is maintained 
upon a vigorous and manly note, ho allows the expres¬ 
sion to sink into commonplace or quaintness. 

Of elegies and memorial verses wo |X)S8Csa abun¬ 
dance from the pen of Jonson. The epitaph on the 
Countess of,Pembroke^ ‘ Underneath this sable hearse,’ 
u knoWn by heart and lives u{iou the lips of evtrybody. 
There is nothing of (his kind in tho collection of his 
poems to rival it. Yet thoughts of sterling value 
and unexpected sweetnesses of phrase might be culled 
fiom these compositions; as, for example, a melodious 
couplet in the threnody on Lady Venetia Digby 

Dsn I, proton^ to imllgiont be, 

To gnel or grieve her toft eaUumsey 1 
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I would, however, prefer to transcribe one little piece 
of an' earlier date, which displays Jonson in a ve^ 
amiable light. He wrote the lines in question upon 
the occasion of Salathicl Favy’s death, a Child of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chapel, who had acted parts in his ‘ Cyn¬ 
thia’s Bevels’ and ‘The Poetaster.’ It will be noticed 
that, though the wy was only just in his fourteenth 
year, the poet praises lym for special skill in representing 
oilmen on the stage:— 

Wcop with mo all yon that road 
This littio story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed, 

Death’s self is sorry. 

Twos a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature 

As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which owned tlio creature. 

Years ho numbered scarce thirteen 
When fates turned cruel: 
i Yet three filled zodiacs luul ho been 
The stage's jo4lBl; 

And did act, what now we moon, ^ 

Old men so duly; 

As, sooth, the Parcao thought him one. 

He played so tnily. 

So, by error, to his fato 
They all consented 1 

But', viewing him since, aVts, too late, , 

They have repented, 

And have sought to give new birth. 

In baths to steep him; ' 

But, being much too good for earth. 

Heaven vows to keep him. 

While dwelling on the graver qualities of Jonson’s 
lyric muse, I wish to call attention to a poetn* of eight 
BteCazas*detaoihed firom its conte/t and printed by Gifibrd 
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in the ‘ Underwoods.’' Though imperfect in ezeontion, 
delicate and subtle address to some person, too 
much beloved to be called merely friend, and yet not 
pasKonately sought, discovers a strain of poetic feeling 
more nearly allied to that of Lovelace than to any 
other writer’s. If it be really Jon^n’s, it deserves to 
be here, in part at least, presented; 1 therefore give 

four verses:— # 

I neither Iotc, nor yet am free ; 

For thoagh the flamo I And 
Be not intoDHO in the degree. 

'Tis of the parcst kiml. 

It iittie wants of iovo but pain; 

Your beauty takes iny sense; 

And lest you should (hat prlco disdain. 

My thoughts too feel the influence. 

’Tis not a passion’s first access. 

Heady to multiply; 

But like love’s calmest state it is 
Possessed with victory. 

It is like love to tn3h reduced, 

/ II the false values gone. 

Which wore created and induced 
By fond imagination. 

The violation of Ihctro in the second and fourth of these 
stanzas raises a doubt whether,we possess the correct 
text, or* whether indeed the thing be Jonson's. • 

I have left to the last a collection of complimcntaiy 
verses entitled * A Celebration of Charis in Ten Lyric 
Pieces.* When they were composed is doubtful. The 

* Oifford styles it • An Blcgy,’ and prints it as No. XU at Ukder- 
wmds, mnaifcing that he bad taken ft tram the last pages of the 
fidio <di 1 Alt where it appears joined on to ul liar’s Gift fa 
Bm§ GuHrk$. This folio had. of oonise^ not Jonson’s snpefHsioia 
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poet says that he has reached the age of fifty, in the 
first lines of the dedication; and this would give them 
the date of 1623>4. But as a part of one lyric was 
introduced into * The Devil is an Ass,’ some portion of 
the Ideder-KreU (to use a convenient German .phrase) 
must have been wi(;tten as early as 1616. It is probable 
that they were indited upon several occasions, and put 
together with a vie^ to publication in 1623. lliat 
Jenson set a high value on them appears firom his having 
recited a few lines from the series to Drummond in 
1618. Drummond, writing them down from memory, 
got them wrong; but here is the passage which the 
author thought worthy to be placed beside * Drink to 
me only with thine eyes ’:— 

For Love’s sake, kiss me onco again; 

I long, and should not bog in vain. 

Here’s none to spy, or see; 

Why do yon doubt or stay 7 
I’ll taste as lighj^y as the ^o, 

That doth but touch his flower and flies away. 

It was to the lost two lines of this stanza that Jonson 
called his Scotch friend’s particular attention. This 
poem is not, however, that which modem readers would 
single out from the garland of Charis. The following 
rather deserves selection, since it'displays rarer qualities 
both of fitncy and of rhythmical invention:— 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady rideth I 
Kaoh that draws is a swan or a dove, 

Axtd well the car Love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty; 

II And, SUaoionred, do wish, ISP they might 
But enjoy sniA a sight. 
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That thegr still wore to nm by her side. 

Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth I 
Do but look on her hair. It is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth I 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoc^er 

Than words that soothe her I 
And from her atohed brows, suoh a grace 
Sheds Itself through the face. 

As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 

Have yon seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rode hands have touch^ it 7 
Have you marked bnt the fall o' the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it 7 
Have you felt the wool of beaver 7 
Or swan’s down ever 7 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier 7 
Or the nard in the fire 7 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee 7 
O so white I O so soft I O so aweet is she I 

From the poemk to Chains I might also have selected 
another, headed with this quaint title : * Her Man de¬ 
scribed by her own Dictainen.’ It yields a very pleasant 
picture of what Jonson conceived a truly desirable young 
Englishman of his epoqfi, both in mental and physical 
parts, to be ; and it is written in short rhyming cSuplets 
with something of thejfrace of Fletcher. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the songs and lyrical 
pieces, which deserve perpetual recollection amid the 
considerable mass of such work ly Jonson. It will be 
observed %hat the list is^by no means a loog on%; 
yet rigorous criticism wq^ have curtai|ed it fay thiee 
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or perhaps four of the poems I have cited. The fact 
is that, when compared with Shakespeare, or oven with 
Fletcher, Jonson did not shine in purely lyric composi¬ 
tion. He may be said to have produced five pieces in 
their kind admirable. These are ‘Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,’ ^ Queen and Huntress,’ ‘ Still to bo 
neat,’ ‘ Underneath this sable hearse,’ and ‘ See the 
chariot at hand.’ 'fio add a sixth of equal excellence to 
tlib number would, I think, after long and scrupulous 
consideration of his writings, be im|iossible. Still the 
five which, upon careful sifting, 1 now indicate ns 
Jonson’s masterpieces in purely lyric composition, have 
a quality which is definite and individual. No one be¬ 
fore him wrote pieces of the sort so terse, so marked by 
dominant intelligence, so aptly fitted for their purpose. 
If the haunting evanescent exquisitencss of Shake- 
BiKsare’s song is absent, wo have not the right to demand 
this from a singer of so dii^'ront a mould. For Jonsou’s 
fame it is quite enough to point out that these, rather 
than Shakespeare’s lyrics, struck the key-note of the 
seventeenth century. Wo find, even in Milton’s supreme 
handling of studied lyric verse, at lea.st as much of 
Jonson as of Shakespeare or of Fletcher. 
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SECOND PERIOD OP ma.miuuh. 


Resuming the thread of Jonson a biogmphy, we may 
view the decade which elapsed between KilG and 1G2G 
as the third main period in his life. The year IGIG 
was marked, as I have already said, by the publication 
of the first folio of his collected works. It also witnesstnl 
the representation of his comedy ‘ The Uovil is an Ass,’ 
by tlio King’s Men at Blaekfriars. This play cannot 
be reckoned one of Jonson*^ masterpieces; though it 
counts an excellently outlined coxcomb, Fitzdottrell, 
among its dramatis personm, and i)crhap3 the only in> 
teresting female character he* ever drew, in that cox¬ 
comb’s wife. Hpw far it was successful on the stage 
at'tho time of its firat representation we do not know*. 
But there i» some reason to shspect that it failed to 
please; for Jonson wholly ceased writing for the ^eatres 
between this date and the year 1G25, when wont and 
illness fbreed him once more to court the public. 

That Jonson never loved the playwright’s calling is 
certain. He seems to have felt himself bom to rebuke 
vice and ^lly; and since society refused to be scourged 
'with patience and submission, he withdrdW in dtdgeen 
from the irksome task af writing scenes to amuse its 
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idleness. In an ode to himself, printed in the * Undep> 
woods,’ we read this stanza:— 

And since onr dainty age 
Cannot endnie reproof. 

Make not thyself a page 
that stmmpet the stage, 
nnt sing lUgh and aloof. 

Safe from the wolfs black jaw and the doll ass’s hoof. 

It should be remarked that the last two lines of this ode 
are borrowed from the close of the * Apologetical Dia¬ 
logue ’ appended to the ‘ Poetaster.’ The little poem 
may, therefore, have been written about the time when 
Jonson first resolved to abandon comedy and try the 
less congenial sphere of tragedy. But the tone of the 
whole piece corresiwnds so exactly with that of the far 
nobler Ode to Himself, which was written in 1629 upon 
the failure of his * New Inn,* that we have a right to 
accept its sentiments as habitual to the poet through 
all periods of his life. OS that haughty and indignant 
burst of lyric inspiration, the last sparkle of glowing 
fire struck from its author’s genius by rage, I shall have 
to speak at length in the concluding chapter of his life. 
It is enough now to notice that between * The Devil is 
an Ass* (1616) and ‘The Staple of News’ (1625) we 
possess no dramatic work from Lis hand. 

During this interval, however, his pen was not idle. 
The accession of James to the English throne had 
opened a new sphere of social and literary activity to 
Jonson. His ‘ learned sock ’ was well fitted to entertain 
a monarch who piqued himself equally upon his emditaon 
and his statetsaft. Nor was the grossness of thepoet’a 
muse disagreeable to his royal master’s taste. But with 
his love ior leaming James combined tai almost childish 
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, pftM jftn for spectaoles and pageants. His consort, Anne 
of. Denmark, shared this delight in costly shows. We 
have already seen in the preceding chapter how 
splendid were those entertainments at Whitehall, and 
how industrioasly Jonson laboured to gratify the whim 
of his patron. When James went ofi progress to the 
honses of his nobles, Jonson was in request to fumi^ 
forth sylvan interludes or compKmentary addresses. 
The exercise of these talents brought him into close 
connection with the aristocracy; and there is reason to. 
believe that he made more money by his masques than 
by his comedies. 

In other respects Jonson was a man after the King’s 
heart. He entertained a profound respect for the 
princely dignity, and formed a conception of sove¬ 
reigns which closely corresponded to the ideal James had 
set before him. Some sentences, extracted from his 
commonplace-book of ‘ Discoveries,’ may here be quoted 
in illustration of his high monarchical opinions 

After God, nothing is to be loved of man like the prince: ho 
riolates nature that doth it not with his whole heart. For when he 
hatik pat on the core of the pobAc good and common safety, I am a 
wie^ and pnt off man if I do not reverence and honour him in 
whose charge all things divine and human are placed. 

Wise is ratbe^the attribn^ of a prince than learned or good. 
The learned m**" profits others rather than himself; the goad man 
rather himself than others; but the prince commands others and 
doth himself. * 

A princtf without letters is a pilot without eyes. All his govern' 
ment is groping. In sovereignty it is a most hai^ thing not to be 
oompdled; but so it is the most miserable not to be oounselled. 
And how can he be oounselled that carmot see to read the best 
co uns ellors, ;;^iiab are books, fmr they neither flatter ns nor Ude ftom 
nat Hemayhear.yon wlUsfy;bnthowshaUh#ahvayBkesai» 
to hear true t m be oounsdlad^ best things, no^ the ewasteett 
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The King appointed Jonson Laureate, with a pension 
of 100 marks a year. He is also said to have wished 
to dnb him knight, an honour which the poet declined. 
In the Shrovetide revels at Whitehall Jonson took his 
part together with the royal family upon the stage. 
He seems to hav^ ergoyed the privilege of their fami¬ 
liarity, and to have preserved his native candour in 
their presence. AstDrummond reports: ‘ He said to 
Ae king, his master (i.e. tutor) M. G. Buchanan had 
corrupted his ear when young, and learned him to sing 
verses when he should have read them.’ This was frank 
speech to a royal i)edant! ‘ He said to Prince Charles 

of Inigo Jones, that when ho wanted to express the 
gfroatest villain in the world, he would call him an 
Inigo.’ Considering the credit of the architect at Court, 
this was plain-speaking with a vengeance! 

To mention all the noble men and women with 
whom Jonson lived on terms of honoured friendship, at 
whose country scats he sjjent a portion of the year, and 
who sought his society in London, would be tedious. 
Lord Clarendon puts the matter briefly : ‘ his conver¬ 
sation was very good, and with men of most note.’ The 
minor poems in his ‘ Epigrams,’ ‘ Eoftest,’ and * Under¬ 
woods ’ contain versep addressed to Lord Salisbury, 
Lord "Mounteagle, Sir Henry 5ary, Lord Suffolk, Loi^ 
Ellesmere, the Countesses of Bedford and Butland, Sir 
Horace Vere, Sir John Batcliffe, Lord Pembroke, Lady 
Mary Wroth, the Countess of Montgomery, Sir Edward 
Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Henry Nevil, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Lord Aubigny, Sir William 
Sidney, Lord Dorset, Lord Bnrle^h, Sir Ed'^ard Coke, 
Lord Bacon, JLord Delaware, Lord Newcastle, Lor4 
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Somerset, the Lady Venetia Bigby, the Marchioness of 
Wjnton, and many others whom it would be irksome 
to enumerate. The number of these patrons is less 
remarkable than the evidence of manly freedom which 
Jonson/ised in conversing with thc'm. Though he pre¬ 
served those terms of courtesy whichitrere due to rank, 
he never forgot his own dignity. To Lady Rutland, 
the daughter of Sir Philip Sidn<iy, he sent a copy of 
verses beginning thus 

That poets are far rarer births than kings, 

Yonr noblest father proved. 

Veiy seldom can he have been made to feel his in¬ 
feriority as a man of letters in this titletl company. 
Tlie only hint ho gives of such treatment seems meant 
to ridicule the mon who took advantage of his rank. 

* Ben one day being at table with my Lmly Rutland, 
her husband coming in accused h(*r that she kept tabh* 
to poets, of which she wrote a letter to him [Jonson], 
which he answered. My Loftl intercepted the letter, 
but never challenged him.’ The Sidneys and the Her¬ 
berts appear to have been most generous in their kind¬ 
ness. Lord Pembroke sent him eveiy iirst day of the 
year 201. to bu/ books. At Penslmrst he was un¬ 
doubtedly a frequent guest, as t^e delightful poem on 
Sir Philip Sidney’s bii^hplace, in ‘ The Forest,’abun¬ 
dantly proves.' It was not only with the great, how¬ 
ever, th^ Jonson lived on terms of intimocy. Ho kept 
company with the best poets, wits, and men of learning. 
Selden, Camden, Bacon, Bonne, Beaumont, Sylvester, 
Alleyn, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Brayton, Chapman, all 
remain eixllbalmed in veii^ which only th^ familiarity 
• Thefhr«$t,Vo.VL 

* 12 
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of affectionate friendship can have inspired. The lines 
to Francis Beaumont, often as they have been quoted^ 
are too representative of Jonson’s cordial relations to 
his brother bards to be here omitted:— 

How do I love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse, ^ 

That unto mddost euch religion use I 
How do I tear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth I 
At once thou.mak’st me happy, and unmak’st; 

And giving largely to me, more thou tak'st. 

What fate is mine, that so itself bereaves ? 

What art is thine,.that so thy friend deceives ? 

When even there, where most thou praisest mo. 

For writing better, I must envy thee. 

Alleyn, the actor, he compares to lloscius; Donne ho 
calls ‘ the delight of Phoebus and each Muse ’; * my 
loved ’ Alfonso Ferrabosco is complimented in delicate 
strains upon the soothing sweetness of his music; Selden 
receives the most triumphant eulogy which verse can 
give:— 

Nothing but the round 
Largo clasp of nature such a wit can bound. 

Monarch of letters 1 ’mongst thy titles shown 
Of others’ honours, thus enjoy thy own 1 

Bacon’s birth to greatness is no less felicitously 
touched:— 

** The destined heir 

In his soft cradle to his father’s chair; 

Whose even thread the Fates spin roimd and fnll 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.' 

But it would be easy to fill many pages with quota- 
tions, proving the lurgeness and the sincerity of 

- * Cmpate tae passsges on Bacor as a writer and a man in the 
Diseereriei. 
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Jonsou's admiration for his illustrious contemporaries. 
Before such a mass of testimony the idle calumny that 
he was jealous of Shakespeare sinks to nothing; and the 
immortal panegyric, written for the folio of 1623, stands 
out cle^ in its candour, when we read it by the light 
of less enthusiastic verses upon men f>f minor merit. 

It will be noted, both in his compliments to folk of 
rank and in his eulogies on men of arts and letters, 
that Jonson never adopts the tune of servile adulatinn 
or of nndiscriminating praise. He exercises a sound 
understanding in each case, selecting what is specific in 
the subject of his verse, and making just criticism 
subserve the purposes of commendation. Thus, when 
such superlatives break forth, as to Camden:— 

Moat revorend head, to whom I owo 
All that I am in arts, all that I know I 

to Shakespeare, ‘ Shine forth, thou star of poets!' to 
Selden, ‘ Monarch of letters^ ’ to Beaumont, ‘ flow do 
I love thee and thy muse! ’ wo liuvo a right to believe 
that the heart itself is 8|X‘uking its own language. 

How genial Jonson was in his familiar discourse with 
fHends may be gathered from the neat ‘ Invitation to 
Slipper ’ which he partially borrowed from an epigram of 
Martial, adapting it to iilnglish Planners.* The mention 
of these verses brings me to consider another, and not less 
famous, aspect of Bern Jonson’s private life—I mean his 
frequeitvlng of the London taverns, and his genial dicta¬ 
torship over wits and gallants at their merry meetings. 
In discussing this topic we must not forget that, in an 
age wheit^clubs did not exist, the tavern bore a higher 

• 

* Ko. d. 
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reputation than its name now implies. It corresponded 
to the coffee-house of Dryden’s and Pope’s epoch, ajid 
fulfilled a purpose to which no institution of the present 
day in England exactly answers. The tavern differed 
from the private club, inasmuch as its door stood open 
to all the world ^ and yet its holiest of holies, the 
sanctuary of such great folk as Chapman and Jonson, 
was only accessible b^ aspirants to literary society upon 
invitation. It was at once exclusive of the common 
vulgar, and democratic for all who could contribute 
something to the intellectual fund. Lords, poets, men 
of learning, actors, fashionable fribblers, and wine- 
drawers met together on a common basis of intense life 
there. Begarded from this point of view, the Elizo- 
botluin London tavern, as a social institution of peculiar 
efficiency, drew its origin from wandering students of 

the Middle Ages. Their chief poet sang 
1 

Mourn eat propositum 
In tabcmil mori. 

‘ It is my intention,’ said the arch-bard of those early 
humanists and rollicking Bohemians, ‘to die in a 
tavern; for there, ns to the brightest spot on earth, 
the angola will descend, and cry in chorus. May God 
be gradlous to this toper.’ The age was one attuned to 
wine, rather than to chocolate and coffee—those later 
growths of modem civilisation. And the tavern* had the 
defect of its quality. It encouraged ah excess in liquors, 
from which, among many othei9“^onpon suffered. The 
inheritors of his position and renown, the heroes of 
Bnttom’s in a* later century, in addition to their wine, 
drank aromatic jhices infused from the leaf, the berry, and 
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the nut. He filled beakers of topaz-coloured Canary, and 
qui^ed them -in the company of Sclden, Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Herrick, and less famous folk of rank and 
fashion. 

Sir Walter Baleigh is said to have founded the club 
which flourished at .the Mermaid iif Bread Street on 
Cheapsido. This was the place where Jonson held hn 
earliest revels. Here the best* men of the epoch 
gathered round him; and of their nuH'tiugs we have« 
tit memorial in Beaumont's verso:— 

Methinks tho little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do tho best 

With tho best gamesters. What things have wo scon 

Done at tho Mermaid I heard words that have been 

Ho nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit !n a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool tho rest 

Of his dull life; then when tjjcro hath been thrown * 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days jiast —wit that might warrant bo 

For tho whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled—and when that was gone, 

Wo left an air jrchind us, which alone 

Was able to make tho two next companies 

(Right witty, though but downright fools) more wise. 

These gatherings, so enthusiastically cclubrat8d by 
Beaumont, even to tlva jroint of literary incoherence, 
recall tk3 grave and well-weighed words of Fuller: 

‘ Many were tho wit-combats between Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. I liehold them like a Spanish great 
galleon apd an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, 
like the former, was built far higher in learning^ soli^ 
but slow in his performances; Shakespeare, like the 
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latter, leaser in balk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage o^all 
winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.’ It is 
no wonder that, pondering upon the honeyed lines of 
Beaumont and the buoyant sentences of Fuller, Keats 
should have indited, with eager heart and watering 
mouth, those lines upon the Mermaid Tavern, over 
which ‘the sweet v^tty soul’ of the Elizabethan age 
has passed! 

The Mermaid was not the only or the last of taverns 
frequented by Bare Ben. Herrick, in one of his most 
genial lyrics, gives a list of several others;— 

Ah Ben 

Bay how, or when 

Shall we Ihy guests 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The I)og, the Triple Tan 1 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us noSiy wild, not mad; 

And yet each verso of thine 
Outdid the frolio wine. 

My Ben 
Or come again; 

Or send to us 
Thy wit’s gtpat over<p^s: 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it; 

Lest we that talent openu. 

And having once brought to an end 
That preoions sto^, thewtore 
Of such a wit, the world should have no more. 

Thus it would seem that Jonson frequented more 
tfveiqp than die Mermaid. Hprrick mentions the Son, 
the Dog, the ^ple Tun. l^eir names, in fact, were 
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legion. But the most truly Jonsomau of all these 
pl^jes remains to be spoken of. This was the Old 
Devil Tavern at Temple Bar. Here, in his ripe years, 
he lorded it over the society of wits. Here was found 
the fompus Axxdlo room, where his club held its sittings, 
and for which he wrote Convivial Laws, engraven in 
gold letters upon black marble above the chimney-piece. 
These laws, composed in terae Imtiu, are much to the 
point, and cannot well be translated into hlngliah :—W 

Idiota, insolsus, triatia, tarpis, abosto; 

Eruditi, urbani, bilarcs, honeati, adsciscontor; 

Koo loctoo foeminao rcpudiantor. 


Convivac ncc muti nco loquacos snnto. 

Fidicen, nUl acccrsitos, non venito. 

Inaiplda poemata nnlla recitnntor. 

Vcrans scribcre nullus cogitor. 

Lapitharum more acfphia pngnaro, vitrea oollldere, 
Fenestras excudcre, snponectllcm dilacerore, nefas «»to. 

. 0 . . . . 

Focus perennis csto. 


' I mast, however, attempt a version of thoso specimens which 
have been given above:— 

Let the dullard, tho*ass, the sad-faecd, the lewd fellow, keep away; 
The learned, urbane, merry, good fellows, be woloome; 

Nor let choice women bo eSbladcd. * 

.• 

The guests should be neither dumb nor garrulous. 

No SddhH';' except on invitation, shall attend. 

No tasteless poems shall be read. 

No one shall be forced to write verses. . 

To throw <mpa^ break glosses, smash windows, 

Thor the fij^tare to {deees, shall be counted for a crime. 

.,*•••#• 

The flie npm the hearth most always bom . 
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The name of the good Boniface who kept this tavern in 
the days of Jonson—Simon Wadloe, or old Sim, or^ld 
Sir Simon the King—deserves to be commemorated. 
Here, t<», would be the place to quote some vigorous 
linos written by Jonson’s disciple, Shackerley Marmion, 
in his comedy ‘ A Fine Companion.’ Since they de¬ 
scribe Jonson’s presidency of the Apollo club, they form 
a proper pendant to %ho verses already extracted from 
Btaumont’s poem on the Mermaid. Careless, a young 
gallant, comes upon the stage drunk, and meets 
Aomilia, to whom, at the end of the play, he gives his 
hand;— , 

Car, Save yon, fair lady. 

Aom. Savo yon. Master Careless. 

Car. Will you hear mo speak anywise sentences? 

I am now as discreet in my conceit 
As the seven Bopbies of U recce, I am fnll 
Of oracles, I am come from Apollo ; 

* Would he had lent his tripos to stand upon. 

For my two legs can Wdly ciirry mo. 

Arm. Whence come yon ? from Apollo 7 

Car. From the heaven 

Of my delight, where the boon Delphic god 
Drinks sack, and keeps his Bacchan^ias, 

And has his incense and his altars smoking. 

And speaks in sparkling prophecies; thence do I come 1 
My brains perfumed with th£ rich Indian vapour. 

And heightened with conceits, from tempting beauties. 
From dainty music and poetiojBtrains, 

B'rom bowls of nectar and ambrosino dishes, v.- 
From witty varlots, fine companions. 

And from a mighty continent of pleasure. 

Sails thy brave Careless. 

. Thqre were'not wanting evil tongues who pretended 
thot Jonson’s i^ispiitttion flowed flrom Mermaid and 
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Apollo fountoiiiB. But these were rightly spurned by 
his j^rue devotees. Jasper Mayno writes;— 

Scorn then their censures who gavo out thy wit 
As long upon a comedy did sit 

elephants bring forth; and that thy blots 
And mendings took more time than ]|jortuno<plotH: 

That such thy drought was, and so great thy thirst, 

That all thy plays were drawn at the Mermaid first; 

That tho King's yearly butt wrote, and his wino 
Hath more right than tliou to thy Catiline. 

The gentle Falkland, in his Fclogue on tho memory of 
Jonson, has painted the recourse of wits to that Pheebean 
chamber of the Devil in swett numbers:— 

To him how daily fiocked, what reverence gave. 

All that had wit or would bo thought to have. 

Or hope to gain, and in so largo a store 
That to his oslics they con pay no mote. 

Except those few wiio eensuring tbouglit not so 
lint aimed at glory from so great a foe; 

How tho wise too did with mere wits agree, 

As Pembroke, Portland, ancT grove Aubigny, 

Nor thought the rigidcst senator a shamo 
To contribute to so deserved a fame. 

The student of English culture in its two great phases 
of Elizabeth and Anne may pause to consider how fre¬ 
quently the wprd ‘ wit’ Qccurs in4ho former, and how it 
is os frequently replaced by * sense ’ in tho latter ftoriotl. 

It was in these convivial meetings that men of 
letters, «fi(iulous of reputation, * sealed themselves of tho 
tribe of Ben.* Field, Brome, Cartwright, Marmion, 
Randolph among playwrights; Bishop Morley, Lord 
Falkland, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Henry Morison, and 
Sir John Buckling among men of station; Hfrricl|(, 
Rutter, and Howell %mong writen^ sought this 
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honour. Jonson called them his sons, and they were 
proud of the title. In his ‘ Underwoods ’ he printed 
an epistle ‘ to one that asked to be sealed of the tribe 
of Ben,’ drawing the portrait of those who answered to 
his conception of manhood :— 

So short 70 a read my character, and theirs 
1 would call mine; to which not many stairs 
Are asked to cli{;ib. First give me faith, who know 
Myself a little. I will take you so. 

As you have writ yourself. Kow stand, and then. 

Sir, yon are seolM of the Tribe of Ben. 

So many points of close resemblance between Ben 
Jonson and Samuel Johnson, ns regards mind, person, 
character, and habits, present themselves unsought, that 
it would argue affectation to ignore them. Both were 
confirmed Londoners; both felt the town to be their 
element. Both were huge, unwieldy, unhealthy men. 
Both possessed vast memories and mighty erudition, 
and were of a stamp to Jiavo been eminent in many 
branches of human activity if circumstance had not 
mode them authors. Both, as characters, were greater 
and more infiuential even than as men of letters. Both, 
08 it happens, made short journeys into France and 
Scotland; and each found in a Scotchman his biographer. 
Here, however, a notable distinction has to be drawn. 
No one, I presume, is ignorant how siiecially fortunate 
was Samuel Johnson in having Alexander Bt>.'"Tell the 
younger, of Auchinleck, Esq., for his biographer. Could 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’ be expunged from English 
literature, the world would be poorer by the loss of one 
of the small number of books ^t to live for ever. This 
cannot be said about the Notes of Jonson’s Conversations 
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recorded by William Drummond of Hawthomden. They 
are jneagre and perhaps, to some extent, unsympathetic. 
They only relate what passed in talk during Jonson’s 
short visit to Hawthomden, and they reveal no special 
insight into his character. Yet, such as they are, pos¬ 
terity has to be very grateful to Difimmond for this 
gift. Without his notes we should command far less 
knowledge of Jonson’s opinions, t#m]ierament, and ex¬ 
periences than we now possess. Slight therefore os the 
record is, the students of his life and genius find it in¬ 
valuable. But they should always be careful to correct 
these jottings of his table-talk by comparing them with 
his own ‘ Discoveries.’ A correct estimate of his cha¬ 
racter can bo best formed u]K)n this method. 

It was in the summer of 1018 that Jonson conceived 
and executed the project of walking on foot to Edin¬ 
burgh. Pedestrian excursions were not altogether un¬ 
fashionable ' in that age. Tom Coryat, the eccentric 
traveller of Odcomo, had trudged on the hard hoof over 
Europe and part of Asia, bequeathing to the world 
those amusing ‘ Crudities ’ which won the ridicule of 
his contemporaries and have since formed the delight 
of antiquarian readers. Almost at the same time as 
Jonson, Taylor, the dogjgerel waWr-poet, performed his 
once famous ‘ Penniless Journey ’ on foot to Scotland. 
They came together^at Leith in September, when 
Jonson«gave his fellow-tramp ‘ a piece of gold of two 
and twenty shillings to drink his health in England.’ 
Touching his own journey, he told Drummond an 
unusing anecdote: ‘ At his hither coming. Sir Francis 
Bacon sai^ to him, He Ipved not to see aPoesy ^ cm 
other feet than poetical Dactylus and Syondaens.’ At 
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what time he made Drummond’s acquaintance is not 
certain. We may probably assume that they first met 
in Edinburgh toward the end of 1618, and that the 
visit to Hawthomden took place early in 1619. About 
January 27 Jonson set off again from Leith on his 
homeward journey. 

There is no reason to suppose that Jonson’s visit to 
Scotland was in anyoway occasioned by a desire to see 
William Drummond. He believed Aimandale to be 
the cradle of his ancestry, and King James may have 
whetted the Laureate’s curiosity to become personally ac¬ 
quainted with his country-folk. Drummond himself cut 
a considerable figure among the minor poets of his day. 
He could write English with tolerable purity, but with 
something of the stifihoss which betrays the use of a 
half-foreign language. He took Italian versifiers for 
his models, and composed some meditative sonnets dis¬ 
tinguished for sweetness and a genuine love of nature. 
Well-born and well-educhted both by reading and by 
foreign travel, he owned one of the most picturesque 
seats in the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh— 
a grey-stone house, perched upon rocks, commanding a 
romantic, richly-wooded glen. In his time he bad played 
the courtier, composing an elegy upon the death of 
PrincesHenry (‘ Tears on the Death of Moeliades ’), and 
a complimentary poem on the visit made by James in 
1617 to Scotland (‘ Forth Feasting ’). A sdyjjur-poet 
of Drummond’s stamp was naturally eager to gain the 
friendship of the Scotch king’s Laureate, one who 
ranked at this date as the foremost man of fine letters 
in Eng^land. ^ 

JoWn, in his usual free an^ easy way, was liberal of 
candid criticism to his new friW. ‘ His censure of my 
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verses was: That they were all good, especially my 
Epitaph of the Prince, save that they smelled too mneh 
of fhe schools, and were not after the fancy of the time ; 
for a child (says he) may write after the fashion of the 
Greeks and Latin verses in running; yet that ho wished, 
to please the King, that piece of Forth Feasting had 
been his own.’ Drummond piqued himself on polished 
imitations of complex Italian rhyn^ing stanzas. Jonsou 
told him that he detested all rhymes except coupletg, 

* and that cross rhymes and stanzas (because the pur¬ 
pose would lead him beyond eight lines to conclude) 
were all forced.’ He also passed a 8ev»*n‘ judgment on 
the grand Siienserian stanza, and ‘ cursed Petrarch for 
redacting verst's to sonnets; which he said wen» like 
that tyrant’s bed, where some who w(‘rc» too short wc*re 
racked, others too long cut short.’ These criticisms, 
together with shishing obsei*vutions on Italian and 
French poets, which roused Drummond to th® side- 
remark that ‘ All this was to iK) purpose, for he [Jonsou] 
neither doth understand French nor Italians,’ were 
hardly calculatetl to secure the ix^rfcct sympathy of an 
Italianated brother-poet. That thin thread of bith-r 
feeling, which mfty certainly Ik« traced in Drummond’s 
notes^ is therefore suflRciently accounted for. I’he men 
were of a different tem^rament and diverse brqfding. 
Yet jt would be absurtl, as Gifford and others have done, 
to detejt^ll-feeling anti deliberate malice in a series of 
useful jottings, drawn up with the obvious intention of 
preserving a great man’s sayings, and with no view to 
their publication.' 

* The ookrenations were fipt printed in erUntaAn 1842^or t^e 
Shakeepeaze Society, from a MS. belonging to the Eduibiiigh 
Faculty of Advocatea. * * 
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I shall take this opportunity of drawing upon the 
conversations for details illustrative of Jonson’s views 
on matters not immediately connected with his bio¬ 
graphy. It must be remembered that his bent of mind 
was nothing if not critical, and that he spoke |iberally 
what he thought, \ipon the spur of the moment. This 
will account for some of the hard blows he dealt to his 
contemporaries. ‘ Ho esteemeth John Donne the first 
poet in the world in some things: his verses of the Lost 
Chain he hath by heart; and that passage of the Calm, 

That dust and feathers do not stir, all was so quiet.” 
AfBrmeth Donne to have written all his best pieces ere 
he was 25 years old.’ ‘ That Donne’s Anniversary was 
profane and full of blasphemies.’ ‘ That Donne, for not 
keeping of accent, deserved hanging.’ ‘ That Donne 
himself, for not being understood, would perish.’ ‘ That 
Shakespeare wanted art.’ ‘ Sir Edward Wotton’s verses 
of a Happy Life he hath by heart.’ ‘ That Sir John Har- 
* ington’s Ariosto, under ali translations, was the worst.* 
* l^at Francis Beaumont loved too much himself and 
his own verses.’ ‘ That Southwell was hanged; yet so 
he had written that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he 
would have been content to destroy many of his.’ ‘ That 
Sir W. Raleigh esteemed more of fame than conscience. 
The best wits of England were employed for making 
his history.’ ‘ Marston wrote his father-in-law’s preach¬ 
ings and his father-in-law his Comedies.’ ‘ Shake¬ 
speare, in a play, brought in a number of men saying 
they had suffered shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no 
sea near by some 100 miles.* 

, ' Tks tathwt-iB'kw, WUliun Wilhes, was a paiaon. This epl« 
gram thsnfon kips two birds with one stone. 
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. Such are among the most notable of Jonson’s dicta 
on the poets of his day; and posterity, on points where 
we San check him, will not find mnch to traverse or 
arraign upon the score of spite. In Jonson’s sense of 
the wor^ Shakespeare certainly Avnnted art; and there 
is no doubt that Bohemia has no sea-c4>a8t. More valid 
esception may perhaps be taken to what he spoke about 
himself. And yet, when these casual remarks are put 
together, we shall acknowledge that ho had formed as 
juBt«Btimate of his own talents. * He was better versed, 
and knew more in Greek and Latin, than all the poets in 
England, and quintessence their brains.’ ‘ He dissuaded 
me from poetiy, for that she had beggared him, when 
he might have been a rich lawyer, ])hysician, or mer¬ 
chant.’ * Of all styles ho loved 7no8t to bo named 
Honest, and hath of that one hundrt'd letters so naming 
him.’ ‘ In his merry humour h«‘ was wont to name 
himself The Poet.’ ‘ He would not flatter though ho 
saw Death.’ ‘ He never esteAn«*d a man for the name 
of a lord.’ On the other hand, he was frank enough 
in telling stories against himself; as, for instance, how 
‘ a gentleman drank him drowsy ’ iqwn one occasion; 
and* there are seve'ral anecdotes concerning his relations 
to the fair sex which do^not bear, repetition. That ho 
agreed with the minister who taught his flock t<P pray 
God for ‘ a gudo conceit of our sels,’ appears from advice 
given t(LDrammond: ‘ lie said to me that I was too 
good and simple, and that oft a man’s modesty made a 
fool of his wit.’ 

After minuting the notes of Jonson's Conversations, 
Drummond sat down an^ wrote these general injpres; 
sions of his g^est: * He is a great lover |md praiser of 

M 
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himself; a contemner and scomer of others; given 
rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him (especially after 
drink, which is one of the elements in which he liveth); 
a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him, a.bragger 
of some good that he wanteth; thinketh nothing well 
but what either he himself or some of his friends and 
countrymen hath said or done; he is passionately kind 
tad angry; careless either to gain or keep; vindicative, 
but, if he be well answered, at himself. 

‘For any religion, as being versed in both. In- 
terpreteth best sayings and deeds often to the worst. 
Oppressed with fantasy, which hath ever mastered his 
reason, a general disease in many Poets. His inven¬ 
tions are smooth and easy; but above all he excelleth 
in a Translation.’ 

No one possessed of any sense of humour will fail 
to apt>reciate the circumstances under which these 
paragraphs were penned, or to recognise the real linea¬ 
ments of Eare Ben in the perplexed portrait drawn of 
him by his fatigued host. After spending some days 
in a country house alone with its master, few men 
would care to have their characters sketched by him 
upon the morning after their d,eparture. Tlie situation 
is ond’unfavourable to impartial and judicial summing- 
up. And here was a precise, highly-cultivated, gentle¬ 
manly Scotsman, who had been entertaining flie^ictator 
of London taverns and the would-be censor of his age. 
Jonson’s frailties Bad certainly made themselves suffi¬ 
ciently manifest. His boisterous self-assertion, his broad 
critici^, his* bragging independence, his wihe-bibbing 
propensities, his heat of temper and rough indifference 
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to opinion, his huge, ungainly personality puffed up 
with a Titanic consciousness of strength, wore sufficient 
to overpower the ceremonious and compassed Scotch 
laird. Drummond, wo may be sure, was not sony on 
January 19,1619, when he dated this toviowof Jonson’s 
character, to be rid of the great man’s company. And 
yet we feel throughout his notes that ho was interested 
in Jonson, and respectful of his judgment. The tot*^ 
result seems to mo more favourable than might have 
been expected. For those who can bear to look dis¬ 
passionately upon both Jonson and his host, and who 
can make reasonable allowances for the conditions iiiidtT 
which the latter drew up his wcollections, the sketch 
will have the value of a bad photogrnjdi. Considi^riiig 
what our information regarding dejmrte<l men of 
eminence for the most part n*ally is, this may b(» ac¬ 
cepted with thanksgiving. A merciless photogn^ph is 
better than a flattering oil pictam* by Lawrence. 

At any rate, Jonson part«*d from his host in no 
ung^nial humour. Ho promised to send Drummond, 
‘if he died by the way, his imjiers of this country, 
hewn as they weroj’ that is to say, his rough not<‘K on 
Scotland. Drummond, upon his imrt, undertook to 
forward him Descriptions of Kdinbiirgh, Harrow 
Lawes, and of the T/omond.’ It npix^ars from the 
‘ Conversations ’ that Jdhson contemplated two litemiy 
monuments of his Scotch journey. ‘ He hath intention 
to write a fisher or pastoral play, and set the stage of 
it in the Lomond Lake.’ Also, ‘ he is to wito his loot- 
pilgrimage jhither, and to call it a Discovery.’ This 
explains the promised inteicbange of papers. Buf the* 
piscatoiy drama and the 'history of tbb pedestrian 
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journey are both wanting. The latter, as a pendant fo 
Samuel Johnson’s * Tour in the Hebrides,’ would ^ave 
been of the highest interest. It perished in the con¬ 
flagration of his library. The former we can spare with 
greater equanimi^ ; for of Jonson’s poetry wo possess 
a sufficient quantity, and the loss of this play is less to 
be regretted than that of his earliest dramatic work. 
It is not impossible that a rough draft of the Loch 
Lomond pastoral was also burned. 

At some date before 1625, and subsequently to his 
return from Scotland, Jonson wrote a copy of verses, 
entitled ‘ An Execration upon Vulcan.’ It commemo¬ 
rates the burning of his books and MSS. by accident. 
There is no doubt that ho had collected a fine library of 
classical, medieval, and more recent European literature. 
Seldcn, in his ‘ Titles of Honour,’ pays a particular 
compliment to its extent and choice variety. Having 
occasion to consult the scholiasts on Euripides’ ‘ Orestes,* 
‘ I went,’ he soys, ‘ for this purpose, to see it in the 
well-furnished library of my beloved friend, that singular 
poet, Master Ben Jonson, whose special worth in litera¬ 
ture, accurate judgment and performance, known only 
to that few which are truly able to know him, hath had 
from me, ever since"! b,egan>to learn, an increasing 
admiration.’ Of his stoves, selected with the taste of 
an accomplished scholar, Jonson-was abundantly liberal 
to students. D’Israeli, in his ‘Quarrels ol Authors,’ 
bears testimony to the number of gift-books inscribed 
by Jonson, which were current in his day: * No poet 
has left behind him, in MS., so many testimonies of 
'persCnal fondness as Jonsoir, by inscriptions and ad¬ 
dresses in the copies of his -works which he presented 
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to his friends. Of these 1 have seen more than one, 
fervent and impressive.’ Gifford adds: ‘I am fully 
wai^nted in saying that more valuable books given to. 
individuals by Jonsou are yet to be met with, than by 
any jxji^n of that age. Scores of them have fallen 
under my own iuspt'clion, and I have hoard of abun¬ 
dance of others.’ In the first volume of his edition of 
‘Jonson’s Works’ (London, Giffonl facsimiled 

an autograph dedication by Jonsou of ii copy of Persiug 
to his friend John Kowe. It rums ns follows:* ‘D: 
Joanni Howe Araico IVobatissimo llunc Amon'iu et 
Delicios suas Satiricorum doctissinmm Pkimium cum 
doctissimo conimentario sncravit Hen : Jonsoniu-i et 
L,M.D.D. Ncc iwior est inihi parens Amico.’ 

Such, then, was the collection of printed books, 
chosen by Jonsou and shared by his friends, which 
perished by fins at .some uncertain datti between 1010 
and 1025. 'riie poet bore the inisfortune with n^toical 
equanimity that reminds us ^f his namesake Samuel. 
He indulgi'd his humour in bantering the (Jod of 
Flames u|K>n the bampiet which might luive justifiiHl 
that gluttonous invasion:— 

Ilml I wrote treason Jicrc, or lieresy, 

Imposture, witchcraft, chnriys, or blasphemy; 

I luul deserved tIAn thy consiitnin;: looks - - 
Perhaps to have been bnrnM with my books. 

Had ajec«t been spread for V.ulcan cpmpo.m*d of Tal- 
muds, Korans, Acta Hauctorum, Gesta Homanorura, 

' * To John Itowe, his most proved friend Den Jonson devotes 
this his daring and delight, I’ersius, of satirists the most learned, 
together wifli a most learncc^ commentary, and gives the trifling 
present as a gift. For me, a parent takes not rank before a friend.^ 
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Merlin’s PropHecies, and Mysteries of the Rosy Crosp, 
Ben would not have grumbled. But no: the Firo>king 
fed upon good, wholesome, humanistic diet, and took 
his dessert from the ripe fruits of the poet’s brain ':— 

I daio not say a body, bnt some ports 
There wore<of search and mastery in the arts; 

All the old Venusine, in poetry. 

And lighted by the Stagyrite, could spy. 

Was there roadoEnglish; with a grammar too. 

To teach some that their nurses could not do. 

The purity of language; and, among 
Tho rest, my journey into Scotland sung. 

With all tho adventures: three books, not afraid 
To speak tho fate of the Sicilian maid 
To their own ladies; and in story there 
Of our fifth Henry, eight of his nino year; 

AVhcroIn was oil, beside tho suecours spent. 

Which noble Carew, Cotton, golden lent; 

And twice twelve years’ stored-up humanity. 

With humbler gleanings in divinity. 

After tho fathers and those wiser guides 
Whom faction laid not drawn to study sides. 

In other words, what the world lost of Jonson s MSS. 
in this conflagration wcrt<: (1) his (‘xix)sition of tho 
‘ Ars Poetica ’ of Horace and tho ‘ I’oetics ’ of Aristotle; 
(2) an Knglish Grammar; (3) tho naiTative in verso of 
his Scotch journey; (4) three Ixxfks upon tho tale of 
ProHi'rpino in verso; (I>) a nearly-finished history of the 
reign of Henry V.; (6) tho collections of twenty-foui 
years devoted to classical and theological stujiies. Twe 
fragments from the wn'ck were saved—a sketcK of tht 
English Grammar, and a version of the '■ Ars Poetica. 
Tho ports wo should have valued most—^namely, th< 
Scotch Journey, tho Tale of Proserpine, and the mis 
oulloiMous no^es on humane letters and divinity, havi 
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Btterly perished. How valuable the commonplace books 
or miscellanies may have been is apparent from those 
fragments, printed in the folio of 1641, which we still 
possess under the title of * Explorata, or Discoveries.’ 

I hc^ve not much to add upon this period of Jonaon’s 
life. In 1619 he went on a visit tA Oxford, and was 
‘actually’ admitted M.A. of the University in full 
Convocation. The degrt'e had previously been con¬ 
ferred on him. But now he enjoyetl a iH*rsonal triumpl^ 
In 1621 he obtained the reversion of the office of 
Master of the Hovels. This was granted to him by 
King James, after the expiration of the lives of Sir G. 
Buc and Sir .T. AstUy. But ho did not live to enjoy it. 
In 1623 he produced that vigorous, warm-hearted poem, 

‘ To the Memory of my beloved Miwter William Sluvke- 
speare,’ which has more than once b«*en quote<l in these 
pages. TliTOUgh all thesi' years he worked at Court 
masques, vaty'ing much in ixN'tic inspiration, but show¬ 
ing no signs of nen-ous faiHm*. At length, in 1625, 
he once again essayed a ventnn* on the public stage. 

‘ Tlie Staple of News ’ was acted by the King’s Men, 
probably in the winter. 

• This comedy Iwlongs to the group, styled compre¬ 
hensively by Dryden ‘ his dotngq,H.’ It is not certain at 
what exact ]K>int in Jonson’s career Dryden conceived 
his mental decadence^ to have begun, though I do not 
remembe? his citing any play later than ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair’ with enthusiasm, ^fost critics will agreo that 
‘ The Staple of News,’ ‘ The New Inn,’ * The hbgnetic 
Lady,’ and ‘ The Tnlo of a Tub ’ deserve the name of 
* dotages,! if this is to Jie applied to aqy of Jonson’s 
productions; but while admitting the inferionty of 
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‘ The Devil is an Ass ’ to the masterpieces of its author's 
maturity, they will probably exempt that play froip so 
coutemptuons a verdict. 

In ‘ The Devil is an Ass ’ and ‘ The Staple of News ’ 
Jonson directs his satire against City speculators and 
bubble companies. The people of tW time seem to 
have been peculiarly gullible by ingenious schemers, 
who rested on the*favour of monopolists at Court. 
4Jeercraft, in the former comedy, is the prince of pro¬ 
jectors, as they were then called. He bustles about the 
town with an accomplice, carrj’ing a sack like an at¬ 
torney’s bag. This contains a bundle of prospectuses 
in MS., neatly endorsed, and so varied as to suit all 
tastes in turn. Meeting with a man of small capital, 
ho produces some of the least magnificent of these 
projects—a scheme for making gloves of dogskin, or 
for improving bottled ale and saving six per cent, 
upon The corks, or else for distilling wine from raisins 
at a thumping profit. One dupe is tempted with a 
project for economising toothpicks, another with a 
proposed office for arranging disputes and establishing 
the laws of duel. Lady Tailbush has embarked her 
fortune in an undertaking to organise cosmetics on hew 
and larger principles. • h'itzdotirel, a Norfolk squire, is 
rendy«to sink the purchase-money of his estates in a 
speculation for recovering the fens. Meercraft plays 
upon this coxcomb's vanity by promising hifh i)he title 
of Duke of Drownland. Able rogue as he is, the pro¬ 
jector possesses keen insight into character, and adapts 
his schemes to the foibles of his customers. Flustered 
yith ^self-importance, yet obsequious in ihanner, he 
assumes the cvufidontial tone, of a commercial mi^nate. 
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The net results of all his projects have been calculated 
to^a nicety. He displays the balance-sheet of disburse¬ 
ments and receipts, scaled according to plausible esti¬ 
mates, and carried down to the last farthing. No 
inqumy finds his wit at fault. When difficulties are 
suggested, he smiles ami ovcrwh^ms the wavering 
dupe' with statistics. His own insolvency, that patent 
argument of his impostuiv, is explained away by im¬ 
pudent rhetoric. Arrested for debt, ho wheedles Wa 
creditor into dropping the prosecution by a glowing de¬ 
scription of his scheme for introducing forks into Kng- 
lond, the patent for which he proposes to set olf against 
his liabilities. 

This character, like that of Subtle in the ‘ Al¬ 
chemist,’ formed u very ])roper subject for comic satin*. 
Meercraft is no typt^ of traii-sitory social humour, Wt* 
have plenty of such rogues among us in the City at the 
present day, while dn]X‘S like Liuly Tailbush atid Pitz- 
dottrel abound. In the under-plot of ‘ The Staple of 
News ’ Jonson (‘xposcd another phase of irajiostun' 
.working upon vulgar folly, which is also not without its 
parallel in our ogt\ Hi^ introiluces the audience to tlm 
iAterior of an office which has Ix'en established for supply¬ 
ing town and country with news.' The corajmny has 
correspondents in (‘very jjart of liondon, Knglftnd, and 
the Continent. Pogts arc continually arriving with 
political* commercial, and diplomatic information. De- 
’spatches are momently issued, bi‘uring the company’s 
signature and stamp. Customers in crowds assail its 

' See ^pigpnuns No. XCIL on the avidity for now* In London. 
Uy friend, Ur. U. F. Brownf telle me that at Venice these caieted 
a Mrt of office for the compilation and dietribaUen of news. 
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counter to buy pennyworths *of the latest news. All 
classes of intelligence are docketed; one pigeon-hole 
being reserved for Puritans, another for the Courf, a 
third for Boman Catholics, a fourth for the Exchange, 
and so on. Much show is made, moreover, of. distin¬ 
guishing true frolh false, fresh from stale items. The 
current journals, * Mercuiius Britannicus ’ and ‘ Gallo- 
Belgicns,’ profit by tjjis Staple, which provides them 
VBth authenticated material at a fixed tariff. There will 
in future be no need to scrape up gossip at the comers 
of streets, to pen apocryphal pamphlets, or to stuff 
country letters with town lies. The Staple undertakes 
to simplify, centralise, and co-ordinate all sources of 
intelligence. It is a fountain fed by a thousand con¬ 
duit-pipes, condensing and distributing veracious infor¬ 
mation. Such is the magnificent conception of this 
great newsmorket, presented to the public by its agents. 
But when wo rood the trash which it sends forth, 
the puffs, sensational x^uragraphs, and scraxjs of highly- 
seasoned scandal, on which its customers expend their 
X)ence, we discover that the imposing machine is a 
mere bubble fldating on the scum of popular credulity. 

If * The Staple of News ’ hod been executed with 
vigour corresponding tp the excellence of this comic 
motive,(it would have ranked wi&i the best of Jonson’s 
pieces. But, as it often happens in plays of this species, 
only the underplot is amusing. The substance 4pf the 
drama consists of on allegory, studied from the ‘ Plntns' 
of Aristophanes. Lady Pecunia, half-person and half- 
abstraction, with her attendants, Statute, Mortgage, 
Bond, Bose-w^, and Broker, spcceeds in being one of 
the mo&t wearisome of dramatic nondescripts. Avarice;, 
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J’rodigalitj, and Prndedce, thinly disguised under the 
masks of the three Pennyboys, weary us by their stiff 
f^ftibolism, without oonreying new lessons in the 
morality of wealth. 

Earlier in his career Jonaon might, perhaps, have 
animat^ even so unpromising a plot as this, which 
brings metaphorical personages into the sphere of 
realism. Tlie sheer force of hi^ gigantic intellect and 
will was at one time adequate to almost any task. %it 
it is clear from ‘The Staple of News’ that whatllforston 
called a ‘heathy diyness’ had begun to sterilise his 
brain; and we are not astonished to find that, shortly 
after its publication, possibly in tho spring of 1626 , he 
was laid low by a stroke of {larnlysis. 
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^CHAPTER VII. 

OLD AGE. 

After middle life Jenson’s health seems to have 
gradually yielded to a variety of infirmities. He was a 
man of massive build, high stature, and, to use his own 
p^irase, ‘ ungainly gait.’ From his parents he inherited 
scorbutic affections, which impoverished his blood, and 
(^xternally displayed their efiects u}x)n his seamed and 
swollen features. As time w'ent on, and larger oppor¬ 
tunities of indulgence oifei'ed, he succumbed more and 
more te the seductions of the table and the wine-cup. 
On careful scrutiny of thiJ evidence before us, I do not 
believe that Jonson can be justly taxed with gluttony or 
habitual sottishness. But ho led a student’s sedentary 
life, frequented the houses of the wealthy, and revelled in 
Homeric drinking bouts. His own f.-ank admissions, 
the direct testimony of, Drummond, and a considerable 
mass Qf tolerably authentic tradition, place beyond 
doubt the fact that ho drank wine to exc(.^ss. His un¬ 
healthy constitution craved alcoholic stimuliM, apd his 
social habits made the recourse to it too easy. Tho 
consequences of this ill-regulated diet became apparent, 
and Jonson was the first, with customary candour, to 
acknowledge jthem. When he sent Drummond a por- 
trmt of himself, some humorous verses accompanied 
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Ihe gift:. Tlio poet feigned that his mistress had turned 
a ^eaf ear to his suit, although his words still flowed in 
liquid numbers:— 

In acntenoo of as sablle feet, 

Ak hath the youngeat he 
Tiiat aits in shadow of ApoUcfs tree. 

Then he turns to the picture and discerns the cause of 
her disdain 

Oh! bat my conscious fears, 

That Hy my thoughts between, 

Tell me that she hath seen 
My hundreds of grey hairs. 

Told seven and forty years, 

Read so much waist as she can not cmbroce. 

My mountain belly, and my rocky face. 

To the same half-humorous, half-melnncholy lamenta¬ 
tions over his vast girth and jtersonal unwieldiness he 
frequently returns in poems of occasion. Sir William 
Burlase, the painter, had addressed him a copy ot verses. 
He replies:— 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminous and vast 

But there arc lines wherewith I might be embraced. 

• 

Tla true, as my womb swells, so my back stoops. 

And the whole lump grows rountl, deformed, and droops; 

But yet the Tun at Heidelberg had hoops. 

Again to one, Mastci; Squib, he communicates the fact 
that Ts going to be wcigluHl for a wager, and that 
he only lacks two pounds of twenty stone. He artfully 
uses this shortcoming to beg the gift of five pieces of 
silver which, held within his pocket, as he calculates, 
would nthke the full weight up. The same quip^ nqed 
to a like purpose in the JSpistle to my ^ady Coveil 
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So 70a have gained a servant and a mnso: 

The first of which I fear you may refuse; 

And you may justly, being a tardy, cold, 

Unprofitable chattel, fat and old. 

Laden with belly, and doth hanlly approach 
His Mends but to break chairs or crack a coach. • 

His weight is Wenty stone within two pound; 

And that’s made up as doth the purse abound. 

Many, the muse is one can tread on air. 

And stroke the wdLer, nimble, chaste and fair. 

In other words, his ‘ too too solid flesh ’ still held within 
that ample round a sprightly fancy and the spirit of a 
high-strung poet. This consoling thought, that though 
the body labours like a sea-logged vessel, yet the in- 
tellectualj particle, the spark of divine inspiration, sur¬ 
vives man’s physical decay, sustained Jonson through 
eleven declining years. We find it often recurring in 
his verso during the decade upon which we are now 
entering. 

Manifold ailments weighed down his sturdy nature, 
ralsy-strickon since 1626, he was later on attacked by 
dropsy; and toward the close of his life ho seems to 
have been well-nigh bedridden. Owing to these dis¬ 
abilities he gradually lost hold upon the Court and his 
noble patrons. James had died in 1625, more than a 
year before the period w^ich forms the subject of this 
chapter. Charles Stuart, ns we shall presently learn, 
proved himself a kind master to his father’s Laureate. 
But immediately after his accession to the throne there 
came a hard time of three or four years, during which 
Jonson almost sank under water. Courtiers had some¬ 
thing else to do than to visit a declining playwright, 
when the polfcy and personal habits of their new 
monarch and his Popish consort called for narrow 
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scrutiny.' Then, too, the dictAtor of the Devil Tavern 
was missed in his old haunts; and though Jonson 
re^mmed to these, and burned by flashes with the fire 
of warmer days, who knows w’hat apes and upstarts, 
creatures moulded on his pattern, wielded spurious 
imitations of that cloud-compelling* wit while he was 
absent ? He therefore tended toward oblivion, as 
happens to all who live outside the world of their 
acquaintances and equals. • 

It is well to notice that, during these clouded days, 
Jonson obtained the post of Clironologer to the City of 
London, upon the d«.*cease of 'J’hoiiuis !Middli‘ton. The 
office w’as worth a salary of 100 nobles, and carried 
with it certain duties which he very iiu|)«*rfectly dis¬ 
charged. Jonson accepted this 8i*rvice in September, 
1C28, regnnling it nppunmtly in the light of o sinecure. 
Thus much I had to say upon the matter now, sinci? it 
will have some slight significance in the future. But 
the chief event of the year 1 <J28-29 was the represenbi- 
tion of a comedy called ‘The N«*w Inn.’ It was put 
u^ran the stage by the King’s ^fen in January, 1(529, 
and ‘in the technical langnag«* of the Gretui Hoorn, was 
completely damned, not being heanl t<j the conclusion.’ 

The plot of this ^omedy is so extravagant os to 
account for its failure on the stag*!, fjonl Fmmpnl, 
an eccentric noblemap of wit and eductition, hod two 
daughter^ Frances and I^ctitia, by his wife. Though 
in reality attachetl to Laxly Frampul, he treated her 
with some indifference, and nftxjr the birth of his second 
daughter showed such apparent coldness, that the good 
lady thought he bore a ,gnidge against her. hj^e le|l; 
his^house, carrying the girl Lmtitia, apd roamed t^ 
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world in the disguise of an Irish gipsy. Ijord Frampul,* 
conscience-stricken by this evidence of his wife’s grief, 
assumed the clothes and habits of a tinker, spent 
several years in vagabondage, and finally settled in an 
inn at Barnet. He christened this hostelry the Light 
Heart. After sonie time his disguised wife reached the 
Light Heart with Lfetitia, whom she passed off as a boy 
and sold to her husband, the innkeeper. Meanwhile 
Srances grew up, took the title of Lady Frampul, and 
enjoyed the family estates. When the play opens, Lord 
Frampul is still living as the innkeeper at Barnet, with 
his own daughter Lrotitia dressed as a boy and called 
Frank, and his wife disguised as a drunken Irish¬ 
woman, all under the same roof and ignorant of their 
respective relationships. A d<‘voted lover of Frances, the 
younger Irfwly Frampul, who is called Jjovel, has also 
made the Light Heart his temporary place of sojourn. 
When we have become acquainted with these iiersonages, 
Frances arrives at the in'h, attended by two other of 
her suitors, the Lords Latimer and Beaufort. It is 
her whim to collect lovers around her, and to indulge 
her humour by playing one against the other for sport. 
She takes a fancy to the boy Frank, dresses him up-as 
a girl, and ])as3es him. off upon her company os one of 
her maternal kinswomen. Frank is henceforth known 
os Ijootitia Sylly. In the course of the play Lord 
Beaufort falls in love with this extremely^ puzzling 
person.* They are married in a barn, and the cata- 

' When we remember that a boy played the port ol Laetitia- 
Frank-Latitia on the stage, the confusion is almost too bewildering 
to disentangle. (He was a boy personating a girl, dii^-nised as a 
boy, dressed np as a girl, married as a girl, believed after the wed« 
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strophe is brought aboutf by the double discovery that 
Lastitia Sylly is the boy Frank, and that the boy F]^k is 
reidly Leetitia Frampul. A recognition and warm recon* 
ciliation take place between Lord and Lady Frampul, 
and Frances accepts the hand of her servant Lovcl. 

. That a young lady, believed to boo baroness in her 
own right, should find her father established as the 
host of a country inn, her mother disguised os a tipsy 
Irishwoman in the same liouse, and her only sistjj^ 
accepted os the host's son, while father, mother, and 
both daughters art^ unaware of their kinship, until on 
accident reveals the truth, is of course prc{x>sterous, 
beyond the license of romance or comedy. Yet, having 
admitted so much, I must reconl my opinion tlmt ‘ The 
New Inn,’ in many important resjwcts, is one of Jonson’s 
best comedies. It ranks fur above his other dotages. 
In this i>lay Jonson attempted something in the roman¬ 
tic style, suggested j)robably by Fletcher's handling of 
remote imaginative subject*.’ But ho was unable to 

ding to be a boy, then liimlly rccogniMxl ns a girl -remaining all the 
while a boy in iiis true ]>crson. This beats Kpicuene. 

' I most tonch upon a question regarding the authorship of 
some passages in The Ktw Inn. The comic speeches of Peck, the 
oatler, in the third act are repeated tcxtualiy in Kletchcr's play of 
love'a Pilgrimage. Tliis comedy is supposed to lutvo been left un¬ 
finished at Fletcher’s death in 162u, and to have been competed by 
Shirley. It was played before 1635, but was not printed until 1647. 
The editors of Jonson’a works believe tliat fihirley, or whoever 
ad^itM Ffetcher's play for publication, borrowed the business 
between Lasaro and Diego, which ho inserteci in the first net of 
Xore’s Pilgrimage, from Tke Nem Inn; and to this opinion I incline. 
The other supposition, that Jonson took Peek's speeches from 
Fletcher, if, fur many reasons, highly improbable; and, especially, 

I may nortce that in Jonsoa’s defence of his cemedy ai^ in the 
attacks made upon it, we find no allusion to ai^ chaigo of plagi- 
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discard the literary habits of a lifetime. His solid 
workmanship, and the massiveness of intellectnal ma¬ 
terial in high-flown disquisitions and discourses mth 
which he Im interpolated scenes of broad farce, do not 
suit the true romantic manner. The characters, more¬ 
over, are defined by deep and trenchant lines, inappli¬ 
cable to airy creatures of fantastic fable. 

Several of these qharacters, however, are in them¬ 
selves excellent. Level and the Host, for instance, 
exhibit in their first interview a full and warm humanity 
--the one mellow and humorous, the other chivalrous 
and enthusiastic. Into Lovel’s mouth Jonson has put 
some of the finest poetry which survives from the 
Jacobean ago of our drama. When I shall have dealt 
with the untoward fate of the comedy, and described 
the indignation whicli this roused in its author’s breast, 
I mean to resume Level’s speeches upon love and 
courage. At present it suffices to remark that these 
passages of eloquent blarhc-vcrse, weighty os they are 
with thought, breathe fervid intellectual passion—an 
enthusiasm for spiritual beauty which wo ore surprised 
to find still burning in the aged poet’s brain. Charles 
Lamb, after quoting the finest of Lovel's declamations, 
adds: ‘ These and the 'preceding extract may serve to 
show l&e poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the 
supposed rugged old bard.’ 

Frances, the younger Lady Frampul,' again, is 
what Jonson has rarely attempted to pourtray—a real 
woman, revealing her woman’s nature no less by phanta¬ 
sies and waywardnesses than by high spirit and generous 

ndam. ,.Tbe theCry that TIa Nm Ia* was damned &cann the 
plagiarim was le^gniacd scorns to me on this account nntcnable. 
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self-abandonment to feeling. This lady, at first so 
reckless in her coqaetiy, then so impulsive in her 
passion, is no less odmirablo than her loyal golden¬ 
mouthed adorer. Lord Beaufort serves os a useful foil to 
the exalted chivalry of Lovel; the youjig man yielding to 
the humour of a sudden inclination, and fitly wedded 
for comic purpose to Fniiict's Frampul’s sister. All of 
these fantastical personages strike ns rather ns the 
creatures of an April poet’s fancy than os the laboured 
products of a palsy-stricken playwright's craftsmanship. 

‘Tlio New Inn’ was printed two years after its 
appearance, with this angry annotation on the title- 
poge: ‘As it was never acted, but most negligently 
played by some, The King's Servants; and more 
squeamishly beheld and censured by others, The King's 
Subjects.’ The Epilogue, written apparently for the 
first performance, describes the poet’s state of hralth in 
moving terms:— 

If you expect more titan you had tO'Dight, 

Tito maker ie sick .'ind rad. But do him right; 

He meant to please you: for ho aent things tit, 

In all the numbers both of sense and wit, 

If they hav^ not miscorrietl t If they have,' 

All that his faint and falterinf^ tongue doth crave. 

Is that you not impnto it to his brain; 

That’s yet unhurt, although, set round with pain. 

It cannot long bo^d out All strength must yield; 
Yetjudgment would the last bo in the Hold, 

IVitb a true poet. 

The lost lines hint at neglect by the Court:— 

And had he lived the cate of king and queen. 

His ait in something pore yet had been seen; 

But nuqrots and dirieves may yearly All the stage; 

A king's or poet’s Urtll doth ask an age. * 

» 2 
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Gifford suppoBes that this epilogue reached the ears Of 
Charles; yet it was not spoken on the stage in 1629 nor 
printed till 1631. Therefore, if this really was the case, 
the verses must have been submitted to his Majesty 
in MS. At any rate, the King this year bestowed a 
present of 1002. on Jonson, and in 1630 he raised his 
pension to the sum of 1002., adding the famous annual 
present of a tierce of Canary wine. We still xwssess * the 
4[umble Petition of poor Ben to the best of monarchs, 
masters, men. King Charles,’ in which he prayed that 
the marks granted by James might be expanded into 
pounds. A series of short poems following close upon 
Charles’ act of liberality bespeak the ]X>et’s gratitude. 

The failure of this comedy inspired Jonson with one 
of his most vigorous lyric pieces. It is prefaced with a 
few words of explanation: * The just indignation the 
author took at the vulgar censure of his play by some 
malicicus spectators, begat this following ode to himself.’ 
Omitting two stanzas wluch describe the decadence of 
the drama, and the last, wliich compliments the King, 
I will present the remaining half of this noble composi¬ 
tion to my readers, it being in my opinion an almost 
perfect specimen of rhetoric and rhywmical structure 
exactly smted to a strain of vel^ment emotion. 

• ** Gome, leave the loathSd stage, 

Ai^ ^e mote loathsome ago; 

Where piide and Impndenoe, in faction knit, 

Usurp the chair of wit t 
Indicting and arraigning every day 
Something they call a play. 

I>et their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 
Stun on B(bd rage, sweat, censrfte, and eondemn; 
wetecDoi made for thee, less thou for them. 
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8ajr tiiat thoo ponr^ them Wheat, 

And they will eooma eat; 

, ’ Twere simple fniy stilt thyself to waste 
On such as have no taste I 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread. 

Whoso appetites are dead! 

No, give them grains their fill, s 
Husks, draff to drink and swill: 

If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine. 

Envy them not, their palate's wit^ the awluo. 

Leave things so prostitute, 

And take the Alcaic lute; 

Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon's lyre; 

Warm thco by llndar's fire: 

And though thy nerves bo shrunk, and blood be cold 
Bro years have made thco old. 

Strike that disdainful heat 
Throughout, to their defeat. 

As curious fools, and envious of thy strain. 

May blndiing swear no pidsy's in thy brain. 

The trumpet-note of defiance «ounded in this poem 
roused numerous retorts from writers of the day. One 
of these, composed by Owen Feltham in the same metre 
os the original, was not deficient in good sense and 
candid criticism:— 

Conic, leave this saucy way 
Of baiting those that pay 
Dear for the sight of your declining wit: 

Tis known it is not fit 

Tliat a sale poet, just contempt once thrown, 

• Should cry up thus his own. 

S S S S S • • 

Tis knowif you can do well. 

And that you do exoell 
As a Translator. But when things require 

* A genins and a fire 

Not kindled beretdfore fay othera* pains 
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Next lie tells Ben how flat aiid stupid were his ‘ Jug,. 
Pierce, Peck, Fly,’ and all his ‘jests so nominal,’ con¬ 
demns the absurf plot of ‘ The New Inn,’ and poiats 
out the impropriety of Lovel’s scholastic dissertations 
in a play of that type. Though worded unkindly, the 
rebuke was not wanting in justice. 

Level, the principal mde personage of ‘ The New 
Inn,’ deserves, as I have said above, more than a merely 
Superficial notice. He is the type of the chivalrous and 
poetic lover, as Jonson conceived that type, modified 
by philosophical and humanistic culture. He out-Birons 
Biron in his raptures:— 

Thero is no life on earth, bat being in love I 
There are no stadics, no delights, no business), 

No intercoarse, or trade of sense or soul. 

But what is love I I was the laziest creature. 

The most unprofitable soul of nothing. 

The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love t 
And now I can outwake^the nightingale, 

Oat<watoh an usurer, and out-walk him too; 

Stalk like a ghost, that haunted 'bout a treasure, 

And all that phant’sied treasure, it is love. 

Lovel has adored Frances, the younger Lady Frampul, 
for a long time, but has forborne to express his passion 
or to urge his suit because the ^n of his old sire in 
chivalr} has some pretension to her hand:— 

Did you e’er know, or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who served so bravely in France 1 1 was his page, • 

And ere he died, his friend: 1 followed him, 

First in the wars, and in the tim» of peace 
I waited on his studies; which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosideers, 

No Knigjits o’ the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 

*)Mmall(»is, Pantagruels, public nothings; 
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But great Ach&les, Agamemnon's nets, 

Sage Nestor's counsels, and Ulysses' slights, 

Tydides* fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal phanta^, for examples 
Of the heroic Tirtuo. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge. 

Then showered his bounties on me litfb the Hours, 

That open-handed sit upon the clouds. 

And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful mspi 1 But then 

The trust committed to me at his death. 

Was above all, and left so strong a tiu 
On all my power as time shall not dissolve. 

Till it dissolve itself and bury all— 

The care of bis bravo heir and only son; 

Who being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lord. 

Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know, and may presumo her such 
As, out of humour, will return no love ; 

And therefore might indifferently bo made 
1'hc courting-stock for all to practise on. 

As she doth practise on all us to scorn: 

Yet, out of a religion to m^diatge, 

And debt professed, I have made a solf-docrcc. 

Ne'er to express my iwrson, tliough my passion 
Bum mo to cinders. 

Chance determines that he shall have the opportunity 
of Wooing his mistress, even against his will. Lovcl is 
moping in his chamber the inn, when Frances Frainpnl 
arrives with her train of servants and suitors. AC first, 
from motives of mere, idle coquetry, she sends to bid 
him jBin Iter party in their sports. He obeys un- 
wtllingly, and is appointed by the mistress of the revels 
to discourse on love and valour. Beaufort, the youth 
in whose favour he has waived his rights of courtship, 
is also present in attendance on the lady.* His ^nnli^ 
light-hearted sensuousnesy ferms an excellent contrast 
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to Lovel’s ponderous but noble dissertations. When, 
for instance, Level has explained love’s nature in teipus 
of Platonic mysticism, Beaufort interrupts:— 

I relish not these philosophical feasts; 

Give me a bfmqact of sense, like that of Ovid. 

But Level proceeds at the same high pitch:— 

They are the earthly, lower forms of lovers. 

Are only taken Avtlh what strikes the senses; 

And love by that loose scale. Although I grant 
Wo liko what's fair and graceful in an object. 

And, true, wonld use it in the all we tend to 
Both of our civil and domestic deeds; 

In ordering of an army, in our style. 

Apparel, gesture, building, or what not: 

All arts and actions do affect their beauty. 

But put the case, in travel 1 may meet 
Borne gorgeous structure, a bravo frontispiece, 

Bhail I stay captive in the outer court-, 

Burprised with that, and not advance to know 
^Who dwells there and inhabitcth the house 1 
There is my friendship^to be made, within. 

With what can love me again: not witli the walls. 

Boors, windows, architraves, the frieze and cornice. 

My end is lost in loving of a face. 

An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other port. 

Whose all is but a statue, if the mind. 

Move not, which only can make the return. 

The end of love is^o have two made one 
In will and in affection, that fne minds 
Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 

To these fine sentiments, Beaufort, lying i;; L^titia’s 
lap, cries:— 

Give me the body, if it be a good one. 

Afeanwhile Lovel’s sober eloquence wins on Frances; 
and, as he continues speaking, her frowaid temper 
gradtAilly yietds to gentle affections:— 

How am*I changed! By what alchemy 
Of love, or language, am I thus translated f 



*Wlien lie has delivered his oration, ahe exclaims 

O speak, and speak for ever; let mine ear 
Bo feasted still and filled with this banquet 1 
Mo sense can ever surfeit on such truth 1 
.It is the mUiTow of all lovers' tenets. 

s 

Her friends cackle and gossip round lier; but she sits 
entranced, soliloquising to herself:— 

Where have I lived, in heresy,fo long. 

Out of the congregation of Love, 

And stood irregular, by all his canons J 

What penance shall I do to be received, 

And reconciled to the church of Love t 
Go on procession, barefoot, to his imago. 

And say some hundred penitential verses, 

There, lut of Chaucer's Troilus and Crossid f 

Carrying on the same strain of hyperbolical repentance, 
she exclaims:— 

T/)ve and his mother, • 

111 build them several cMircbes, shrines, and altars. 

And overhead 111 have in the glass windows 
The story of this day bo painted round, 

For the poor laity of love to read. 

Some of these speeches by the I.Ady Frampul are uttered 
aside; others, overheard, procure for her a further cha¬ 
racter for irony and Vaywardness. Least of all does 
her lover suppose that he has been so clever os to win 
her l^earfc. And wh£n in the next act he defends the 
.thesis of valour, it is with no belief in his good fortune. 
On the second point it may be said that he declaims to 
even better purpose:— 

fhe things true valour's exercised aboni^ 

Are poverty, restraint, oaptivi^, 

Banishment, loss of children, tog disease; 

The tost is death. 
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That man is not valiant who is'merely ready to fight or* 
to die;— 

The manner of It 

Benders a man himself. A vidiant man 
Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 

But worthily, and by selected ways: 

He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 

As in the case of love, so also in that of courage, Jonson 
sots himself to prove ^at reason and the intellectual 
part of man elicit virtue from mere appetite or humour. 
His ideal of manliness is that expressed by Caesar in 
‘ The Poetaster ’ j his knight is one who— 

Can becalm 

All sea of humonr with the marble trident 
Of bis strong spirit, 

I liave dwelt at some length uiron this comedy, partly 
because of its strangeness, but also because it exhibits 
Jonson in a somewhat unaccustomed light. To match 
Level’s rhapsody on love*wo must go back to the 
splendid declamation upon poetry in the first version of 

* Every Man in his Humour.’ Nor, on the whole, is 
any character in Jonson’s comedies so worthy of respect 
and beautifully toned as this one. 

As years advanced, ftronbles gathered round Ben 
Jonson.* He had never been provident; and now that 
sickness and old age exhausted his mental powers, he 
was entirely dependent on his pension and the KbenJity 
of friends. In the autumn of 1631 the City of London * 
passed a resolution to the effect that his salary as 
Chronologer should be stopped until he presented 

* some fruits o^ his labour in tl^t his place.* *A. letter 
announ^g their decision to his Mend, the Earl of 
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Newcastle, contams this diaracteristic sentence: * Yes¬ 
terday the barbarons Court of Aldermen have with- 
draifn their chandlerly pension for verjuice and mustard, 
332. 6«. 8(2.’ The loss of this jiension was soon after¬ 
wards followed by another stroke of ill-fortune. At the 
New Year’s festivities of 1632, th® King's masque, 
which had been usually supplied by Jonson, was ordered 
from Mr. Aurelian Townsend. Thus he lost the gratuity 
of some 402. which the Court paid its poet on thes^ 
occasions. Wo know from a private letter written to 
Sir John Puckering by a Mr. Pory that lien Jonson 
was ‘for this time discarded by renson of the pre¬ 
dominant power of his antagonist, Inigo .Jones,’ They 
had long been in tho habit of working together on 
the Whitehall entertainments, Jonson providing tho 
libretto and Jones tho invention of stage-machinery. 
But the relations between the two artists were never 
cordial. It is impossible that Jones should have for¬ 
given a certain romai'k made by tlio frt'o-spoken poet 
to Prince Charles, nor was he tho man to brook Jonson’s 
assumption of superiority in their joint undertakings. 
It appears, however, that he waited until tho J^aureato 
fell ill and out of sight, in order to take his rovongo. 
The immediate (xxsasiou of his, declared hostility was 
Jonson’s publication of^ho mns(|ue ‘ Chloridia ’ ii^ 1630, 
when the names of ‘ tho inventors Ben Jonson, Inigo 
Joneiw’ appeared upon the title-page. Mr. Pory’s letter 
informs ns that tho architect was angry with tho poet 
‘ for putting his own namo before his in tho title-iwge, 
which Ben Jonson has made the subject of a ln(^ 
satire or fwo against Inigo.’ The satir^ in question 
may still be read under the titles of ‘ An Expostfllatidh 
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with Inigo Jones,’ &c. They prove that Jonson, eveif 
on a sick-bed, retained the gall and venom of his earlier 
controversies; but their artistic merit is small. 

No department of literary history is more tedious 
and repulsive than that which belongs to the quarrels of 
authors and their kind. I ah^l, therefore, break the 
thread of chronological development in order to have done 
with this ignoble sulgect. In 1033 Jonson gave his 
womedy ‘ The Tale of a Tub ’ to the stage, with a savagely 
satirical caricature of Inigo Jones under the transparent 
pseudonym of Vitruvius Hoop. This part was cut out 
by authority, and in the comedy as we possess it only a 
faint trace of the satire remains. The office-book of the 
Master of the Hovels, whose duty it was to license plays 
for acting, contains an entry to the effect that: ‘ Vitru¬ 
vius Hoop’s part [was] wholly struck out, and the motion 
of a tub, by command from my Lord Chamberlain; ex¬ 
ceptions being taken against it by Inigo Jones, surveyor 
of the King’s Works, os U personal injury unto him.’ 
There is considerable uncertainty as to the date when 
‘ The Tale of a Tub ’ was composed. This comedy has 
been referred to on early period of Jonson’s career as 
playwright, and has also been claimed ns one of his 
dotages. But, considering how slight its merits are, 
the problem of its date of composition, though interwt- 
ing to the carious in style and to masters of anti¬ 
quarian research, may be omitted here. Nb student 
who wishes to see Jonson at his best need take the 
pains to travel through its labyrinth of errors. Even 
Giffdrd admits that ’ The Tale of a Tub * * has no great 
pretensions t(f. notice,’ while less indulgent critics will 
not fai\ to call ,it an uninteresting play. All that was 
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•mechanical in Jonson s *plot-constraction, all that was 
awkward in his treatment of comic incident, and super- 
ficml in his delineation of character, is exemplified in 
this which I should still desire to regard as the latest 
product of his enfeebled brain. 

The chief event of 10512 was the representation of 
‘ The Magnetic Lady ’ by the King's Men. This play 
has a certain value in the histoiy of fJonson’s life, inas¬ 
much as lie declared it to be the last of his cycle «f 
comedies upon the humours. Having begun with 
‘ Every Man in his Humour' and ‘ Every Man out of 
his Humour,’ he styled ‘ The Magnetic Ijudy ’ by a sub¬ 
title, ‘ The Humours Reconciled.’ I'o note so much is 
Bufiicient. No one can bo now expected to take interest 
in the plot of this spasmodically wooden comedy. It 
exhibits, indeed, the method of the crewhilo potent 
puppet-maker, but the vein of humour is exhausted, 
and the breath of mental life has passed front its stiff 
personages. A curtain meclfanical command of theatri¬ 
cal resources seems to have survived all intcllcct.iial 
decline in Jonson's genius; and of this faculty * The 
Magnetic Lady ’ exhibits sufficient to make its failure 
asr a work of art well-nigh pathetic. 

Tho destitution t(^ which Janson was now reduced 
awoke the interest of many old friends, and among these 
the Earl (afterwords, Duke) of Newcastle proved him¬ 
self a gederous patron. Wo possess some letters from 
the poet to that nobleman, one of which is touching in 
its manly appeal for help: * I send no borrowing epistle 
to provoke your lordship, for I have neither fortune to 
repay, ner security to eugago that will be taken^ ba( I 
mi^e a most humble petition to your lor^ip’s bounty to 
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sncconr my present necessities this good time of Easter,* 
and it idiall conclude all begging requests hereafteig on 
the behalf of your truest beadsman and most thankful 
servant, B. J.’ T^o entertainments, in the years 1633 
and 1634, were pi^duced for the earl upon the occasion 
of royal visits to Welbeck and Bolsover. It appears 
that Charles, possibly at Lord Newcastle’s request, 
commanded the City td continue their payment of 100 
'iiobles.to Jonson as Chronologer in the autumn of 1634. 

From this date till August 0, 1637, when Jonson 
died, we know but little of his life and doings. A few 
verses of occasion, including a ‘New Year’s Gift’ to 
King Charles upon the opening of the year 1634-5, 
were the last fruits of his pen; and the lemaining 
thirty-two months of his existence were probably passed 
in the gloom of a sick bed-chamber. There is not, 
however, any reason to suppose that he was in actual 
need, of that the kind offices of friends were wanting. 
The enthugsiastic elegies hy several authors, published 
under the title of ‘ Jonsonus Virbius,’ six months after 
his decease, prove that up to the very end ho must have 
been a living celebrity and an honoured person in his 
generation. When I pass to consider his position of in¬ 
fluence in the seventeenth century, I shall revert to these 
encomihstic |K>ems. The next paragraphs of this chapter 
must bo devoted to the problem of a dramatic pastond 
which was found among Jonson’s papers after ^is death. 

It has been generally taken for granted that * The 
Sad Shepherd ’ was composed by Jonson in 1637—that 
is to say, a few months before death. Th^ assump¬ 
tion re^ts npoh a line in the prologue:— * 

Ho thaV hath feasted jon these forty years: 
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which carries the> author’s career as playwright back to 
its right date of 1597. Yet there are grave difficaltiea 
in the way of our supposing that Jonson’s ‘bod-rid 
muse ’ was capable of so vigorous an effort. This 
pastoral, as we possess it, consists of a jirologiie, two 
acts, and part of a third, together with the carefully 
developed arguments for the first three acts, from which 
it appears that the whole play wnld have been com¬ 
post of five acts. At Hawtliornden he told Drummond* 
that he had ‘ a pastoral entitled “ The May lionl,” ’ and 
added some details regarding its personages. It is 
tempting to conjecture that ‘ The May Lord' and ‘ The 
Sad Shepherd ’ were one and the same ploy, upon the 
alteration of which, or its completion for the stage, 
Jonson was working when death cut short his thread. 
Had ‘ The May Lord ’ Ix^en finished when ho went to 
Scotland in 1G18, it seems singular th.at ho should not 
have brought it before tho public during the jXSriod of 
his attempts to earn money iSto in life by play-writing. 
Had it been destroyed together with other MSS. in the 
burning of his library, it seems no less strange that he 
should not have mentioned it in * An Execration upon 
Vulcan.’ I have sometimes entertained the thought that 
tho double difficulty involved in either identifying * The 
Sad Shepherd’ with tho completed, but,now lost,•‘May 
Lord,’ or in supposing \ The Sad Shepherd ’ to have been 
the pfoduCt of Jonson’s latest and disease-ruined old 
age, might be explained by his habit of composing first 
in prose. Upon this theory ‘ The May Ijord ’ would 
have been digested throughout in prose before 1618, 
but only versified up to the point where it how ,^pp 
abruptly. In 1637 the bed-ridden poeli would have 
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resumed his work of versific&tion, and have begun bj 
altering a line in the prologue to suit the later date. 
The chwge of title is a small matter; and if some of 
the names mentioned by Jonson to Drummond, as Ethra 
and Mogibel, do not appear in ‘ The Sad Shepherd,’ this 
again is a trifle ii^i comparison with the critical impos¬ 
sibility of believing that a paralysed, bed-ridden poet, 
who had been silent for two whole years, should sud- 
odenly have conceived and partly executed a masterpiece 
worthy of his prime. The hypothesis I have advanced 
will also serve to explain the imperfection of the piece, 
os we possess it. Those persons into whose hands the 
MS. fell, and who prepared it for publication, may have 
thought it worth while to print the versified fragment 
so fm* as it went, together with the argument of the 
first three acts, not sending the prose version of the 
whole drama to press. This method of dealing with 
MS. would have been' natural in that age, which was 
far less scrupulous in the discharge of literary duties 
than ours. It might even have been justified if Jonson, 
in his redaction of 1G37, had introduced alterations of 
names and minor details, causing the prose version 
to disagree with the versified fragment. Of course, a 
careful editor in our ^ys would print both prose and 
verse^n extenao; but such accuracy was by no means in 
the manner of tke Jacobean period. 

. Whatever opinion may be formed upon this ques¬ 
tion of its composition, all will agree that * The Sed 
Shepherd’ illustrates Jonson’s qualities at their best. 
It is distingpiished by powerful brain-work in the 
weaving of .the plot, by sh^ly-indented character- 
delinMtion, imd by learning, judiciously, if somewhat 
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*j)onderoasly, ap^ied. Bat there is more than that to 
notice. T^at Gifford styles a ‘ bright and sonny ray ’ 
of poetry, genuine though thin, 'pervades it. The choice 
of the names ^glamour and Earing for the rustic hero 
and heroine was happy. Tlie lattt^ gives a grace to 
every verse in wliich we find it:— 

Bttl she, 

As chaste as was her name, Sarint?, 

Died undeflowered. 

Notice, too, how it introduces harmony into the discord 
of her lover’s sorrow :— 

Karine, 

Who had her very being and her name 
With the first knots or buddings of the spring, 

Bom with the primrose or tiio violet 
Or earliest roses blown. 

I need hardly remind my readers that, in Greek, Earing 
means the maiden of the spring. Jonson, jf I am 
right, borrowed this name from one of Martial’s epi¬ 
grams. The opening lines of the pastoral, in which the 
Sad Shepherd tracks his mistress by the flowers which 
sprang upon her footsteps, have the same charm of 
vernal melody 

Heip was she wont to go I and here I and hero I 
Just whero thoso daisies, pinks, and violets grow: 

The world may find the spring by following her; 

For other print her airy steps ne'er left. 

^er fyeading woal(f not bend a blade of grass. 

Or shake the downy blow>ball from bis stalk I 
But like the soft west wind sho shot along, 

And where she went, the flowers took thickest root. 

As she had sowed them with her amorons foot. 

But withv^ese quotations we have rifled*nearly #11 tiie 
honey of the pastoral ropiance. It is to be regretted 

0 
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that such beauties should be mingled with bad taste* 
and pedantry. jEglamour draws a picture of |;he 
drowned Baring’s corpse cast up by the waves, ‘ tainted 
as themselves, all pale and bloodless.’ Then' he declares 
that he will— , 

Make them mad 

To see how I will hng it in mine arms ! 

And hang npon her looks, dwell on her eyes, 

Feed round abo&t her lips, and eat her kisses, 

• Sock off her drowned flesh I 

Surely a shrimp or a lobster might express its passion ' 
after this wise! So much for the lapses into bad taste. 
For the pedantry, we have only to listen to an old 
shepherd of Sherwood discoursing familiarly of— 

What they call 

The lovers’ scriptures, Heliodores or Tatii, 

Longl, Bustathii, Prodromi. 

A couple at least of these names would puzzle an Ire¬ 
land or Craven scholar. 

Such • blemishes might have been passed over had 
not critics like Gifford and Hallam chosen to praise 
‘The Sad Shepherd’ for its propriety. The latter 
prefers it to Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.’ It 'is, 
indeed, true that the plot is far more regular, well-knit, 
and varied than that of Fletcher’s pastoral. Terms of 
venery and allusions to rural toil? and sports are intro¬ 
duced with careful realism, and it is probablie that the 
play would act well. None of these qualifications are 
to be found in ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ which is as 
lamely constructed, as devoid of actual rusticity, and 
ag dreamy asi can well be. But what words am be 
found to expi^pss the superiority of Fletdber’s poetry 



•*or to describe *the stapidity of the critic who does 
no^ discern it ? From beginning to end of that en- 
chrated romance oar ears are charmed with lyrical 
mnsic of matchless facility, and our minds delighted 
. with situations of visionary beai4ty. It must be 
conceded that Fletcher blurred the imaginative parity 
of his conception by faults of taste and some ab¬ 
solutely offensive passages. ¥et these can be de¬ 
tached from a scheme so loosely put together, and th? 
sylvan ixjetry remains, worthy almost to be ranked 
with the divine melodies of Tasso’s * Aminta.’ (i ranting 
that both Fletcher's and Jonson’s pastorals will not 
stand the test of reality, it is surely better to wander 
with the former in the glades of Arca«ly than with 
Jonson in a theatrical Sherwood Forest. 

Great interest was excited by the death of Jonson. 
Society felt that with him the last of the heroic genera¬ 
tion, of those whom Drydeu subsetpiently called ‘ the 
giant race l)efore tlie flood,’ fiad ]mssed away. Verses 
were poured upon his grave, and a sum of money was 
collected for the purpose of erecting to his memory a 
stately tomb. TJ^e troubles of the rt?bellion intervened 
to 'check this design, and Jonson’s monument is the 
plain slab in Westmin|ter Abb6y, on which Sir John 
Young, of Great Milton, caused the wortls ‘ O rnfe Ben 
Jonson! ’ to be engraved.' From the collection of com- 
menddtory^poems compiled by Gifford and the book of 
elhgies called ^ Jonsonus Virbius,’ selections might be 
made which prove beyond all doubt the high esteem of 
his contemporaries. Poets, scholars, and men of fashion 

' The &moQ8 'nue Ben Jodmo’ i« said to have been first tUeraH 
after tba appeanmoe of StaihoUfmtm Fair, • 
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vied in praise; nor was it merely adSniration for the* 
playwright, but love of the man too, which prom]^ed 
such lines as those of Shirley, Cleveland, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Selden, Chapman, Waller, Donne, Field, 
Marston, Cartwright, Marmion, May, Herrick; Ford, 
Lord Buckhurst, Falkland, and a host of lesser bards. 
They are all set to one strain, and combine to celebrate 
^the king of poets,’ "the English Horace,’ ‘ immortid 
Ben,’ ‘ thrice honoured father,’ ‘ best of English poetB,’ 

‘ him who can never be forgotten.’ It was the age of 
compliments; but these verses bear notes of genuine 
sympathy and real friendship, which are rare in the 
eulogistic lucubrations of- the day. The panegyrists do 
not always hit the right mark, as when they laud Jonson’s 
* noble thefts, successful piracies,’ hinting that the Greek 
and Latin muses were honoured by his depredations. 
But there are better things to be found embedded 
in the mass of more uncritical encomiums, and of 
these I will select a few examples. Shirley, who has 
been unreasonably represented as a foe of Jonson, 
writes:— 

But he is doad: time, envious of that bliss 
Which VO poBBGsseii in that great brain of his, 

By putting out thic light, hath darkened all 
o The sphere of Poesy, and wo let fall 
At best unworthy elegies on his hearse. 

Beaumont contrasts his studied drama witlV)the^ephe> 
meral producte of the popular stage:— . , 

But thou hast squared tl^ rules by what is good. 

And art three ages yet from understood; 

And I daresay in it there lies much wit 
k « Lost thl the readers can grow up to it. * 

Waller opens'^ his memorial poem with two felicitously 
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• felt bnt obscur^y worded couplets ou the nature of 
Jonson’s world-embracing comedy 

Uixror of poets, mirror of our age t 
Which, her wliole face beholding on thy stage. 

Pleased and displemted with her own faults, endures 
‘ A remedy like those whom music cores. 

The best and ripest, however, are Herrick s verses on 
the decadence of the drama:— ^ 

After the rare arch-i>oct Jonsun dic<i, ~ 

Tlie sock grew luatlisome, and the buskin’s pride, 

Together with tlic stage’s glory, stood 
Each like a jKioraiid pitied widowhood. 

The cinjue profaned was; and all iMsturcs racked: 

For men did strut and stride and state, not act. 

Then temper flew from w'ords; and men did W]ueak, 

Look red, and blow and bluster, but not speak. 

No holy rage or frantic Arcs did stir. 

Or flash about the spacious theatre. 

No clap of hands, or shout, or pralses-pruof 
Did crack the playdiousc sides or cleave her roof. • 

Artless the seem, was; unePtiint monstrous sin 
Of deep anil arrant ignorance came in; 

Such ignorance os thein was, who once hissed 
At thy unetiualled play, the Alchemist: 

Oh tie uiant them! Lastly tix), all wit 
. In utter darXness did, anil still will sit; 

.Sleeping the luckless ago out, till that she 
Her resurrection ha%again witif thee. 

With thetse quotations I must leave a theme, the ful- 
uessHtf Which renders its adequate treatment in a book 
of this dimension impossible. It remains to be ol»erved 
that while the other greatest poets of the age founded no 
acknowledged school, Jonson’s * sons ’ or pupils carried 
on the tivditions of hqi at t with considerable success. 
Harmion, Randolph, Broome, and Cartwright were no 
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inconsiderable inheritors of his*^dramatic style. Herrick* 
developed, with even a larger share of lyric inspiration, 
the suggestions of his lighter muse. Finally, those ^ho 
have most deeply studied Jonson and most truly felt 
his power, will hesitate the longest before pronouncing 
a decisive judgment on the place he occupies among 
the foremost poets of our literature. One thing, how¬ 
ever, can be considere^as certain in any estimate which 
we may form. His throne is not with the Olympians 
but with the Titans; not with those who share the 
divine gifts of creative imagination and inevitable 
instinct, but with those who compel our admiration by 
their untiring energy and giant strength of intellectual 
muscle. What we most marvel at in his writings, is 
the prodigious brain-work of the man, the stuff of 
constant and inexhaustible cerebration they contain. 
Moreover, we shall not be far wrong in saying that, of 
all the English poets of the post, he alone, with Milton 
and Gray, deserves the nfime of a great and widely 
learned scholar. 
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8 *0 . 18a 

Dofto^BngUab la America. 8 * 0 .18r. 

Bnooluof Ancient History 

Beeriy'i Oraochl, IfartuA and anlla. 9 a td. 

Capas’* Age of tb* Antoaiaes, 8 a td, 

— Barty Bomsn BmpUn, b. 8 d, 

Cos's Atbenlsa Bmpin, IaM. 

— Orseks and Fenian, 9«, td. 

CurtoU’s Blaa of the Macedonian Bmpire, 9«, td, , 

Iha^s Bosto to Ito Capture tar tba OaaiA 9a td, 

M*ri*ale's Roman Trfdmviratos, 8 a 8 d, 

Baakaf^i Spartan and Tliafaaa SnpranaoiaB, 9 a td, 

BmlUi'a Borne and Cartbaga, tb* Funio Wets, 9 a td, 

Inoehscd Kodera History >— 

Chnnb's Betinnlag o( the Kiddl* Agi^ tA td. 

Cos's Crnsata, 9<, td. 

Orsighton's At* ot Blisabsib, 9a. td 
OainlneT's Hoosa* of l e n es ri i er sad Toili, 9 a td. 

Oarliaec'* Fnrttoa Besotation. 8 a td. 

— Tbl^ Tssr*' War, 9a td. 

— (Mr^ Fisnch to^otioti, ITtt-lTtt, 9 a td. 

Balet BUiodtha Btnarta, £ id. 
dohaaon'S Mormaas In Bntop*. 9a td. - 

lamgman's fredariok the Onstaad the 8**m T**srW*t^tl.td. 
Lndibw*a Warof Amarioan l ndsp *nd*n i> s ,9a.td. 
irCartlu'sBp^al Bttarm, UtO~lttO, U. td. 

• • jioRids Age o( Quean Anne, ts.td. 

— naBaiw ^■bb**'^*^*'**^ 

aMwhm'* Pt otos to at Be*olatioiL 9 a td. 

Btabbs'S Bsrir Flantanaata, 9 a td. 

WartattanllMwaid III., 9a t<A 

, Tuek*f'*Th*Bnf»l*bOhu«*taoth*rUadA9Atd, 
m—w—9*rtA8*a»tlAtd, ^ 

Lowlon: LOItflMARaa OBEEN ,** GO. 




Lilts of Works. 


SwbWi BaSttit in Znlaad In flM 18lb Oentaiy. • tnli. ecoim Sro, llfc 

— Hiitoir of Xaglaad, Fopnlu Bdltbn. IS 1011.010101 8 to.Ii. 64. eicii,.., 
OtidiiMrt HlatoiT of BnglaiiA bom iho Awwlnii of Jornoo I. to tho Onibnolc 

of thoCXTUWir. 10To]aarowii8TO.60i. 

— OntUao of TIngHOi HMor;, a jo. U-jLo. 1610. Sep, 6to. 81. M. 

Onatft (Hi Alex.) Tbo 6(017 of tbo tTnlraiilty of Bdlnboigik S toJi. 8 to. 66 «. 
OwtOVo Jownalof thoBolinoof OooigelY. OWUUimlT. 6 to1i. 8 to.'S 6 i. 

— — — Belgn of Qoan Yiotoilo, 18t7-18H. 6 tOIs. Sto. SOt. 

Htotao n * * IreUnd In the Seven toon th Qantnry. S iota. Sro. S61. 

Iiock|*o Hlitoip of HtwIiuhI In the BUghUonth Ontoiy. Yola. 1 OS, 170O*17M, 
Sto. tS^Ydi. 6 0 4,176fr-1784, Oro. SC*. 

— Hlatory of Bwopwo Monw. S Tids. c r ow a Sto. 16*. 

-* — BatkaMlina la Saiotie. S toIo. orawa Sto. 16*. 

— Taaflori of YnUio Oplalon la IlOIand. Oiown Sto. Tt. 04. 
LongBWBYlMtanibBtboHtatoiyof XnSIaad. ST0.1St. 

— Ufoaadlimoaof Bdwaidm. 8 toIi. Sto. SS*. 

IfaoanloyY domploto Worla. Ubnu7BHUon. 8 toIi. Sto. IS. Sa 

— — — OaUaet BdlHoa. 10 toIo. cro wn Sto. S4. lt«. 

— Hlitorjr of Bngland 

Btndont’iXdltion.SToIi.cr.STO.lSi. I OabiaetSdltlon. 8T(df.poat8To.48i. 
YoopM BdlSoa. 4Tola.ei.8To.lSi. | LttnaiySdltioa. iTola. Sto. £4. 

K i e aa l ay*aOrltloalaiiaHlatoilcalBiaaya,wlMiIairiofAaelaatBomo laOno 
Yoli^:— 

Aathoriaad Xdltloa. Or. Sro. S«. 04.1 Fopalar BdtUoa. Or. Sro. S«. 04. 
or S*. 04. gilt edgea. | 

Xaoaalagra Orltloal and Eiatoiioal Bawqra:—> 

Btodant’a BdiUoa. 1 ToLor. 8 to.S(. I Oafelaat XdiUoa. 4 Tda. poet Sto. 841. 
Foopla'a BJUttaa. 8 Tola. or. Sro. 8a. | Ubrair Sdltloe. S 1011.810. SOa. 
Kaeaalag*! Bpaao h ea oometad bj Hlmaalf. Otowa Sro. Sa. 04. 

Malmaabaiy*! (laKot) M e m ofc a of an Ba-lllalater. OrowaSro. ra.04. 

Kazwell'i (Bli W. B.) Don John of AoaMa. liteaiy Bditlan, with anmaioNi 
mnatntioaa. 8 Tola. 1071! Sro. 48a, 

Kigr^OonititotlooalHiatotrot Snidand,lTOO-lsro. S lola. crown Sro. 18a. 

— Damooniv la Bnnve. 8 Tola. Sro. tSa. 

MoiiTato’iYaUof theBmaanBapabliOi lSino.7a.t4. 

— OonanaHtatory of Ba^M.7SS-A.ii.470. OMwa Sro. 7 a 04. 

— Hlatotyof thaBmnaaanndartboSmptao. 8 lola. poat Sro. OSa. 

Nalaea'i (Locd) Iiotten and DespatoLea. Bdltad brJ. K. Laaghton. Sto. 10a. 
Yaaia* Tha Foil of Oonatantlnopla. Sto. Ita. 

SaabOhai’a Qxfstd Bafonm—Oidat, XiaimBt, * Ifoia. 8T«,l4a. 
BhortYHIatoiyot thaOhniehof Baidaiid. OMwn Sro. 7a 04L 
gaalfli'a O a rth ag a and tha O a rth ag lnl a n a. Orowa Sro. 10a 04. , 

Xigrlor^Maaaalof thaHlatotpIndia. OrowaSro.fAtd. * 

WalpOlaY Hlatoty of Knglaad, 1810-1841. 8 roll. Sro. £8.14a. 

WyMaTa Hlatoajof Bngland andarHaaig lY. YoL 1, enwa Sro. 10a OdL 

BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Anaitrong'a (B. J.) Ufa and I«ttarA Bditod by O. Y. Aimatnng. Vep. 810. TaAi. 
BM)on*iUfiaadIattan,liy Bpaddtng. T toIa Sro. £4. 4a j 

Bac4hat',i^legmphleaiBtadiaA 1toL8to.1Sa 
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lifts of Works. 


8 


CMytoli Ute, l« J. A.Froote. Toll. 1 *S. 17W-UU,Iro.IS*. Vato.Sk«, 
U^IMl, Im Sliu 

* — (Mn.) Iisttan and Uamorial*. I «<d(. Ito. U*. 

O* WiU (John), Life of. hr A. O. PonUlla. Tnuulated. t eola. Ive. M*. 
BncUih WorthiM Bditad by Andrew Lang. Crown Iro. is. <d. each. 

Chnrle* Darwin. Byaiant Allen. | lf*rlbonM|tfa. By Oeorga ael n toh n ty. 
SliafUwbnry (TiM mnt Bari). By H. D. Traill. 

AiliiiimI Blake. By DarM Mainwy. 

FOx fCbarlca Jamea). The Early Blstmy. By Sir O. O. Treealyaa, UarU 
Crown 8eo. is. 

Qrlmaton** (Hon. B.) Ufo, by F. Qai*. Crown Bm. I0>. Id. 

Hamilton'* (Sir W. R.) Life, by OnTa*. Vol*. I and >, Iro. Ur. eaoh. 
Haeelodt** Life, by Maraliman. Crown 8rC Sr, M. 

Hullah'a (Jtdu) Ufe. By hla Wife. Crown Sro.**. • 

Hacanlay'* (Inidt Life and Letterr. By bl* Mepbew.Sir Q. O. TiorOlyan. Bart.. 
M.P. Fopnlar Edition, 1 toI. crown Sro. St. Caldnet Mltkm. S tola, poe* 
Sto. Ur. Libruy Bditloa, > Sto. Mr. 

Mendelambn’i Letter*. Tranalated by La<ly Wallace. 1 eel*, cr, S»o. Sr. eao h . 
Mill (Jama*) Biography of, by Prof. Bain. Crown Sto. St. 

— (John Stuart) BecoUection* of, by Prof. Bala. Crown Sto. St. Id. 

— — Autobiography. Sto. ft. Id. 

Motley'* Bcmlnlaoenoe* of Oriel Oollege. 3 rola. crown 8*a ISt. 

— — — Town*, ViliaKoa, and School*. 3 Tola. cr. Sro. IS*. 

MtUler** (Max) Blogr^hical Emay*. Crown Sro. ft. Sd. 
tfawman'a Apologia pro ▼ilA SoA. Crown St& St, 

Faaolini’* (Count) Memoir, by hla Son. Sto, ISt. 

Paatcur (Louie) 111* I.Be and Labounu Crown Sto. ft. Id. 

ShakenMara'* Ufe (OutBnea of), by Halliwell.Phlllipp*. 3 rol*. royal fro. 10*. SA 
Southey'* Corre*pondanoe with Caroline Bowie*. Sto. 14fc * 

Stephan'* Bmy* in EocieidBitlea] BlS|naphy. Crown Sto. ft. Sd. 

Thylor’e (Sir Henry) AntoUogrnphy. 3 role. Sto. Sit. 

Telfar'e The Strange Career of the Cheraher D’Bon da Beaumont. Sen. ISn 
WaUIngton'a LIh, hy OMg. Crown Sro. St. 

MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, &0. 

Amoa't View of the Sdenoe of Juriiprudeucc. Sto. ISt. 

— Primv d t7ie EngUab Conatttution. Crown Sto. t*. 

Baoon'a F*mye, with Annotation* by Whntely. Sto. lOt. id; 

— Wofha, edited hy Spedding. f rol*. Sto. fSt. Sd. 

Bagehot'i Boooomfai Stndied edited by Hntbni. Sto. IS*. Sd. 

— The Poitnlile* of BngtUh Pcditical Eotmomy. Croam ton. St. 94, 
Bein'* Logic. DeduoU*e and InduetlTa. Crown Sto. in* Sd. 

Pakt 1. Dadnetion, 4t. | Panr H. Indorttan, St. Sd. 

•— ftcntal and MemI Sdenoe. Oowo Sro. lOi. Sd. 

~ The St^paea and the Intelteot. Sto. Ut, 

— Tba Bmotiona and Uw Will. Sto. Ut. 

— Pmetiaal Bitnya. Crown Sro. St. Sd. 

BneUe'* (U. T.) Htaodlanaon* and rjdhnmona Work*. 3 refat ciOWBSTa.Sl«, 
ermier'* ClTlllsatioa and Progreaa. Sreu IS*. 

Crnmtff A Short Boqnliy into tbs PCnnaiiaa of BnglWi Fotitlc*l Offadea. 
twafa.SdL o 

DnwoireAHIrtaryof Thxatldl^'tawiJnBttxIaiid 4*«l*.t*dFaA * 

Lomion; IX)XOif AMS, ORK^Nr * CO. 




Qounl IdfU of Works. 


OMan’i (Thomu Hill) Worki, (I roll.) Yola. 1 ti 3, Fhiloiapbio*! Worki. Sto. 

16f . «actk • 

HqimI Hb^i, edited b; Oraen dt Qtom. I vole. 8 to. 38i. e 

— TneliN of HomeiiHetiiie, edited by Qnen* Q-nae. STOlf.8To.3b 
Laoi^i Ooftom and Myth: Btndlee of larlyXTnge and Belief. Cn>wn8To.7f,Sd. 
Iieillefa Baayi In FoUUoal and Hoial Ffailoeophy. 8to. lOi. 6d. 

Leweif a Hittoiy ot Fblloaopb)^ 3 Tob. Sro. 8Si. 

Lnbbock’f Oil{^ ot OlTlUutioD. 8 to. 18*. 

Uaoleod’a Ftlnolplee ot Boonomloal Pbiloeophy. In 3 Toll, ToL 1, Sro. 18(. 
Tol.3,F«iiI.18«. 

— Tbe Blemente ot Boonomloe. (3 Toll.) Vol, 1, or. 8to. Ti. 8d. VoL 3, 

Part I, oi^Sto. 7i, 6 <t. 

m — The Hlamenti ot Banking, drown 8 to, Bi. 

— The Theory and Fraotice ot BanUiig. Vol. 1, 8to. 12i. Vol.!, 14i. 

— Elementa Folitloal Boonomy. 8 to. 16i. 

— Boonomloa for Beginners. 8to, Si. td, 

— Leoturea i» Credit and Banking, 8to. St, 

HUl’a (Jamee) dnalyala ot the Fhanomena ot the Human Hind, 3 Tola. 8 to. ISi. 
Hill (John Stoart) on BepreaentatlTe Oovemment. Crown 8to. 3i. 

— — on litberty. Crown 8 to. li. id. 

— — Bnaya on Hnaettled Qneatlonf ot Political Economy, 8 to. 

8 a6<t. 

— — Examination ot Hamllton’aPhlloBophy. 8to, 16a 

— — Loglo. 3 Tola. 8to. S6i. People’s B^tlon, 1 Tol. cr. 8 to. Si. 

— — Frinolples of Political Boonomy. 3 Tola. 8 to. SOi, Peoida'a 

Edition, 1 Tol. crown Sto. Si, 

— — Bubjecttott ot Women, Crown 8ro. 6i. 

— — « Htllitarlanlsm. 8to. Si. 

— — Three Eaaaya on Belig^n, dm. 8 to. Si. 

Hiller’s (Kn. Penwlak) Beadinga in Bodal Economy. Crown 8to. it, 

Httihall's History of Prices since 1860. Crown 8to. Si. 

Bandan's Inatltntea ot JnsUnian, srlth English Notes. Sto. I8i. 

Beebohm’s English Village Community. 8to. 16i. 

Bully’s Ontlineaof Psyohology. 8to. ISa Sd. 

— Teacher's Handbook ot PsyOhoIagy. Crown 8to. 6 i. Od. 

Swinburne's Picture Loglo. Post Sro. Sa 

Thompson's A System ot Psychology. 3 TOb. 8 to. 36a 
Thomson’s OotUne ot Ncoessory Laws of Thought, Crown 8to. 6 a 
Twlai’s Law ot Nations In Time ot War. Sro. 31a 

— — In Tima ot Peace. 8to. ISi. 

WebVs The Veil ot lab. 8 td. lOi. 6d. 

Whatdy's Elements et Loglo. Crown Sto. Si. 6d. , 

— — — Bhetorlo. Crown 8to. 6 i. 6 d. *' 

WyUePs Labour, Leisure, and Luxury, Crown 8to. 6 a 
Eellarb History ot Bdeotloism In Orodk Phlloaopliir. Crown Sto. 10a 6dL 

— Plate and the Older Academy. Crown Sto. 18a 

— Pn-Booratlo Bohoob. 3 Tob. crown Sro. SOa 

>- Becratas and the Booratio Scboola Crown Sto. 10a 8d. 

— Btoha, Epionraops. and BoepUcsi Crown Sto. ISa 

-r OtbHrns ot the Ubtory of Greek PolloSiipby. Crown 8 to. 10a OA 

London': LONaMANS, OBEEN, & CO. 



Oenar^ Lists of Works. ft 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

%A. X. n. B., Tb« EMsjv ud Oontrlbotlaoi ot, Crown Bra 
Autumn Hcdiosf■ of s Oonntr; Fwnon. St. Sd. 

Cbnngad Aipoct* ot t'ntdiongad Trnilif. b td. 

Common-PInoo ndlonopiwr in Town and Country. I*. U, 

CritionI Irmyi ot • Country Fnnon. te *d. 

Connwl and Comtort (inkon from • City Pulpit. $t. ad. 

Oravor Thought* ot a Country Param. Thno Scgria*. I*. Sd. aatdl 
Inndaam^ Cburchaa, and Momlitia*. $t. tU. 

Lcianre Hour* In Town. Sa fd. traaon* of Ufaldlo Ago. I*, ad. 

Our Little Ufa. Emaya Coiuolatory and Douioatlo. Two Seri**. I*, ad. 
Preeent.day Tbonght*. I*, ad. [aaob. 

Recraatlona ot a (^ntiy Paraon..Three t’erir*. t*. ad. each. 

Seaiida Knalnga on Sunday* and w^k'Daya. la. ad. 

8 ond» Afternoon* in the PaH*b Church of a Uniaeraity City, la 
Annatrong'* (Kl. J.) EMiiya and Skctehsii. IV|i, Hyn. tt. 

Arnold’* (Dr. Thoma*) Mlaorlluncou* Work*. Saa. T«. ad, 

Bagabot’a Literary Btndlai, ailited by Hutton, i vola. lao. gSa 
Benoonsflcld (Lord), The Wit and WInlom ot. Crown Rro. It. board*; It. 8d. cl. 

— (The) Birthday Book. ISmo. >t. M, cloth; 4*. ad. bound. 

Saana’a Bronie Implementa of Oreat Britain. 8to. Sit, 

nurar'* Language and Language*. Crown 8ao. a*. 

French'* Nlokeen Ccntnrtaa ot Drink in BnglamL Croam Sao. lOa Id. 

Froude'a Short Stndie* on Oreat Subjecta. 4 aola. crown 8ao. Mr. 

Itiag*a Letter* to Dead Aothora. Fcp. 8ao. 8*. iM. 

Ifaoanlay'a Jliaoellaoeoni Writing*. S aola 8vo. 3lt, I aol, crown 8ao. It. ad: 
— Miaoellanenn* Wiitlnga and SiMecIie*. Crown 8ao. at. 

— Ulaeellaneon* Writing*, Specehni, Ijiy* (d Ancient Roittk So, 
Cabinet Edition. I aob. crown 8to. ill*. 

— Writing*, Seleetiont from. Crown 8ao. At. 

Wilier'* (Vaxj lavtnrw on the Science of language. I aol*. croam aao. la*. 

— — Lecture* on India. 8ao. 17t. Ad. 

Smith (.Sydney) Tte Wit and Wiadomot. OownKro. It. board*; ISad. cloth. 
Wilklo*on'8 The Friendly Society ^yacment. Crown 8ao. 3t. Ad. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Herechel’e Outline* ot Aetronomy. S>|iiiirr croam 8ao. lit. 

Mellon’* Work on the Ifoon. tfedluro Aao. 31a Ad. 

Proctor’* Li^r Star Atia*. Folio, lAt. nr Jfap* only, lla ad. 

— Mew Star AUa*. Crown 8ao. it. 

— Light Sflence for I.ei*un llonra. * Sorica. Crown Sao. it. eaib. 
— The Moon. Crown 8ae. lOt. ad. 

— Other World* then Onra. Crown Sao. 8t. 

— The Son. Croam Sao. lit. 

— Stndie* of VenuajTrandt*. Sag. ft. 

— Orb*Around U*. CrownSae.S«. 

— Unlaene of Stan. Sao. IQt. Sd. * 

Webbk Celestial Ohjecta tor Common Teletcone*. Crown lao. St. 

— Tte Snn and bit Phenomena. Fcp. Sao. I*. 

• * THE 'KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 

Editad by RKff aud A. Fiiocron. 


How to Play Whiet. Crown Sao. S*. 

Home Whi«t. ISmo. It. 
n# Bmrderland of Sdenoe. Cr. Sao. at.; 

Hatnra Btndlea. Croam Sao. St. 

LalannAtaMtIog*. Crown Sao, St. 

The8|areIntbeir Sa a aon t. linp.Bao.Sti TheBipamag^ Heaaan. Cr. 
Hytha and Haraele of Aatronomy j OnrPIaca amoasInSaitlakO 
(hownSao.S*. __ _ 


P l eaaa n t Way* In Selance. Cr. 
Star Primar. Croaro Ito. t*. I 
Tba Seeaona PlotamL Oamy 
Stnngth and Happlnaro, Cr. 
Bonrt Way* mad* Saiooth. Ck 
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0«nenl liiti Works. 


CLASSICAL lANQUAQES ANO LITERATURE. 
AefafhM, Hm Imualda eU Testi with Ustrioil Bs^Uh Tiudatlan, 
J.iTmHm. 8T0.7I. „ ^ . . 

The Aoliin»l»ii», tnBiBl»ted by B. T.Tyiidl. CtowB8fa.l*i 
AitototWe The Behtue, Test endHot«% by Sttr Alex. OtMt,But. *eo!e.8»o. 

— The BloooiMheen Btbioii traneUted by WUllemi, crown 8wk Te. 84. 

— The PoUtloe, Beeke I. lit IV. (VII.) with TrontleUeii, *0. by 
wrfhii< ud (^WB 8 to. 7«. 84. 

Baekei'e Okeriefct end CMtiu, by Ifetonl'e. Poet See. 7i. 64. eeoh. 

Oloan/e OemqxmdMiae, Text nnd Motee, by B. T. TymU. Veto. 1 « 8, See. 

If f. p 

Boffiefi Iliad, Hanemetriaally tranelated by Cayley. See. lie. 84. 

_ — Gredt Text, with Vene Tnuuiation, by W. 0. Green. Vet 1, 

Beekit-XIl. 0rewn8fO.8i. 

|(thalty*e Olaarioal Greek Uteratnre. Crown See. Vet I, The Poete, 7». 84. 

Vet % The Ptoee Writeie, 7a 84. 

Plato'ePannBildee.wlthHotaK.Ao.by J.Magnlre. See. 7*. 64 
Sopbodee’ Trastedtoe Bnpeietltaa, by Llnwood. 8eo. 16«. _ . „ 

VlrgU'e Wortte, Latin T^, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Crown Bee. lOi. 84. 
— AmU, tranelated Into Bngltoh Verae, by Conlngton. Crown See. 

byW.J.Thornhin.Cr.8eo.7».84. 

— Poemn — “ ~ Proee, by Conlngton. Creern 8eo. Sa 

I mtt’a Kythe et Hallae, tranelated by P. K. Vennidinabani Crown See. 81.84. 
— ThaTTOtonWar, — — P0p.8ee.*». 

— TheWanderlngeoIinymei, — Crown See. 8a 84. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, A QARDENINO. 

Anna’a Plewete and their Pedlgreea. Orofn Bern Woodouta »*. 

Deeatone and te llaont’a General Byatera of Botany. Imperial See. 81a 84 
Dlxen'eBntai Bird Ufa. Crown See. lUnitrationa, tt. 

Hartwli^e Aerial World. See. lOi. 84 
— Polar World, See. lOi. 84 
» BeaandllaUelngWondara See. 181.84 

— Snbterranean World, Seo. lOa 84. , 

— Tropiaal World, See. Ida 84. 

Undley’eTnnxnryol Botany. Pop.8eo.8a 
tondflo’a BneyolepaMlla et GnidenlnSl 8eo. tla 
_ — Plante. See. 41a 

Bleare’e OieLatd Hooae, Crown See. 8a 

— Boat Amateur Gnlde. Pop.8eo.4at4 
— MlnlatnrofttdSPoitSeo.44. 

Btal^PamlUarHtotery <4 BrltlehBirda CrownSeo.8a • 

Weed'tBlUeAnltnato. With III Vlgnet^ Se^ IOi.Sd. 

— ConunonBritlihtaaeota Crown See. Sa 84 
— Homaa Without Hande, See. 10a 84. 

— liiaaoteAbna4See.lOaS4 
— HeneandKan. See. I4a ^ 

_ xmaetaatBonw. With TOO lUnatratlona. Seo. 10a 84. 

— Ontef Deere CrownSee.ti. , , 

~ PM^Betkdlid. Crown See 7a 84 ^ « 

.4 sM^Dwelllaga. CnwnBeeBa PepnlarBdithm,4te84. 

Loodoa: LONOMAIIS, GREEK, A CO. 
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OtBAifl Uati of Worin. 


THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED SMTIONS. 

» 

OMMi't Alii a»d Alt Mannhwitnrai of Japan. 8q«m onam tTfc llA tA 
SarttalrB*a ItaiwilioM Ttati to FomUara, Aa. SqaaMomrafta. Ma> 

Janaaont Baorad and lafondaiy Arib • Toll. aaaaM •*«. 

■tagandi of tha Sadwma. 1 toL S1«. 

_ _ _ ifiaiaaMo Ordaia I toL tlib * 

— — — Batoti and Xar^if. • Tola. •!«. di. 

—-SaTloar. Ckaaidatadladplaatlaka. tTototti. 

Itoeadtof'ilaqpaof AAelwtBMaa,Ulaatcatad Itf dohart. Vap.Ma.lfli.td> 
ThaaaaiabWtth/niraitdtliaAraiai la .tttiiatoatodby Wapoalto. OiwmtT»fli.td> 
IlloeMni talla Boekli, nioatiated bp Tnald. ftmaiaoiarnalTO. lObtA . 
Ha«TartaBMBt(nia}lUaatoatad trith Vaodaiiti aftac PbtoltogabgrliMSa^ 
Ibataca. 4ta.tb.etoth.ar Mi. BMraoao. 

Fort an Qtadc and Bomaa Seolptora. With tW Maatr at toai aagMftd M 
wood. Bqnanorowa trob tli. td. 


CHEMISTRY, ENQINEERINQ, A CENERAL SCIENCE. 

AmetriBIaaMBtiflt VhpatoaorHataralVhUaaapIqr. Orowa tro. lb. td. 
Beana^a OatanWmi of the Steam Bagtoe. Crown tm, ft. td. 

Baapplaaof Staam.Air,aiidOaaBa|toaa ttObifli. 

— of tha Steam Ingtoib Vep. $ro. b. 

~ Baamit ImproraaMati to the Staom Eafiaa. Fop. tra b. 

— Traatiaaon tha Steam BaatoOb 4to.4b. 
Bnektoa*aOarDwamaaa,Haaltbraad0abea>th7. Clown tao^td. 
<koakai’aBdaatXathadatoClMiak|m Aaalyoia. aro-SM. 

GNdtag^ Baadbook of Piaetieol TalagiBpbj’. tro. lb. 

Ibiibotm’a CiMal Infonaatton tor Jbigtoaon. • Toil, erown tra. tie. td. 

— ICUlaondlfttlworb. 1 toI. too. Wto 
OnaaFa BtaMBtorp Tmatiaa an PhTdoa, Igr Athtoaon. larpi mows tm. Ui. 

— Natual Fhlloaoplw, bjr Athtoaon. Crown tro. Ti. tA 
GmodaCondotlanaf FlwdoalFanaa. tmlta 

Hanghtoa’i8toLeotiiraaoaFh]«iaaiaoaginpb)r. troblb. 
HahnholtionthaSenmttonaof Tana. Ba/aiaTO.tb. 
BatatoottYalaotaiaianS^ttfleBabicdla. t tMi. omam Irob r* tA aaah. 

The Batltom or »Wltoel Anlmatontoa.* WUAWOolomad 
Ftatao. tpmta. «to. lb.ad.eaah. • 

Adhdi'aldotBrmonthaHIftotyatllodam Badob tT«.b.tA 
—-XlraadlloaFartodaf MadeolBMaor. tm.tOaJd. 
inalMn^AldtoBmtoaariasSotattoa. Bopaltm. tie. 

Japd^IneqpmtaQhaadiaT.Tlworatlaaland FTaedoal. >bp.tmbb 
MlaKMBaBinr>adaptodlvOrookaaaadB«wl» > aola. tm AA Ifla 
BAYbAartTast-Beokaf InorsaaleObamlalrp. (MwatmTibBA 
ttopnTtoaHHanlbBaaltaB. tmlflaflA 

MaatfMmtoBaalagirandMotphetosyof Tartitonti Jntoialii tmltatA 
ttadbiian^ Xnatniaa an Baaawnip. Sta lb. ^ 


LtodoB: LOROMAHS^ OBSJDf, * CO. 
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General liita of Vorki. 


VMW . «— flhMrinfary.ThaoretlcalandPractlML »ip1k8to. Faitl. 

OhamlodPbjnriobMf. FutILIiiorBaiiloCnMmiitz 7 ,M(. Partni.Oqpu>10| 
Ohaniibr, pries iU. M. 

Utelisini Ksmisl of TnotlosI Aoajliig. 8so. 81i. td. 

HscUieatt^s lathes sod Tmnliig. 8vo.l8«. 

OsmpantlTe Anatomy and Fbyriology ot the Ysartetnate Anltijala. 
tvritl.8l«.73f.6(i. s 
FlHSS^iArtaf Fstfomery. Bqpaie orown 8to. 31*. 

BeynoUi’s Xzperlmental Obemistry. Fop. 8vo. Fait I. It. Sd. Fart U. 8t. 8d. 
FSrtm.8t.8<i. 

Bdiallen^ Bpsotram Analysla. 8 to. Sit. 6d. 

Bennett’s Tieattae on the Marine BtedUi Xngine. 8 to. Sit. 

BrntUi's Air and Bain. 8T0.34t. 

Btoney’a The Theory ot the St r e s i e e on Olidera, Ae. Boyal 8 to. S6t. 

Bwinton’s Beotrlo UghUnc: Its Frinclplea and Fractloe. Crown Bro. H. 
TOden’s Fraotloal Chemistry. Fop. 8m It. 6d. 

Tyndall’s Faraday aa a Dlsaorerar. Crown 8m St. 6<L 
— Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8m 7t. td. 

•— Fragments ot Bclenoo. 3 mis. post 8m ICt. 

— Heat a Mode ot Motion. Crown 8m ISt. 

— Inotoxea on light dellmred In Amerioa. Crown 8m 5t. 

— iMsons on Bleotrlolty. Crown 8m 3t. Id. 

— Notes on Bleotrioal I^enomena. Crown 8m It. sewed. It. Id. doth. 
— Motes at Leotoras on light. Crown 8ro. It. sewed, It. 6d. olotli. 

— Sonnd, with Frontlsiinoe and 308 Woodonts. Crown 8m Ida 6d. 
WattsPs DletlonaiT ot Chemistry. 9 mb. medliun 8m £11. St. Id. 

WOson’s Mannyl ot Healtb-Soienoe. Crown Sva St. Id. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Arnold’s (Ber. Sr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 mis. crown 8m It. each. 

BonltLesPs Commentary on the 89 Articles. Crown 8m 6t. 

Browne’s (Bishop) Bzj^tlon ot the 89 Artloles. 8m. 16t. 

BolUnga's Crltloal Lezloon and Oonoordance to the English and Creek New 
Testament. Boyal 8m. lit. 

Oolanso on the Pentatenoh and Book ot Joahna. Crown 8m. At. 

Condor’s Handbook ot the Bible. Foot 8m 7t. Id. 

Oonybeaie A Hovison’s Ute and Letters ot St. Fanl 

library Bditton, with Maps, FlAes, and Woo^nts. 3 mis. sqnare er ow n 
8m91t. 

BtodentPs Edition, rerlaed and oondensed, with 41 lUnstnflons and Mops. 
1 mh orown Bro. 7t. Id. 

Om^ (Etomeraham) Pie First Centnry ot Christianity. 8r& ISt. , 
Dayidaon’s Introdnotioa to the Study ot the New Testament. 3 yds. tm 80i,' 
Bdsidialm’a life and Times ot Jeans the Messiah. Smls.8mS4t 

— FRqtheay and History in rdathm to tbs Msaslah. 8m 13t. 
SmoeMtS (Bishop) Conmantary on St. Fanl’s Epistles. 8m OalaMans, 8t. Id. 
Mitiriaas, Bi. M. Fastoral EptsUen, lOt. Id. Fhlllppians, Col deals ne and 
FhOsnon, lOt. M. Thessalonlona, 7t. Id. 

tslfa of nar TmtA- ftvo, lit. 

Ewalfs A^tl^tles ot ICael. translated by BoByt 8ml3i.td. 

— HMtaryctlsrahl^ trans l a t e d by Carpenter A Smith. Tots. 1-7,8m £!• 

Idmdon: IXINGHANS, GREEN, ft CO. 




Oene^ Lists of Works. 


Hotwgt Meflleri T4Hign«ge of Bt. Lake. Svalto 
Hopkins’s Ohiln tbe OniBoler. Fop. 8m Si. <£ 

JnkaAi How ICsn and the Btenal Life, OnwnSmta 

— •'Second Death and the Bestltation of all Thing*. Crtnia Sm la SA 
— Types of Genesis. Ozown 8m 7i. Id. 

— The Mpsteijr of the sangdom. down 8m Said. 
^^***2!?^n*X**’^**®^““®**’**®<»’'®*®*“«*^ TnmdatedtotoSngUih. 

pTO* iOl* 6<& ^ 

Idm Oormanica; Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fcp. 8m la 
Maodonsld's (O.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series, Crown 8vo. S<. Id. enoh. 

— The Miracles of onr Lord. Crown 8m 3«. Id. 

MOnnlng’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown Sm Ba Sd. 
MarUnean’s Bndeamnn after the Christian Life. Crown 8m 7a Id. * 
— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8m 4a 8d. ISmo. la Id. 

— Bermona Honrs of Tbongbt on Ssored Thing*. 3 roh. 7s. Sd. eaeb. 
Monsell’s Bpiritaal Song* for Sundays and Holidays. Pop. Sro. S«. 18mo. la 
Miilter’s (Max) Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8m. 7a Sd. 

— — Scienoe of Religion. Crown 8m. 7a Id. 

Newman’s Apologia pro VitA Sni. Crown Bm.l>. 

— Tbs Idea of a Unirersity Defined and lllnstrated. Crown 8m. 7a 
— Historical Bketohe*. 8 mis. crown 8m. Si. each. 

— Oiscnssions and Argnments on Varlons Subjects. Crown 8m. Si. 

— im Bsaay on the Demlopment of Christian Doetrina Crown 8m. la 
— Certain Dlfflcnltles Felt by Anglicans in Oatbollo Teaching Con> 

sidered. VoL 1, crown 8m. 7i. Sd Vol, 1, crown 8m. Ii. Sd. 

— Tbs Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated In Leetures, do. 

3 mis. crown 8vo. Si. each ^ 

— Fsesys, Critical and Hli^rioal. I mla crown 8m. Ila 
— Malays on Blbliesl and Sk Bceleslastioal Miracles. Crown 8m. la 
— An Bsaay In Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 7i, Sd. 

Omrton's Life in the English Cliureh (llso-l 714). 8to. 14i. 

Bogen’s Bdipee of Faith. Fop. 8m fa 

— Defenoe of tbe Edtpse of Faith. Pep. 8m. 8i. Sd. 

Sewell’* (Mim) Night Lessons from Scripture. 82mo. Si. Sd. 

— — Pairing Thoughts on Region. Fop. 8m 8a Sd. 

— — Preparation for the Holy Commnnion. Sfmo. Sa 
Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. pauL Crown 8m 7a Sd. 

Supernatural Religion, dbmplete Edition. 8 mla 8m tSi. 

Tayhn’s (Jeremy) Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Ueber. *Bdlt*d ty the 
Bar. C. P. Eden. 10 mis. Sra £f. la 

TttUqA's Morements of Religions Thought in Britain Jnring the NInatesnth 
* Century. Crown 8m lOi. Sd. ^ 

• TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, Ac. 

AldrldgcT* Ranidi Notes in Kansas, Colorada, fee. Crown 8m. la 
AMna Club (^^) Map of Switserland. la Four Sheets. 4ta 
Baksi's Bight Tears In Ceylon. Crown 8m fa 
— BIm and Hound la Ceylon. Crown 8m. fa 

Bril'MUpIna OnldA 8 mla post 8m with Haps and ninstmtlon*I. Warism 
. SUpa Sa M. n. Oentrai Alps. 7a Id. UL EaitSta Alps. IOl. M. 

Bu SO Ali^e TramHing, and on tha Oecdogy of tbe Alpa, la 0* * 


London: l6nCMANS, GREEN, St CO. 
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Brofi TtM OynUMlw, or Uf« among tbt Imator OrerH i OniiraJrVk Ui. 6& 
Bumij*! ■ni Stonn tB tli* XMt. OiaiRi Sm. It. td. 

— Yo««aiiiawTMl)t<anBbeuL’ Ow«a(m7i:M. BWiaelXatta, 

lap.8vo.fl. PopateKdtthni,Mo.ML 

— In tbo TndMitlM TropieibaM the‘BooifaiK Vortici.* Edition de 

Liixe,8T0.M.llfcM L{btHTBdltioii,HVD.tU. 
OtMrlotffftlttDHtheFUnpeeMdtlMAadee. Qmmfro,7i.fd. 
JDeBtYAtoTctbeBiioirldnek Qiowb 8to. 7*. fd. 

ntoodeTiOoeBiins VtKo^aodaMberOoloiiien Oidwb Svo. S<. boenis; 8*. 6d. 
(doth. 

n—dfeBen Q Mwi^tlneny noniMm a. Oro«D8vo.(f. 

Bowltt'i Tlilte to tieoiMkeble FluMe.*Cliown Svo. 7«. M. 

IMltlme AIpe (The) end their B e eboid. Bj the Anthor ot ‘ Ttoe,' 8T0.8U. 
ThnelnHomgr. BrTwootTheBo. GrownSro.mnettnUoai,Bo. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Bteoonellekl'e (The Berl of) Novell end Telei. HnghiDden Bdition, with 8 
Fartretti on Bted ind 11 Ylcnettei on Brood. 11 vole, orown 8vo. dS. Si. 
Cheep Bditton, 11 volt. OR>wn8vo.li.eeoh,boardi; U.8d.eiiob, eioth. 
ILotheir. Ootteiini Fleming. 

BjrbiL Altof;, Uon, Ite. 

Cjoolngebgr. The Young Dnlee, Im. 

Tenoied. YlvtamCiv* 

Yenetln. BndjmSun. 

Eendelte Temple. 

Blaok Foodie (Tbe) end other Teta. BytheAnthorof‘VioeYerid.''^Or.8v«f*. 
Bmbonnw'e (Lord) Filandi end Foee bom Febjrlead. Crown Svo. fi. 

Berte (Bret) On the Fronthor. Three Btoilee. Itmo. U. 

— By Shore end Sedge. Three Btorlei. 18mo.lii 

In the Olden Time. By the Anther of * M ede m otmlle Kori.* Crown 8vo. Si. 
llelvllle^i (Whyte) Novell. 8 volefcp.8voi.fteeifli, boerdi; li.8d,eBah,oloth. 
GreM. Good for NoHilng. 

Geneiel Bonnee. Eolmhy Hooie. 

Xete Coventry. The Interpreter. 

The Gledietoie. The Qneen’e Uerlee. 

The Xodem NoveUitfi library. Crown fvoi price Si. each, boerdi, or Si. 6d. 

CMil|<dOtte • 

BytotHirte.^_I B 7 


in the G^ninee Woodi. 

By Iba. OUphent. . . , 

In Trmt, the Story of e Indy 
end h«r Lover. 


The Atelier do Lye. 
Atheraume Priory. 

The Bqnomaaten FmOy. 

■be and her Ynltnre. 

HadwroMla KevL 

The Six Biitcri of the YeHqa. 

Unewarai. 


By Jernei Piyn. The Six Biitcri of the Yellqa. 

' Tbkkm^Wj^. 1 Unewarei. ^ 

OUphentb (Ifre.) Nedkm. Crown Svo. 8i. 6d. ' 

Feya'l(JaeMe)TheLnekof thoDemDa. Crown 8vo. Sh 8d. • 

Beader'i Fairy Frinoa FOOow.my.Lead. Orown 8vo.8i. 

Sawdre (Kim) Btoriai and Taiea. Orown 8vo.li.aaoh.boarde: USA eioth; 
Sla M* •dttnu lilt tdWe 

AniyHerbert. aoveHall. AGlimpmol tMW orld. 

The Barih Dieter. Natharlne A i ht o n . * 

issrs^* ussffssT 


LiadMi: L0HO1U18. OSXEN, 1 00. 
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General Listi of ^orki. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. . 

Tbe Badminton UbruyotSportoudnutimM. Bdltedt^tboSnkeofBaknfort 
•ttd A. B. T. Wataon. with nnmanna IBnitzationi. Oitrwn Sro. lOi, 6d. 
aaoh. 

Huntlna. fay the Dnka of Beanffart. Ao. 

TUhIng, Iqr H. Obolmondeley-Fennell, fco. 9 TCda. 

Baoing, bj tke Bail of BnSolk, IM. 

Bbootug, fay Lord Walsingham, ko. 9 TOla 
Oampfadl-'Waltor’iOomotClaidiOrHowtoPlayat'Wliiit. Bcp. 8yo. 9i. M. 
Dead Shot (Tfaa) fay Uiikiman. Crown Bro. 10a 6d. 

Btansla’e Treatiia on PUhing in all Ita Brancbei. Poet Sro. lt«. 

Jeffeiiea’ Tba Bad Dear. Crown Sto. <a. Od. 

Loigmaa'a Ohea Opaninga. Pop. Bro. 9i. td, 

Pad'a A Highland dathering. Hlnatiatad. Crown Bro. 10a Bd. 

Fola’a Theory of the Hodarn Betentlflo Oama of Whiat. Fop. Bro. 9a td. 
Fiootoi'a How to Flay Wfaist. Crown Bro. ta. 

Bonalda’a Fly-Ftaher’a Ifatomology. Bra 14a 
Temay’a Chaaa Bocentridtlea Crown Bro. lOf. 6d. 

'WUooeka’a Bea-Piahennan. FoatBro. ta. 

Taat’a Bpoit (The) for 1885. Bro. 91a. 


ENCYCLOPyEOIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. • 

Aoton’a Uodem Cookaiy for Frirate Pamlllea Pop. Bro. 4a 6d. 

Ayre'a Treaanry of Bitde Knowledge. Pop. Bro. 6a. 

Brande’a Diotion.my of Bdonoe, Uteratnre, and Art. 8 rob. medium Bro. 68a. 
Cabinet Lawyar (Tba), a P(q>nlu Dtgcat of ^la Lawa of England. Pop. Bro. 8i. 
Catea'a Dlotlonaiy of aeneial Biography. Ifedtnm Bro. 9Bi. 

Doylda The OOlolal Baronage of England. Tola L-UI. 8 rola 4ta. At. ta; 

Laiga Paper EdlUon, £16, lla 
CwUt’a Bnoyolopcdla of Arehltaotare. Bro. t9a. Cd. 

Keith Johnaton'a Dictionary of Qeography, or General Qaaetteer. Bro. 4ta. 
IC'Cnlloidi'a Dlotlonary of Commerce and Commercial Harlgatlon. Bro. 6ta. 
ICannder’i Bl^raphloal Tteaaniy. Pop. Bro. 6a. 

_ Historical Treaanry. Pep. Bro. 6a. 

— Betentlflo and Literary Treuary. Pop. Bro. 6i. 

_ Treaanry of Bible Knowledge, edited by Afte. Pop. Bro. Be. 

— TrOasniy of Botany, edited fay Llndloy k Hoore. Two Faria, 19i. 

— Traaaniy of Geograpny. Pop. Bro. 6s. 

— Treasniy of Knowledge and Ubraiy of Reterenoa. Pop. Bro, ta. 

— Tieaaory of Katoral History. Pep Bro. 6i. ' 

Qnain'a Dlotlonaiy of Hedlolne. Hedinm Bro. Sla Bd., or in 9 rots B4a. 

Beara'a Oookaiy and Honaekaeplng. Crown Bro. Ta. td. 

Blob's Dlotlonaiy of Roman a^ OreA Antlqnlllaa. Oown Bro. 7a( Bd. 

Bogat'a Theaanrna of English Words and Fhnaes. (faoern Bro. 10a. td, 
Da^DiettonaiyotAits,Haanfaatares,andHlnea. 4 rola. medlnm Bro. £T. Ta. 
WiUMh’s Fopolar Tables, ><y Harriott. Crown Bro. lOa, 


Xiondon t XOlfOlCANS, OltERN, A CO. 




SELECTION 

• OF 

BDUCATIONAL WOEKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 

AJbaeft Treatlw on Photognphy. Fop. Sro. It. 6 <f. 

Andenon’i Stnngth ot Hatertali. &■. eA 
Anutnog'* Oiguiic Obemlstry. 3<. 

Ball'! Blemonti ot Aatronomy. St, 

Barry'! Bailway ApplUnoai. It. M. 

Banonaan'i Systematic Hinonlogy. tt, 

— DsseriptiTO UiocFalogy. 6i. 

Bloxam and Huntington’! Metals. 54. 

OtanbroolC! Physical Optica. Sr. 

Olaiebtook and Sbaw’s Practical Pbyslca. 6«. 

Qoie's Art of Elcotro-Hetallurgy. 64. 

OfiBii's Algebra and Trigonometry. 84 . M. Note* ami Bolutiuiw, 34. M. 
genUn's ElMtrioity and Magnetism. 84 . 6J. 

HazweU'sSneoryofHeat. 34.6<f. ....... 

Herrifleid's Technical Arithmetio and Mensuration, 34.6A Key, 8t. 8d. 
Uiller*e Inorganic Chemistry. 34. 6d, 

Praooe and Slroarrlght'e Ttfography. 84 . ^ 

BnUey’s Study of Bocks, a Teat-Book of Petrology. O. M. 

BheUey's Workshop Appliances. •.6.1. 

Tbtnnd's Stmctuiml and Physloioglcal Botany. 84 . 

Thorpe's QuantiUtlre Chemical Analysis. 44. M. 

Th»pe and Muir's QuailUtleeAnalyals. 84 . M. 

Tildea’s Chemical Philoeophy. 84 .6d. With Answers to Problaias. 4t, 64. 

Unwin’s ElemonU of Machine Design, 64 . 

Watson's Plane%nd Solid Geometry. 84 ,6d, 

TlJE QREEI^ LANGUAGE. 

BloomSeld’s College and School Greek Testament. Fep, 8to. Its 
Bolland k Lang’s Politics of Aristotle, Po=t 8»o. 74, M, 

Coim:e Chief Tenses of the Greek InegnlarVer^ 

• pgnteeOriBcl,8tepplng-8UmetoOreakOianunar^ l8mo.l4.64. 

— Pti^ Oimea. Btyraology. l»e^24.M. 

_ Greek Vsree-Book, Praxis lamhloa. >*“<*• *^** 

Sriaf Oraek Syntax and Aoddenoe. ilmo. 44. •». 

.. Greek OrammarBnles for Harrow School, Ifmo. 14.64. 

srl^tfa QreA Bxamlnatlon-Papers. 18mo.la64. 

Isblsllr'e Xenophon’s Anabasis. Books I. to m.wll^Kotos. ltme.ts.64, 

JmAan’a Oraect Beddenda.a Crow n tro. Is. 6d. e 

London; W)NGMAI18, OBBAf. k CO._ 
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A Beleotion of Eduoatioo^l Wor]% 


_ ti£L _ 

Xennsdy'k Oiedc Qnuamw. 13nm. 4<. M. * 

UddeD a Soottli BogUih-Oreek Letloon. 4to. S6«.; Btinara ISino. 7«, <<0. 
Ziiiw<iod^ifio|iboal«s,OrMik Test, LbSii Koto. 4fhBdition. tTo.ldj.V'^ 

Olauieal Onek literatim. Crown 8to. Poete, 1*. M. Froae Writer*, 

T«.4d. 

UortWt Greek Leaeone. Sqnaree^Smo, Fart T. S*. Sd.; Fart 11. Ir. 

Fatty’s Xlementary Greek Grammar. ISmo. 8 j. Sd. 

Flato^e Bepnbllo, Book I. Greek Text, BoglUh Notes by Bardy. Crown 8vo. St. 
Sheppard and Bransle Notes on Tbnoydldee. Crown 8eo. 7t. 6d. 

Tbnoydldae, Book TV. wltb Notes by Barton and Cbaresee. Crown Sro. 5t. 
Valpy’s Greek Deleotns, improTSd by White. ISmo. St. 8d. Key, St. td. 
WBte’s Zenophon’s Xxpedidon of Cyrus, with English Notes. ISmo. 7t. 6d. 
WiUdne's Hannal of Greek Prose Composition. Crown Sro. St. Key, St. 

— Exeroleesin Greek Froae Composition. CrownSro.4a6d. Key,St.8d. 
— New Greek Delectus. Crown Sto. St. 6d. Key, ti. td. 

— FrogiessiTa Greek Deleotns. ISmo. 4t. Key, St. td. 

— Frogresalve Greek Antbotofrr. ISmo. St, 

— Sorlptarea AtUd, Bxoerpts with English Notes. Crown Bro. 7t. 6d. 
— Bpeeehef from Thnoydides translated. Post Bro. Bt. 

Tonge's EngUsb^Greek l>zlaon. 4to. Sla; Square ISmo. 8t. Sd. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE ^ 

Bradtay's Latin Prose Exercises. ISmo. St. Sd. Key, St. 

— Oontinnous Lessons in Latin Prose. ISmo. It. Key, St. 6d. 

— Cornelias Nepoa, improred by White. ISmo. St. td. 

— EntrapTua, imptoTcd by White. ISmo. St. Sd. 

— Ovid’s Uetamorphosei, improred b],White. ISmo. 4t. Bd. 

— Select Fables of Fhtedrus, Improved by White. ISmo. St, Sd. 

Collie’* Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbi. Bvo. It. 

— Pontes Latini, Btepping'Btone to latln Grammar. ISmo. 3t. Cd. 
Bevrltfs Latin Examination-Papers. ISmo. It. Sd. 

ISblstarb Oeesar, Books I.-VII. ISmo. 4t.; or with Beading Lessons, 4*. Bd. 

— Osar’s Commentaries, Book* L-T. ISmo. St. Sd, 

— First Book of Oessar’s Gallio War. ISmo. It. Bd. 

JeOoott * TasedTe Helps for Latin Btn^pnta. Pep. Bvo. St. 

Jerram’s Intind Reddendo. Crown Bvo. It. Bd. n 
Kannady’s Ohitf’e Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessoiu. ISmo. St. 

— Child's Latin Aooldenoe. ISmo. It. 

— Elemcntaxy^IaUn Grammar. ISmo. Bt. Id. 

■— Elsmsntatf'Latin Beading Book, or TItooinlam Latinnm. ISmo. St. 

— Latin Prose, Paltettre SUU Latini. ISmo. St. ' 

•» 8nbaldlaPrimaTla,Bxaral*a Books to the PublloSahool Latin Primer. 

L Aeoldanoa and Simple Oonvtrnotioa, Sa Bd. IL Syntax, St. BdL 
— Key to the Exeroitee in Snbsidia Prlmorla, Parts I. and 11. price It. 
— Bnbsidla Primotla, IIL the Latin Compound Bsntenee. ISmo. It, 

— Ourrlonlam Still LatinL ISmo. 4a Bd. Key, 7a Id. 

P^glssstra ImthiM, or Baeond Latin Baadl':g Book, ISmo. Ba 


London: LONGMANS, QRlNiN. A CO, 
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A SdaetioB of Sdaootloiial Worka. 


MflUagton'iPwCnipwJHcn OMmaw.li.Mi 
— . (ran Latin Fraw CWwb 8m ><. M 

MoodirjEfamLatinQimomur. >too.ti.M TImA naUanotHpaiatalr,ll. 
Mor^FBoMnteLatina. rm*w.UM Xar.b.M 
turj"* OiigiMi Bomann, (Nm Livj, with KngliA Kotaa. Cram Iw. 8a 
ThePabUoSaboalUtinPrimar. Uaw^laM 
_ — — — Orannar.birBaT.SrrXanailr. FoallmraM 

Frendergaat’aHaitat7 8ariaa,Maanal<i(Utta. Mnio.laM 
BapItr'alntndacUontoOonspoaitlonaflntlnTana. IlMlaM Eay.taM 
Bheppart and Tarnar’a AUa to C tallfal l ttmly. Umo.8a K«7>8a 
Valpy’»LattaDaleotoi,toiiwTedb/WbKa. limn, ta 84. KiV>la84. 

VIrgil'a jEnatd, tfauUtad into UnfUab V«aa by Oonlngton. Cram tm laa 
_ Work!, aditad by Kannadr* Oravn 8m t«a 8d. 

— — traulatadlnt«BngliabFraaabrOpniii(loii. Cram8m8a 

Walfoid'i Fragraarifa Xxaraiaaa in Latin XItgiaa Vana. I*n». 8a M Xayi U. 
White and Blddla'a Urge Lalin-Bnfltih DteUooaiy. 1 wl. 41a. 11a 
Wbita't Oanciaa InUn-Bog. Dletlonaar (or Unlratalty Stndaata Royal 8m lla 
_ Junior StudanU' Enf.-Ut. k Ut.-Bnir. nhitiooory. «|naia ilno. la 
„ _ |TbaIntln.Kn(llibDleUonary.prioala 

Separately j HngUiii.Latln DIetloiiary, pcioa It. 

Tonge'i Latin Onidna Poat 8m 8a j or with Appandlz, lla 

W|4tE'S grammar-school GREEK TEXTS. 

iB«n(Fablea)AFalaphatna(lfytha). j Xenophon. Booh 1. atthoot Vooaba- 


JSscf (FaUea) A Falaphatna (Ifytha). 

Book I. la ^ 

Lucian,wSTSlSeSom ij '* ®Sa*l3*m!h** Sb Jfobn’a Ooapala 

Book Vil.»« ’ 8t.PauliEpiatlalotliaBonana la8d. 

•tha Four Ooapda In Craek, wtth Oraek-EnfUah Laatm. Kdllad by John T. 
TOO ronr ^ ^ Kquaia lino, inloe M 


_ * OdywBookl.lt 

Lucian, Select Dialogue It. » 
Zanophon, Anabaala Booka 1. lit IV. 
T. A VI. It. U. each ; Book II. la; 
Book VII. 8t. 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 


OMar.Oallla War, Booha I. Ii^lt. V. | 
* VI. It. each. Book I. without 
Vocabulary, M ^ * ,v 

Cmma, OalUe War, Booka HI. AIV. 

■Cm^SdBaWarJBookVII. la 84. 
Clcara, Cato MbIotVM'* **»)•, 

Okero. LtaSua (Prindebip). la M 
lutiotiloa, Bnaan HUtom ^ka I. 
AIL la BookallL A iV. la 

Horace,Odaa,Bo^I.ll.AIVJa each. 

Horace, Odea Book 111. laM. 

Horai*, iSoSm aadOannen boculare. 


Mepoa, Miltiadaa^ Sinon, Tmmatm, 
Aiiatldaa 84. # _ . , . 

Ovid. Baiaotlona (ran XpAtlai and 
Faatl. la 

Orid, Select Jlrtho iram Xataaotv 
pboaaa 847^ 

Fluadraa Salaot laqr M 
Plaadroa,FablaaBookaI.AU. la 
Ballaat, Belliiin OatUlaaiinn. UM 

VIriU, OaonHoa Bort IV. la 
VitfU, AbMid, Booke I. toTLIaaatA. 

I. witboot VcoaMW M. 
VIratl. iSnald, Booka VIL VlQ. X> 
nZtlraUMoaoli. 

_ #• a 


London: LpNOMANS, GRBRIT, k CO. 




16 A Selection of Educational Works. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

AlUUs'i Hew to Spei^ rnnoh. Vep. Sm St, Sd. 

— lartenteneoM Fnnoh Bxeiolni. Vep. St, Key, St, 

"*—**■ Fraioh (Hnden. Oiown 8 to. 8f. 6d. 

Oaual a Kuehar’i Ondoated Fnnoii Xninilatlon Book. Bert L St, Sd, 
Part It, St. Key to Burt L,^y Proteaaor Oattal, price St, 

OontaoMH'i Bnotlool Fnnch and Bnglteh Dictionary, Boat Sto. St, Sd, 

— Pocket Prencb and BngUali Dictionary. Bqnare 18mo, 1<. td. 

— Biemi&caa Lectorea. Itaio. St, Sd, 

—• Bint Step in French. Umo. St, Sd, Key, St. 

— French Accidence. IZmC. St, Sd. 

* — — Orammar. tSmo. it. Key, St, 

Oontanaeaa'a Uiddle-CIaaa French Coorae, Fcp. 8 t<>. 

Accidence. Sd, French Tra idation-Book, 

Bynt^ Sd. Baay French Deleotns, Sd. 

French Ooneeiaatlon-Book, Sd. Firat French Header, Sd. 

Pint French Bxerdae-Book, Sd. Second French Reader, Sd. 

Second French Rxerdae-Book, Sd. French and EngliahDiidognei 

Oontanaean'e Onlde to French Translation, llmo. St. Sd. Key, St. Sd, 

— Broeateura et BoStea Franfaia. ISmo. St. 

— Brdeia de la Uttdratiue Franfalae. ISmo. Sr. 6d. 

— AbrSgd de I’Blitotre da France. ISmo. Sa. 6d. 

Fdral'a Obonana et Blana, with Kotea by 0. Bankey, ILA. Fcp. SK St. Sd, 
Jertam’a Bentencca for Tranalation into French. Cr. Sm Ir. Key, \it, Sd, 
Brendergaat’a KaaterySeriea, French. ISmo. 2r. 6d. 

Boaaeatre'a Bhilcaopha aoua lea Toita, by StiSrenard. Square tSmo. U. Sd, 
Btepping.Stonett:-French Brcnanolation. tSmo. Ir. 

StiSrenard'e Lectorea Franfalaea from Uodet^ Authors. 13mo. 4*. Sd. 

— Bulea and Bzeroisea on the French Language. ISmo. Si. Sd. 
Tarrer'a Bton French Orammar. Umo. Si. Sd. 


Key, St, 

Fop. 8 to. 

French Xra idation-Book, Sd, 
Baay French Deleotna, Sd. 

First French Beader, Sd. 

Second French Reader, Sd. 
French and English Dialognea, Sd. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Blsokley’s Practical Oarman and English Dictionary. Poet Sto. Si. Sd. 
Bnchheim’a Oatman Poetry, for Repetition. ISmo. la Sd. 

Oolila’a Oaid at Oeqrm&n irregular Verba. Sto. St. 

Flaoher-FIsohart'a Blementary Oerman {grammar. Fcp. Sto. Si. Sd. 

Joat’s German Grammar. ISma Ij. Sd. 

— Oarman Reading Book. ISmo. 8i. Sd. 

Longman'a Pocket German and English Dirdionary. Square ISmo. St. Sd. 
HatM’a Elementary German Conrse for PnbUc Scbocla Fop. Sto. 

German AoddeMjT Sd. Oenmut Broae Cornnoaition Boo^ SdL 

German Syntax. Sd. Flint German RrJfer. Sd. 

Flint German Exercise-Book. Sd. Second Oerman Reader. Id. 

Baoond Oerman Exoraiae.Book. Sd. 

Ftendargaat’sUaaterySetlea, German. ISmo. St. Sd. 

Qttidt’S Bseentlels of German. Grown Sto. Si. Sd. 

Belaya BdhoOl Edition of Goethe's Fanai, Grown Sro. St. 

— Oatllne of OermanJUteratnie. Crown Sto. 4t, 6d. 

VIrthV Genacn Chit-Ghat. Crown Sto. St. Sd. 

London' lONQMAMS, GREEN, A CO. 


d^Mnaoeda d Cb. Prtettn, A’tW'jnetr Sreen, lemdea. 










